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EDITOE'S PREFACE 

While passages of literary theory and critioiani are to be 
found plentifully enough in the preceding volumes, inter- 
Epersed through their various kinds of matt«r, it is in the 
present volume and the next that the reader will find col- 
lected those particular Essays of De Quincey in which he 
either expounds more formally his views of the principles 
of literature in its different varieties, or applies these more 
expressly to individual oases. 

The ietfere to a Young Mail, whose EdvcaUon has been 
neglected were written in 1823, when De Quincey was in the 
first celebrity of his Opium-Eating Confessions. Though in 
his wayward and comer-eiploring fashion, they are really 
excellent, and may he read still with profit, not only for the 
interesting information which they contain on some matters 
of literary history, but also for edifying doctrine on some 
Texed questions in the business of self-education. In this 
last respect, they may be recommended, I think, for a certain 
real practicality, a quality of solid good sense, which we are 
not in the habit of always attributing to De Quincey. That 
they attracted a considerable amount of attention at the time 
of their original appearance in the London Magazine is 
curiously attested by a whimsical compliment which they 
received from the most popular, and now best remembered, 
of all De Quincey's fellow-contributors to that old periodical. 
The title of De Quincey's series of articles had amused Charles 
Lamb so much that he could not resist the opportunity of 
writing a little parody on them in the shape of one 
" Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Education has been 
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2 EDITOR'S PREFACE 

neglected." Tliis appeared in the London Mogamie for 
January 1825 ; and it may be now read among Lamb's 
EUana. Although a cleverish piec« of good-humoured fun, 
it is not up to Lamb's usual mark in sach things ; and its 
chief interest now lies in Larah's prefixed apology to De 
Quincey for the liberty he had taken. It was in the indirect 
form of this missive to the editor of the mE^azine :—" Dear 
Sir,— I send you a bantering ' Epiatle to an Old Gentleman 
whose education ia supposed to have been neglected' Of 
conrse, it was su^eated by some letters of your admirable 
Opium-Eater,the discontinuance ofwhichhaacaused so much 
regret to myself in common with mcst of your readers. Yon 
will do me iujustice by supposing that in tJie remotest degree 
it was my intention to ridicule those papers. The fact is, 
the most serions things may give rise to an innocent 
burlesque ; and, the more serious they are, the fitter they 
become for that purpose. It is not to be supposed that 
Charles Cotton did not entertain a very high regard for 
Virgil, notwithstanding he travestied that poet. Yourself 
can testify the deep respect I have always held for the 
profound learning and penetrating genius of our friend. 
Nothing upon earth would give me greater pleasure than 
to find that he has not lost sight of his entertaining and 
instructive purpose. — I am, Dear Sir, yours and his sin- 
cerely, — Elia." As Lamb's words indicate, De Quincey 
had not quite completed the series of the letters parodied, 
but had broken it off unexpectedly at the Fifth Letter. 
After July 1823 he had occupied himself with other things 
for the Lmidoti, Magazine, and at the close of 1824 his con- 
nexion with that periodical had ceased altogether. 

The paper entitled Bhdoric was one of De Qiiincey's 
earliest contributions to Blackwoo^s Magazine, having ap- 
peared there in December 1828, in the guise of a review of 
Whately's Elements of Rhetorio, then just published. As De 
Quincey himself explains, however, it is not so much a 
review of Whately's book as a discursive essay su^fested by 
the appearance of Whately's book. Indeed, from the point 
of view of previous tradition respecting the business of Rhe- 
ft)ric, the title of the paper is to a considerable extent a mis- 
nomer. As this matter is of some importance, it is reserved 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 3 

more in detail for a footnote or two to De Quincey's text 
Enough to say here thatj while Aristotle's definition of 
Rhetoric, current through the Greek and Roman world, 
makes it the whole Art and Science of Oratory, and includes 
the subject of Style or Diction only in so far as it connects 
itself with, the orator's art, and while the modem tendency, 
on the other hand, has been to neglect all the more solid 
and more abatruae snhstanee of the Ancient Rhetoric and 
to identify Rhetoric wholly with the one subject of Style 
OF Diction, but at the same time to broaden the old view by 
treating of Style or Diction in relation to Literature uni- 
Tersally, De Quincey, — after one real and acute incision into 
Aristotle's Ehetorie at a particular point, but in the midst 
of other remarks which show an imperfect recollection of 
Aristotle's treatise, — emerges with a conception of Rhetoric 
which is specifically iia owm Rhetoric, with him, in the 
present article at least, is not the art of style or literary 
expression generally, nor even of what is called eloquent 
atyle^for he distinguishes between Rhetoric and Eloquence 
. — hut the art of one particular kind of literary practice. 
It is the art of rich or ornate style, the art of conscious 
playing with a subject iatelleotually and inventively, and 
of never leaving it till it has been brocaded with the 
utmost possible amount of subsidiary thought, humour, 
fancy, ornamentation, and anecdote. Grant him this sense 
of the words Rhetoric and Rhetorical, however, and he 
rewards yon for the concession. There are few things 
from De Quincey's pen finer and more shapely in execu- 
tion than his survey in this paper of the history of the 
Rhetorical Literature of the world in the sense postulated, 
ending with a series of notices of those whom he regarded 
as the chief masters of the rhetorical style in the English 
speech. 

The long paper which immediately follows under the 
simple and somewhat vague title of Style is kindred with the 
preceding by the nature of much of its matter, but is more 
extensive in its range, and more fascinating by the multiplicity 
and novelty of its topics. Like most of De Quincey's papers, 
it is, pnma fade, very discursive. You never know what is 
coming next. Now you are among English writers, now 
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i EDITOR'S PEEFACB 

among the Greeks and Romans, now among the French or the 
Germans ; now you are in a garden, now on the sea-Rhore, 
now in the depths of a wood. His proclaimed subject being 
Style or Diction, and a large portion of the paper having 
corresponded sufficiently, though still rather discursively, 
to your expectations under that title, it is but natural tliat, 
on suddenly finding that he has plnnged into Literary History 
generally, and is taking yon with him throngh a survey of 
the whole of Greek Literature, in preparation for something 
elae yet unforeseen, you should think that the thread has 
been lost. But lo ! at the end, when you are just out of the 
wood, he is holding up the thread between his fingers, and 
half-persuading yon tliat all through the wood he has kept 
it there. If you are but half-convinced, be is perhaps but 
half-convinced himself ; but it is wise to say nothing. If 
yon have had excellent entertainment from a paper, why 
quarrel with the fact that a good deal of it, or perhaps all 
the best of it, was not promised by the title? And this 
paper of De Quincey's does contain most excellent entertain- 
ment. It is entitled, I think, to rank among hia supreme 
performances in the class to which it belongs. As a 
whole, it is one of those papers after reading which one 
I an understand the feeling so common among De Quincey's 
idmirers of former years, and which still sometimes finds 
expression that the days of such magazine-writing are gone. 

The shorter papers entitled Language and Gonvermtion 
bekng, by their subjects, to the same series as the two pre- 
ceding Though less important and elaborate, and containing 
uidecd some repetitions of previous matter, they are valuable 
supplements, and extend the ground considerably in the 
different directions indicated by their titles. That on Con- 
versation (s perhaps the brisker in points of new interest, 
and the more De Quinceyish. 

But what shall we say of the next paper, entitled A Brief 
Appraisal of the Greek lAleratv/re m its Foremost Pretenstons, 
which was not republished by De Quincey himself in his 
Collective Edition of his Writings, and has had to be recovered 
from the old columns of Tail's Edinburgh Magaaine, where it 
originally appeared in two inatalmenta, the first in December 
1838 and the second in June 1839 ! One thing we may 
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EDITOR'S PEEPACE 5 

Bay for certain, — ttat no paper ever written by De Quincey 
is calculated to rouse more vehement resentment in high 
quarters. The cause of offence ia mainly the peculiar doctrine 
of the paper. De Quincej's purpose in writing it having 
been, as he explains in the more extended form of the title 
given, to it in the magazine, to offer "counsel to adults 
hesitating aa to the propriety of studying the Greek Lan- 
guage with a view to the Literature," and at the same time 
"consolation to those whom circumstances have ohliged to 
lay aside that plan," he set to work for this douhle purpose 
in a somewhat surprising fashion. Throughout the paper it 
is as if De Quincey, having come out of the Temple of Greek 
Literature, and having looked the door behind him, stood on the 
steps with the key in his hand, and addressed the little waiting 
crowd of would-be entrants thus : — " Gentlemen, the Greek 
Language is the finest and most perfect instrument of human 
thoi^ht on the face of the earth ; I have often said so, and 
I am still of that opinion. But the question now is about 
the Greek Literature, Well, I know what is within these 
walls, and pretty generally all that is within them ; and, if 
you will take my word for it, the Greek Literature, with 
some exceptions, is not up to the capabilities of the Greek 
Language, As far as yoMr purposes are concerned, a great 
deal 0fwhatishe3tin.it, — ftj. in Histery and in Philosophy, — 
may be had in translation ; and, tor the rest, — eg. in Poetry 
and Prose Eloquence, — I assure you that there is plenty of 
greater and nobler stuff in your owii English tongue than 
can be found in the Greek, The single exception I would 
make in this last department is in favour of the Greek 
Tragic Poetry. You do lose something by not being able to 
read jEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in the original, 
and so to enjoy them as intimately as you may Shakespeare 
and Milton ; but for that there is ample compensation in 
the abundance and variety there is in English even if Shake- 
speare and Milton are taken away. And ao, gentlemen, 
with this information, — which is different, I know, from 
what you expected, and tor which, I know, I shall be called 
to account by my academic friends,- — 1 hid you good-hye, and 
advise you to go home." To flU out this sketch of the 
doctrine of De Quincey's paper, readers will have to observe 
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6 EDITOR'S PREFACE 

what he says in it of eome of the great Greek classics in par- 
ticular. He does not esaotly depreciate Homer, — for from it, 
^but he challenges the special character of sublimity usually 
attributed to Homer, averring that Milton infinitely traiwcends 
Homer in. that ijuality, aad adding that in some of Homer's 
real and most delightful characteristica Chaucer is more than 
his match ; Piadar he dismisses with something like con- 
tempt ; and, while reavowing his fond admiration of Hero- 
dotus, he decries Thucydides. The offence of the genera! 
doctrine of his paper is intensified hy these particular appli- 
cations of it But, apart altogether from the doctrine of the 
paper, there is cause of offence in its manner and style. 
That fault of forced jocularity, and of resort to slang and 
vulgarism in the interest of such jocularity, which seems to 
have beset De Quincey now and then in his literary life, and 
most of all, I think, when he was writing for ToiCs Magasme, 
is recklessly prominent in the first part of this Brief Apprmsal. 
That canae of offence added to the other, tlie anger over the 
paper may well he vehement in the scholarly world. So 
much is this the case that it has been seriously si^ested to 
me that the paper might he advantageously omitted alk^ther 
from the present Collective Edition of De Quincey's writings. 
That, however, would be unlawful. There is not a particle 
of evidence that De Quincey ever repented of the paper or 
wished it to be cancelled. Although it was not included 
in his own edition of hia collected writings so far as lie 
had carried that edition at his death, it is known that he had 
not then come to the end of hia intended republications ; and 
the present seems to have been one of the papers he was 
keepii^ in reserve. He, may have contemplated revision of 
it ; but there is no sign whatever of hia havii^ been disposed 
to retract its doctrine. On the contrary, he appear to have 
regarded his doctrine of the esaggerated estimation of the 
Greek Literature by most modern scholars with that kind of 
complacency with which an author regards any fixed idea of 
his that is still militant for acceptance. There are expressions 
of it in several others of his papers, earlier or later, which 
he did himscK republish, and which liave been included in 
our previons volumes ; and there is open recurrence to it, 
with defence of it, in portions of two subsequent papers in 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 7 

the present volume. On these grounds the paper must go 
forth again in this edition, for hetter or worse, as De Quincey 
left it. It may be useful from the reaction it will provoke, 
if from nothing else ; but who knows whether it may not be 
of use also from some streaks of rough truth in its unpalat- 
able candours t 

Whatever else De Quincey exempt«d from his general 
depreciation of the Greek Literature below the customary 
academic estimate of its worth, he exempted most emphatic- 
ally, as has just been said, the Greek Tragic Drama. With 
him, as with every man before him who knew what real 
literature is, the remains of .^schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides were, as they will be to the end of time with all who 
have the same qualification, among the very highest and 
noblest things in the whole literature of the world. Hence a 
kind of incidental interest in the fact that the two articles 
which irojnediately succeed in the present volume have the 
Greek Tragic Drama for their subject. In that entitled Theory 
of Greek Tragedy we have not, indeed, De Quincey's views of 
those three great masters of the Greek Tragic Drama 
individually and in comparison with each other, but only an 
exposition of his notion of the ruling idea or characteristic of 
the Greek Tragic Drama generally, as distinguished from that 
which govems the modem, or English, or Shakespearian 
Tragedy. It is, however, a deep end subtle little essay, con- 
veying a thought so peculiar tliat its full reach and sigaifi- 
canc« will not appear till it has been further meditated. Tlie 
Antigone of Sophocles oi E^esetded on the Edinburgh Stage 
is in a more popular vein, and, though hurried at the close, 
is also an admirable essay. Occasioned by the appearance of 
Miss Helen Faucit {now Lady Martin) in the part of Antigone 
in an English adaptation of the Sophoclean drama, which, after 
having been acted in various other places, was produced in 
Edinburgh in December 1845, it consists partly of a criticism 
of the Ediubui^h performance for contemporary local effect, 
but mainly of an explanation of the differences between the 
ancient stage and the modern, with a scholarly criticism of 
the attempted reproduction from that point of view. It is 
in this article that there will be found one of those re- 
iterations by De Quincey of his somewhat defiant under- 
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estimate of the Greek Literature generally of which mention 
has been made above. It is in this article, moreover, that 
he expounds, more Bpecilically perhaps than in any other, a 
principle which he held to be at the root of all Art, antl the 
due apprehension of which would infallibly, he thought, guard 
against the vulgar habit of objecting to this or that in any 
artistic performance, — the Eolo-Binging, say, of a martyr in an 
opera to the enraptured audience when he is about to be fiut^ 
into the ilames, or the action, say, of the supposed meeting of 
two lovers by their dancing approximation in a ballet, — that 
it is utterly wvnat'UTal Goethe had fov^ht valiantly against 
this vulgar misconception of the powers and liberties of Art ; 
hut, even after Goethe's crushing thunderbolt of reply, — 
"Art is called Art simply because it in not Nature," — De 
Quinceya ingenious suggestion to the same end, formulated 
by him in the words " idem, in aUo," comes in helpfully. 

In the rest of the volume we are again in a more modern 
element. The little Shakespearian paper On the Knocking at 
the Gate m Macbeth resembles the paper on the Theory of 
Greek Ti^edy in so far as it propounds a notion which, 
though at first it may appear a mere subtlety of Be Quincey's 
peculiar intellect, gradually dawns out with startling certainty 
as the exact truth needed for the case. The httle paper en- 
titled On Milton, and its appendages in the shape of a Post- 
script and of the scraps entitled QMesfion of Aclwd Slips in 
Milton and Dryden'i HexOfStich on Milton, are welcome as 
a cluster of critical morsels respecting the poet to whose 
life and writings De Quincey was always reverting when he 
could, though neither to the life nor the writings was he ever 
able to devote the latter trea,tment which he had at one 
time intended. The reasons for the inclusion in this 
volume of the series of short miscellanies entitled Notes from 
(he Pocket-book of a late Opium-Eater, so far as these are not 
obvious from the sub-titles of the articles individually, will 
be found in the Editorial note introducii^ the series, 

D. M. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN WHOSE EDUCATION 
HAS BEEN NEGLECTED' 



My dear Sir, — When I had tlie pleasure of meeting yon at 

Ch , for the second time in my life, I was much concerned 

to remark the general dejection of your manner. I may 
now add that I was also much surprised ; your cousin's visit 
to me having made it no longer a point of delicacy to 
suppress that feeling. General report had represented you 
as in possession of all which enters into the worldly estimate 
of happiness — great opulence, nnclouded reputation, and 
freedom from unhappy connexions. That you had the price- 
lees tleasing of unfluctuating health I know upon your own 
authority. And the concurring opinions of your friends, 
together with my own opportunities for ohservation, left me 
no room to doubt that you wanted not the last and mightiest 
among the sources of happiness — a fortunate constitution of 
mind, both for moral and intellectual ends. So many 
blessings as these, meeting in the person of one man, and yet 

' Published first in lie London, Magazine for January, February, 
Maroli, May, and July 1823, with tlie woida " By the Author of Uie 
Confessions of an Enghah Opium-Eater" annexed to Uie titie ; reprinted, 
but not quitfi perfectly, in 1860, in the fourteenth and last volume of 
De Quincey's own edition of his Collected Writings.— M. 

' There was no sub-title to Letter I. in the London ifagasine ; but 
the sub-titles to all the subsequent Letters are De Qnincey's own. — AL 
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all in BOme mysterious way defeated and poisoned, presented 
a problem too interesting, both to the selfish and the generous 
curiosity of men, to make it at all wonderful that at that 
time and place you should have been the subject of much 
discussion. Now and then some solutions of the mystery 
were hazarded ; in particular, I remember one from a young 
lady of seventeen, who said, with a positive air, "that Mr. 

M 'a dejection was well known to arise from an unfortunate 

attachment in early life," — which asisuranee appeared to have 
great weight with some other young ladies of sixteen. But, 
upon the whole, I think that no accotmt of the matter was 
proposed at the time which satisfied myself, or was likely to 
satisfy any reflecting person. 

At length the visit of your cousin L , in his road to 

T![ ) has cleared up the mystery in a way more agreeable 

to myself tban I could have ventured to anticipate from any 
communication short of that which should acquaint me with 
the entire dispersion of the dejection under which you 
laboured. I allow myself to call such a disclosure agreeable, 
partly upon the ground that, where the grief or dejection of 
our friends admits of no important alleviation, it is yet 
satisfactory to know that it may be traced to causes of 
adequate dignity ; and, in this particular case, I have not 
only that assurance, but the prospect of contributing some 
assistance lo your emancipation from these depressing recol- 
lections, by co-operating with your own efforts in the way 
you have pointed out for supplying the defects of your eariy 
education. 

L___ explained to me all that your own letter had left 
imperfect ; in particular, how it was that you came to be 
defrauded of the education to which even your earliest and 
humblest prospects had entitled you ; by what heroic efforts, 
but how vainly, you laboured to repair that greatest of 
losses ; what remarkable events concurred to raise you to 
your present state of prosperity ; and all other circmnstaiicca 
which appeared necessary to put me fully in possession of 
your present wishes and intentions. 

The two questions which yon addressed to me through 
him I have answered below : these vrere qiiestions which I 
could answer easily and without meditation ; but^ for the 
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main subject of our future correspondenoe, it is so weighty, 
and ilemanda aucli close attention (as even I find, wlio have 
re\ 6b/<A the principal points almost daily for many years), 
that I would wiUingly keep it wholly distinct from the 
hasty letter which I am now obliged to write ; on which 
account it is that I shall forbear to enter at present upon the 
series of letters which I have promised, even, if I should find 
that mj time were not exhausted by the answers to your tu-o 
guesHons below. 

To your first question, — Whether to yon, with your pur- 
poses and at your age of thirty-two, a residence at either of 
our English universities, or at any foreign university, can be 
of much service I — my answer is, firmly and unhesitatii^ly, 
No. The majority of the undergraduates of your own 
standing, in an academic sense, will be your juniors by 
twelve or fourteen years ; a disparity of age which could not 
hut make your society mutually burthensome. What, then, 
is it that you would seek in a university 1 Lectures 1 These, 
whether public or private, are surely the very woret modes 
of acquiring any sort of accurate knowledge, and are just as 
much inferior to a good book on the same subject as that 
book hastily read aJoud, and then immediately withdrawn, 
would be inferior to the same book left in your possession, 
and open at any hour, to be consulted, retraced, collated, and 
in the fullest sense studied. But, besides this, university 
lectures are naturally adapted, not so much to the general 
purpose of communicating knowledge, as to the specific 
purpose of meeting a particular form of examination for 
degrees, and a particular profession to which tiie whole course 
of the education is known to be directed. The two single 
advantages which lectures can ever acquire, to balance those 
which they foi^, are either : first, the obvious one of a 
better apparatus for displaying illustrative experiments than 
moat students can command, — and the cases where this 
hecemes of importance it cannot be necessary to mention ; 
second, the advantage of a rhetorical delivery, when that is 
of any use (as in lectures on poetry, &c.} These, however, 
are advantages more easily commanded in a great capital 
than in the most splendid university. What, then, remains 
to a university, except its libraries 1 And with regard to 
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those the answer is short: to the gi'eateat of tliem under- 
graduates have not free access ; to the inferior onea (of their 
own college, &o.) the libraries of the great capitals are often 
equal or euperior ; and, for mere purposes of etudy, your own 
private library is far preferable to the Bodleian or the 
Vatican. To you, therefore, a university can offer no 
attTaotion except on the asaiimption that joe see cause to 
adopt a profession ; and, as a degree from some univevsity 
would in that case be useful (and indispensable except for the 
bar), your detevmination, on this first question must atiU be 
dependent on that which you form upon the second. 

In this second question you call for my opinion upon the 
eleventh chapter of Mr. Coleridge's Biographia Literaria, 
as applied to the circumstances in which you yourself are 
placed.^ This chapter, to express its substance in the most 
general terms, is a dissuasion from what Herder,, in a passage 
there quoted, calls " Die Authorsehaft " ; or, as Mr. Coleridge 
expresses it, " the trade of authorship " ; and the amount of 
the advice is, — that, for the sake of his own happiness and 
respectability, every man should adopt some trade or pro- 
fession, and. should make literature a subordinate pursuit 
On this advice, I understand yon to ask, firi^ whether it is 
naturally to be interpreted as extending to cases such as 
yours, and, second, if so, what is my judgment on such advice 
so extended 1 As to my judgment upon this advice, 
supposing it addressed to men of your age and situation, you 
will easily collect, from all which I shall say, that I think it 
as bad as can well be given. 

Waiving this, however, and to consider your other ques- 
tion — in what sense, and with what restrictions, the whole 
chapter is to be interpreted — that is a point which I find it 
no easy matter to settle. Mr. Coleridge, who does not usually 
offend by laxity and indecision of purpose, has, in this 
instance, allowed the very objects of his advice to shift and 
fluctuate before him ; and, from the beginning to the end, 
nothii^ is firmly constructed for the apprehension to grasp, 

' Coleridge's Bitigra^ihia Literaria was originally published in 
1817. The eleventh chapter of that book is entitled "An affectionate 
Bihortation to those who in early life feel themselves disposed to 
become anthora."- — M. 
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nor are the groimda of judgment steadily maintained. From 
the title to the chapter (an affectionate exhortation to those 
who in early life feel themselves disposed to become authors), 
and from the express words of Herder in the passage cited 
from him as the final words of the chapter, — which words dis- 
counteaaMce '' authorship " only as " zu friih oder tmmaasig 
gebrauclit "(practised tooearly,orwith too little teniperanee), — 
it would have been a natural presumption that Mr. Coleridge's 
counsels regarded chiefly or altogether the case of very 
youthful authors, and the unfortunate thirst for premature 
distinction. And, if this had been the purpose of the 
chapter, excepting that the evil involved in such a case is not 
very great, and is generally intercepted by the difficulties 
which prevent, and overpunished by the mortifications which 
attend, any such juvenile acts of presumption, there could 
have been no room for differii^ with Mr. Coleridge, escept 
upon the propriety of occupying his great powers with topics 
of such trivial interest. But this, though from the title it 
naturally should have been, is not the evil, or any part of it, 
which Mr. Coleridge is contemplating. What Mr. Coleridge 
really has in his view are two most different objections to 
literature, as the principal pursuit of life ; which, as I have 
said, continually alternate with each other as tlie objects of 
bis arguments, and sometimes become perplexed together, 
though incapable of blending into any real coalition. The 
objections urged are : First, To literature considered as a 
means of livelihood ; as any part of the resonices which a 
man should allow himself to rely on for bis current income, 
or worldly credit and respectability. Here the evils anticipated 
by Mr. Coleridge are of a high and positive character, and 
Sttch as tend directly to degrade the character, and indirectly 
to aggravate some heavy domestic evils. Second, To literature 
considered as a means of siifficiently occupying the intellect 
Here the evil apprehended is an evil of defect. It is alleged 
that literature is not adequate to the main end of giving due 
and regular excitement to the mind and the spirits, unless 
combined with some other summons to mental exercise of 
periodical recurrence — determined by an overruling cause, 
acting from without — and not dependent therefore on the 
incidents of individual will, or the caprices of momentary 
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feeling sprii^iig out of temper or bodily health. Upon the 
last objection, aa by far the most important in any case, and 
the only one at all applicable to yours, I would wish to say 
a word ; becaiise my thoughts on that matter are from the 
abundance ot my heart, and drawn up from the very depths 
of my own experience. If there has ever lived a man who 
might claim the privilege of speaking with emphasis and 
authority on this great question, — By what means shall a 
man best support the activity of his own mind in solitude ? 
— I probably am that man ; and upon this ground, — that I 
have passed more of my life in absolute and unmitigated 
solitude, voluntarily, and for intellectual purposes, than any 
person of my age whom I have ever either met with, heard 
of, or read of. With such pretensions, what is it that I 
offer as the result of my experience, and how far does it 
coincide with the doctrine of Mr. Coleridge ) Briefly this : 
— I wholly agree with him that Literature, in the proper 
acceptation of the term, aa denoting what is otherwise called 
Bdki Ldbres, &c-— that is, the moat eminent of the fine arts, 
and so understood, therefore, as to exclude all science what- 
soever — is not, to use a Greek word, a-uTnpKijs, — is not self- 
sufficing ; no, not even when the mind is so far advanced 
that it can bring what have hitherto passed for merely 
literary or (esthetic questions under the light of philosophic 
principles ; when problems of " taste " liave expanded to 
problems of human nature. And why 1 Simply for this 
reason, — that our power to exercise the faculties on such 
subjects is not, as it is on others, in defiance of our own 
spirits ; the difficulties and resistances to our progress in these 
iuvestigatioDs are not susceptible of minute and equable 
partition (as in mathematics) ; and, therefore, the movements 
of tlie mind cannot be continuous, but are either of necessity 
tumultuary and p^ saUum, or none at all. When, on the 
contrary, the difficulty is pretty equally dispersed and brokeu 
up into a aeries of steps, no one of which demands any 
exertion sensibly more intense than the rest, nothing is 
required of the student beyond that sort of application and 
coherent attention which, in a sincere student of any stand- 
ing, may be presumed as a habit already and inveterately 
established. The dilemma, therefore, to which a student of 
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pure literature ia contiiiually reduceci — sucli a student, 
suppose, as the Sclilegels, or any otLer man who has cultivated 
no acquaintance with the severer sciences — ia this ; either he 
Btudies literature as a mere man of taste, aud perhaps also as 
a philologer — aud in that case his underHtanding must find n 
daily want of some masculine exercise to call it out and give 
it play ; or (which is the rarest thing in the world), having 
hegun to atndy literature as a philosoplier, he seeks to renew 
that elevated walk of study at al! opportunities, — Lut this is 
often as hopeless an effort as to a great poet it would he to 
sit down upon any predetermination to compose in his 
character of poet. Hence, therefore, if (as too olten it 
happens) he has not cultivated those studies (mathematics, 
e.g.) which present such difBculties as will bend to a re 
solute effort of the mind, and which have the additional 
recommendation that they are apt to stimulate and irritate 
the mind to make that effort, he is often thrown by the very 
cravings of an unsatisfied intellect, and not by passion or 
iuelination, upon some vulgar excitement of business or 
pleasure, which becomes constantly more necessary to him. 

I should do injustice to myself if I were to say that I 
owed this view of the case solely to my own eiperience. The 
truth is, I easily foresaw, upon the suggestion almost of an 
instant, that Kterature would not suffice for my mind with 
my purposes. I foresaw this, and I provided for it from the 
very first ; but how J Not in the way recommended by Mr. 
Coleridge, but according to a plan which you will collect 
from the letters I am to write, and which, therefore, I need 
not here anticipate. What, however, you will say (for ikat 
is the main inqniry), — what has been the success ? Has it 
warranted me to look back upon my past life, and to pro- 
nounce it upon the whole a happy one J I answer in calm- 
ness, and with sincerity of heart. Yes. To you, with youp 
knowledge of life, I need not say that it is a vain thing for 
any man to hope that he can arrive at my age without many 
troubles ; every man has his own, and more especially he 
who has not insulated himself in this world, but has formed 
attachments and connexions, and has thus multiplied the 
avenues through which his peace is assailable. But, settii^^ 
aside these inevitable deductions, I assure you that the great 
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account of my days, if summed up, would present a great 
overbalaJic« of happiness, — and of happiness, during those 
years which I lived in aolitude, of necessity derived exclu- 
siyely from intellectual sources. Such an evil, indeed, as 
time hanging heavy on my hands I never experiencetl for a 
moment. On the other hand, to illustrate the beceflts of 
my plan hy a picture of the very opposite plan, though 
pursued under the most splendid advantages, I would direct 
your eyes to the case of an eminent living Englishman, with 
talents of the first order, and yet, npon the evidence of all 
his works, ill-satisfled at any time either with himself or 
those of his own age. This Englishman set out in life, as I 
conjecture, with a plan of study modelled upon that of 
Leibnitz; that is to say, he designed to make liimself (ns 
Leibnitz most truly was) a Polyhistar, or catholic student. 
For this reason, and because at a very early age I had become 
familiar with the writings of Leibnitz, I have been often 
tempted to draw a parallel between that eminent Gterman 
and the no less eminent Englishman of whom I speak.^ In 
many things they agreed ; these I shall notice at some other 
opportunity ; only in general I will say that, as both had 
minds not merely powerful, but distinguished for vaiiety and 
compass of power, so in both were these fine endowments 
completed and accomplished for works of Herculean endurance 
and continuity by the alliance of a bodily constitution re- 
sembling that of horses. They were centaurs, — heroic 
intellects with brutal capacities of body. What partiality 
ill nature ! In general, a man has reason to think himself 
well off in the great lottery of this life if he draws the prize 
of a healthy stomach without a mind, or the prize of a fine 
intellect with a crazy stomach ; but that any man should 
draw both is truly asfoniahing, and, I suppose, happens only 
onee in a century. Thus far {as indeed much further) they 
agreed. The points of difference were many, and not less 
remarkable. Two I shall allege as pertinent to the matter 

' The "emiDent Englishman" pointed at was no other than 
Coleridge himself. This, which would hardly appear from the covert 
maimer in which he is here introduced for one purpose after having 
been spoken of at length tor another, is proved by a subsequent 
allusion. — M. 
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before me. First, I remarked that Leitnitz, however anxious 
to throw out his mind upon the whole encjclopfedia of human 
rasearch, yet did not forget to pay the price at which only 
any right to be thus discursive can he earned. He sacrificed 
to the auaterer muses. Knowing that God geometrizes 
eternally, he, rightly supposed that in the universal temple 
Mathesis must furnish the ma3t«r-key which would open 
most shrines. The Englishman, on the contrary, I remarked 
to have been too self-indulgent, and almost a voluptuary in 
his studies ; sparing himself all toil, and thinking, apparently, 
to evade the necessity of artificial power by an extraordinary 
exertion of his own native power. Neither as a boy nor as 
a man had he submitted to any regular study or discipline of 
thought. His choice of subjects had lain too much aanongst 
those dependent upon politics, or, rather, fleeting interests ; 
and, when this had not happened, yet never amongst those 
which admitted of conHniwus thinking and study, and which 
support the spirits by perpetual influxes of pleasure, from the 
constant sense of success and difficulty overcome. As to the 
use of hooks, the German bad been a discursive reader, — the 
Englishman a desultory reader. 

Secondly, I remarked that Leibnitz was always cheerful 
and obliging, most courteous and communicative to his fellow- 
labourers in literature or science; with a single exception 
(which rests, I think, as the sole stain upon his memory), 
just, and even generously just, to the claims of others ; 
uncensorious, and yet patient of censure ; willing to teach, 
and most willing to he taught. Our English contemporary 
was not, I think, naturally less amiable than Leibnitz ; and 
therefore I ascribe it to his unfortunate plan of study — ■ 
leaving him, of necessity, too often with no subjects for 
intellectual exertion but such as cannot be pursued success- 
fully, unless in a state of genial spirits— that we find him 
continually in ill-humour, distempered and untuned with 
uncharitable feelings ; directing too harsh and acrimonious a 
spirit of criticism always against the age in which he lives, 
sometimes even against individuals ; ijuemlous^ under criti- 

' That this appears on the very face of hia writings, may he inferred 
from B Gorman work, published abont two years ago, bj a Hambiit^ 
barrister (I think)— Mr. Jacobs. The snbjaot of the book is the 
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cism, almost to the extent of believing himself the object of 
conspiracies and organized persecution : finally (which to me 
is far the gloomieist part of the picture), he neither will 
consent to believe that any man of his own age (at least of 
his own country) can teach him anything, — professing all 
his obligations to those lofto are dead, or else to some rusty 
old German ; nor, finally, will he consent to teach others 
with the simple-minded magnanimity of a scholar, who 
should not seek to mystify and perplex his pupil, or to 
illuminate only with half-lights, nor put himself on his 
guard against his reader, as against a person seeking to grow 
as knowing aa himself, — on the contrary, who should rejoice 
to believe, if he could believe it, that ail the «orld knew as 
much as himaclf, and should adopt as his motto (which I 
make it ray piide to have done from my earhest days) the 
simple grandeur of that line m Chaucer's descnption of 
his scholar 

■' And gladly would he learn and gladly teaoh." 

Such were the iff h d 

occasion perpetual rs 

Modern Lilaratnre of wi m 

authors. It ia made gre m E 

journEils, but not aln se 

now alluded tu, Mr. J ea m 

sensitiveness to censure be ca&. hef dm 

phobia] with regard to rs an H M bc 

to nse so strong an ex re sjt ^ 

guess ; unless it were ed 

does not appear) In a work of thia eloquent Englishman the follomag 
picturesque GBUtence : " By an nnconscionable extension of the old 
adage, ' ^oacitw a socio, ' my friends are never nnder the waterfall of 
criticism but 1 must be wet through with the spray. " Spray, indeed ! 
I wish some of us knew no more of these angry cataracts than their 
spray. [Hara Coleridge is distiaotiy pointed at ss the "eminent 
Englishman" Contrasted with Leibnita in the text ; for the words "By 
an uncoaedonable esteusiou," Ac, are Coleridge's own, in Chapter III 
of his Biograpkia Literaiia. The complete sentence there is, " Be ft 
that by an unconscionable exteasion of the old adage, noscitia- a socio, 
my literary friends are never under the walflrfall of criticism but I 
must be wet throi^h with the spray ; yet how catne the torrent to 
descend upon (ftem T" The friends particularly meant were Wordsworth 
and Southey. — M.] 
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ill many otlier features bo closely resembling each other. In 
general these two feattires would be thought to exist inde- 
pendently ; but, with ray previoua theory of the necessity, in 
all cases, that with studies of so uncertain and even morbid 
an effect upon the spirits as literature should be combined 
some analytic exercise of inevitable healthy action, in this 
respect it was natural that / should connect them in my 
mind as cause and effect ; and, in that view, they gave a 
double attestation to Mr. Coleridge's advice where it agrees 
with mine, and to mine where it differs from his. 

Thus far I have considered Mr. Coleridge's advice simply as 
it respects the student. But the object of his studies is also 
entitled to some consideration. If it were better for the 
literary body that all should pursue a profession aa their epyov 
(or business), and literature aa a irapepyov (an accessary, or 
mere hy-business), how far is literature itself likely to benefit 
by sucli an arrangement ? Mr. Coleridge insists upon it that 
it win ; and at p^e 225 he alleges seven names, to which at 
page 233 he adds an eighth, of celebrated men who have 
" shown the possibility of combining weighty performances 
in literature with full and independent employment." On 
various grounds it would be easy, I think, to cut down the 
list, as a list any way favourable for Mr. Coleridge's purpose, 
to one name, viz. that of Lord Bacon. But, waiving his 
examples, let ns consider bis aiguiaenta. The main business, 
the ipyov, after exhausting a man's powers during the day, is 
supposed to leave three hours at night for the iropepyov. 
Now, we are to consider that our bright ideal of a literatus 
may chance ta be married, — in fact, Mr. Coleridge agrees to 
allow him a wife. Let us suppose a wife, therefore ; and 
the more so because else he will perhaps take one without 
our permission. I ask, then, what portion of these three 
hours is our student to give up to the pleasure of his wife's 
society ? For, if a man finds pleasure in his wife's company 
at any time, I take it for granted that he would wish to 
spend the evening with her. Well, if you think so (says 
Mr. Coleridge, in effect, who had at first supposed the learned 
man to "retire into his study"), in fact he need not retire. 
How then ? Why, he is to study, not in his study, but in 
his drawing-room, whilst "the social silence, or undisturbing 
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voic«3 of a wife or sister, will be like a restorative atrao- 
spliere." Silence, by the way, is a strai^ mode of social 
pleasure. I know not wliat Mr. Coleridge does when he sita 
■with a young woman ; for my part, I do " mon possible " to 
entertain her, both with my wit and my wisdom ; and am 
happy to hear her talk, even though she should chance to be 
my own wife ; and never think of tolerating silence for one 
instant. But, not to quarrel about tastes, what is tliis 
" sister " that so pleasantly intrudes herself into the party ) 
The wife I understand ; but, in the north of England, or 
any place where I have lived, wives do not commonly 
present men with sisters, but with children. Suppose, then, 
our student's wife should give him a son ; or, what is noisier, 
a daughter ; or, what is noisier than either, both ! What's 
to be done then 1 Here's a worshipful audience for a philo- 
sopher ! — here's a promising company for " imdistnrbing 
voices " and " social silence " ! I admire Mr. Coleridge's way 
of blinking this question, of masking this youthful battery 
with "a sister." ChUdien, however, are incidents that do 
and will occur in this life, niid must not be blinked. I have 
seen the case again and aga,in ; and I s&y it, and say it with 
pain, that there is no more respect for philosophy amongst 
that lively part of society than Mr. Coleridge and I have for 
French philosophy. They may, however, be banished to 
their nursery. True ; but, if they are ever admitted to the 
drawing-room, in houses where not so much company is kept, 
I observe that this visit is most interesting to all parties in 
the evening ; and, if they would otherwise be admitted, no 
good-natured student would wish to have their expulsion 
charged upon his books. After all, however, it is clear that 
Mr. Coleridge's voice is for the "retiring" system ; and he 
gives us pretty plainly to understand (p. 230) that it is far 
better for men to be separated from their wives throughout 
the day. But, in. saying this, he forgets that, in the case 
under consideration, the question is not so properly whether 
they are ever to be separated, as whether they are ever to 
nieet. Indeed, taking what Mr. Coleridge says on the sub- 
ject as addressed to literary men especially, I know not why 
they should be supposed likely to make unhappy marriages 
more than other men. They are not called upon to pass 
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more of tlieir time with their wives thaa country gentlemen, 
or men generally without a profession. On the other hand, 
if we are to understand the words of Mr. Coleridge as of 
universal application, I hope that he gives us a very unfair 
view of the average t«iior of life in this important particular. 
Yet, if it be settled that men will quarrel, and must quarrel, 
with their wives, or their wives with them, imleaa separated, 
woiild not a large screen meet the emergency? Or might 
not the learned man, as soon as breakfast is ended, bow to 
his wife and withdraw to his library, where he might study 
or be sulky according to his taste, leaving her for tie rest of 
the day to amuse or to employ herself in the way most agree- 
able to her sei, rank, and previous education! But, in 
whatever way this difficulty may be disposed o^ one point is 
clear to mj judgment : that literatnre must decay unless we 
have a class iBhoUy dedicated tfl that service, — not pursuing 
it aa an amusement only, with wearied and preoccupied 
minds. The reproach of being a "noHon lorUiqitiiTe," now 
90 eminently inapplicable to the English, would become 
indeed jusli and in the most unfortunate sense just, if, from 
all OUT overstocked trades and professions, we could not spare 
men enough to compose a garrison on permanent duty for 
the service of the highest purposes which grace and dignify 

You ivill not infer from all this any abatement in my old 
respect for Mr Coleridge's great and virions powers ; no 
n in admires then n ore But there s no t eason, I hope, 

a start ng a 1 ttle f,'ime now a I tl en fr n the thickets of 
TheFreni the B og ajihia L ana r e n from Mr. Cole- 
r dge s S rmon. conside ng that the ije i 7 ones. Young 
n en must hive some exercise this frosty weatl er. Hereafter 
I shall have oc as on to break a lance with Mr Coleridge on 
mo e d ffi ult q est on and very ha^py I shall be if the 
1 nusem nt whi h I shall make t nj bus ness to strike out, 
by my h mme ng fro n th ii ty o k of his metaphysics, 
sho Id e ther te npt anj one to look into h s aluable writ- 

ngs or shoul 1 temj Mr Coler d to sally out of his 
h Img place nto a ph losoph c pass and to attack me 
w th tl e same freedom Su 1 an exh b t on must be 
amu.in„ to the publi„ I conceive that two transcendentaliats, 
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who are also two s,'^ can tardly ever before have stripped 

in any ring. But, by the way, I wish he would leave tran- 
scendentalism to me and other young men ; for, to say the 
truth, it does not prosper in his haacia. / will take charge 
of the public principles in that point, and he will thus Idb 
more at leisure to give «a another Andenf Mariner ; which, I 
will answer for it, the whole literary body would receive 
with gratitude and a fervent " piaudite." — Yours, most faith- 
fully, X. Y. Z. 

Dec. 24, 1824. 
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are sufficiently complex and important to claim a separate 
attention to themselves are usually of such large and exten- 
sive use that thej belong indifferently to all schemes of study, 
and may safely be premised in any plan, however novel in 
its principles or peculiar in its tendencies. What are these 
general instruments of study 1 According to my view they 
are three : — first, Logic ; secondly, Languages ; thirdly, Arts 
of Memory. With respect to these. It is not necessary that 
ajiy special end should be previously given. Be his end 
what it may, every student must have thoughts fo arrange, 
knowledge to transplant, and facta to record. Means which 
are thus universally requisite may safely have precedency of 
the end ; and it will not he a pieposteroua order if I dedicate 
my first three letters to the several subjects of Logic, Languages, 
and Arts of Memory, — which will compose one half of my 
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to a plan of study already settled— and in that light it is a 
mere complement of the plan I propose to execute — or else 
it would attempt to involve a plan of study in the course of 
reading suggested ; and that would be neither more nor less 
than to do in cancreto what it is far more convenient, as well 
as more philosophical, to do (as I am now going to do) 
directly and in abstracto, A mere course of reading, there- 
fore, is much helow what I propose ; on the other hand, an 
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oi^anon of the human undBrstamiing is as much above it. 
Such a work is a labour for a life ; that is to say, though 
it may take up but a small part of every day, yet could it 
in no other way accumulate its materials than, by keeping 
the mind everlastingly on the watch to seize upon such 
notices aa may arise daily throughout a life under the favour 
of accident or occasion. Forty years are not too large a 
period for such, a work ; and my present work, however 
maturely meditated, must be executed with rapidity. Here, 
in feict, 1 do but sketch or trace in outline (lus fv tvtti^ 
TTtpiXafitiv) what there it would become my duty to develop, 
to fill up in detail, ta apply, and to illustrate on the most 
estensive scale. 

After having attempted in my first part to put you in 
possession of the best method for acquiring the instrummts 
of study, and, with respect to ic^c in particular, having 
directed a philosophic light upon its true meaning and pur- 
pose, with the hope of extinguishing that anarchy of errors 
which have possessed this ground from the time of Lord 
Bacon to the moment at which I write, — I then, in the 
second division, address myself to the question of ends. 
Upon which word let me distinguish : upon ends, iu an 
absolute sense, as ultimate ends, it is presumption in any 
man to offer counsel to another of mature age. Advice of 
that sort, given under whatever hollow pretences of kindness, 
is to be looked upon aa arrogance in the most repulsive shape, 
and to be rejected with that sort of summary disdain which 
any man not of servile nature would testify towards him who 
should attempt to influence his choice of a wife. A student 
of mature age must be presumed to bo best acquainted with 
his own talents and his own intellectual infirmities, with his 
" forte " and his " foible," with his own former experience of 
failure or success, and with the direction in which his 
inclinations poiut. Far be it from me to violate by the spirit 
of my counsels a pride so reasonable,— which, in triith, I 
hold sacred. My scheme takes an humbler ground. Etids, 
indeed, in a secondary sense, the latter half professes to deal 
with ; but such ends as, though bearing that character in 
relation to what is purely and merely instrumental, yet again 
become means in relation to ends absolutely so called. The 
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final application of your powers and knowledge it is for your- 
self only to determine ; my pretensions in regard to that 
election are limited to tbis,^ — ^that I profess to place yon on. 
a vantage-groimd from which you may determine more wisely, 
by d t m' ia f m h"f,h pu' t f rv y My p rpose 
ttmpthwhl rs fj j ylitt serve 

y d t tl t tat t h li y m y b l>le to 

L ) d wi > ft te f y rs ir Th f rm r half 

f my Iv I h ^ dy les h d t tl 1 tt r half 

nd t tm thy tem f t ij a. hall com- 

b thes tw ad antages 1 Sy t t imity that is, 
1 p pi f t 71 Z n as tl t th veral 

prt ftl pi hllfmhasBta nte 1 geably, 
2 Th 1 ^est possibl n pas f ri lit Some 

p s, k b It f t wtli t' ssen- 

t ally mp es bt lltfdt n some 

p pi f t g t 1 coh n. &y te f k wledge, 
hw dh ftdyhldpp bth ends : 

they should take their foundations broad and deep, 
" And lay great bases for eternity "— 

which is the surest key to internal and systematic connexion ; 
and, secondly, they should provide for future growth and 
accretion, regarding all knowledge aa a nucleus and centre of 
accumulation for other knowledge. It ia on this latter 
principle, by the way, that the system of education in ottr 
public schools, however otherwise defective, is justly held 
Buperior to the specious novelties of our suburban academies ; 
for it is more radical, and adapted to a lai^er superstructure. 
Such, I say, is the character of my scheme ; and by the very 
act of claiming for it, as one of its benefits, that it leaves yon 
in the centre at large and comprehensive relations to other 
parts of knowledge, it is pretty apparent that I do not pre- 
sume t« surest in what direction of these manifold relations 
you should afterwards advance. That, as I have now suf- 
ficiently explained, will be left to your own seK-knowledge, 
but to your self-knowledge illumined at the point where 1 
leave you by that other knowledge which my scheme of 
study professes to communicate. 

From this general outline of my own plan, I am led by 
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au easy transition to a question of yours, respecting tlie merits 
of the most celebrated amongst those who have trod the same 
ground in past times. Excepting only a little treatise of 
Eraemus, De Batione Studii, all the essays on this suhject by 
eminent continental writers appeared in the aeventeenth 
century i and, of these, a large majority before the year 
1640, They were univerBaily written in Latin ; and, the 
Latin of that age being good, they are so far agreeable to 
read : beyond this, and the praise of elegance in their com- 
position and arrangement, I hare not much to say in their 
behalf. About the year 1645, Lewis Elzevir published a 
corpus of these essays, amounting in all to four-and-twenty. 
In point of elegance and good sense, their merits are various ; 
thus far they differ ; but, in regard to the main point, they 
hold a lamentable equality of pretension — being all thoroughly 
hollow and barren of any practical use.^ I cannot give you 
a better notion of their true place and relation to the class 
of worka which you are in search of than by an analogy 
drawn from the idea of didactic poetry, as it exista in the 
Roman literature and our own. So thoroughly is this some- 
times miaunderatood that I have seen it insisted on as a merit 
in a didactic poem that the art which it professed to deliver 
might he learned and practised in. all its technicalities with- 
out other assistance than that which the poem supplied. 

' Not for the salte of any exception in its favour from the generol 
censure here pronounced on tbie body of essays, but for its extra- 
ordinary tons of passion and frantic energy, and at times of noble 
sentiment eloqnently espressed, I mnst notice, es by far ths most 
memorable of these essays of the seventeenth century, that of JoacMm 
Porz Ringelberg, Oit Hk Method of Study (De Ratione Studii). It 
is one ot those books which have been writl«Q most evidently not 
merely by a madman (as many thousands have), hut by a madman 
under a high paroiysm of his malady ; and, omitting a few instances 
of affectation and puerility, it is highly affecting. It appears that the 
author, though not thirty years of age at the date of his hook, was 
afflicted with the gravel — according to his belief, incurahly ; and 
much of the book vaa actually written in darkness (on waxen tablets, 
or on wooden tablets, with a slylus fonned of oharcad bones), during 
the sleepless nights of pain consequent npon his disease. " ^taa 
abiit," says he, " reditura nunquam— Ah! nnnquam reditiira! 
Tamelsi anoum nuac solum trigesimum ago, spam tamen ademit 
calculi morbus." ["The time has gone, never to return — ah I ueverto 
return ! Though I am now only in my thirtieth year, the disease of 
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But, had this been true, so far from, being a praise, it would 
instantly have degraded the poem frum it& rank as a work 
among the products of Fine Ait; ipso faHo, ouoh a poem 
would have settled down from that high intellectnal rank 
into the ignoble pretensions of mechanic art, in which the 
metre, and the style which metre introduces, would immedi- 
ately have lost their juBtifioation. The true idea of didactic 
poetry is this ■ — Either the poet selects an art which furnishes 
the ocam n f as es f picturesque exhibitions (as Virgil, 
Dyer, &c) and n that ase it is true that be derives pait 
of his pow f m tb art which he delivers, — not, however, 
fmh es 11 bfrte'dlad 

( 



an boo as po cd. Bo 

us t« uli 

rehquerat ; idqne quum sol odverss nobis ligeiet vestigia, aocte vagaate 
in medio cffilo. Deeiat Imnen ; verum tabulas habeo, quibns etiain 
in tenebris ntor." [" I have written a good part of this book in 
darkness, when sleep bad left me from t£e pain of my disease, and 
that when the sun's footsteps ware away from us and nigbt was 
wanderini; in the mtd-lieaven. Light was wanting ; but I have tablets, 
wlijch I use even in fba dark."] It is singular that so interesting a book 
should nowhere have been noticed, to my knowledge, in English 
litwature, except, indeed, in a slight and inaccurate way, by Dr. 
Vieesimns Knox, in his Winter Evening Lnctdiralions [1738]. 
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might beeome interesting to the- reader as an arena upon 
iviich. skill was exhibited, baffling or evading difficultie?, 
even at the price of all benefit to the ansious and earnest 
disciple. Sparlam, Jioefits es, was their motto, hanc exoma ' ; 
and, like Cicero, in hia Idea of an Orator, with relation to 
the pi'acticol duties, or Lord Shaftesbury, with relation to 
the accurate knowledge of the academic philosophy, thej 
mnst be supposed deliberately to have made a selection from 
the arta do t nes before them, for the sake of a beautiful 
comj t n wh h hould preserve all its parts in harmony, 
anil nly nd nly (if at all) to have regarded the interests 
of tl t 1 nt. By all of them the invitation held out was 
not m hid discavd, as Ament meminMse periti. 

I wu u try there have been numerous "letters," 

&c, n thi, nt B. ting subject ; but not one that haa laid 
any hold on the public mind except the two works of Dr. 
Watts, especially that upon the " Improvement of the 
Mind." ' Being the most imbecile of books, it must have 
owed its success — 1, To the sectarian zeal of his party in 
religion, — his fellows and his followers ; 2, To the fact of 
its having gained for its author, from two Scotch univer- 
sities, the highest degree they could bestow ; 3, To the 
distinguished honour of having been adopted as a lecture- 
book (q. as an examination-book!) by both English uni- 
versities ; 4, To the extravagant praise of Dr. Johnson, 
amongst whose infirmities it was to praise warmly when he 
was fattfired by the sense of his own great superiority in 
powers and knowledge. Dr. Johnson supposes it to have 
been modelled on Locke's Conduct of the Understanding ; 
but surely this is as ludicrous as to charge upon Silence any 
elaborate imitation of Mr, Justice Shallow. That Silence 
may have borrowed from another man half of a joke, or 
echoed the roar of his laughter, is possible ; but of any more 
grave or laborious attempts to rob he stands ludicrously 
acquitted by the exemplary imbecility of his nature. K^o ; 
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' Dr. Isaac Watts's Zogic, i 
liahed in 1725 ; his Impi-oveiiter 
AH qf Logic, in ini.—il. 
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Dr. Watts did not steal from Mr. Locke ; in matters of 
dulness a man is easily original ; and I suppose that even 
Feeble or Shallow might have Lad credit for the effort 
necessary to tlie following counsels, taken at random from 
Dr. Watts, at the page where the book liaa happened to fall 

1. Get a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of tlie 
subject which you treat of; survey it on all sides, and make 
yourself perfect master of it ; then (then ! what then ?— 
Think of Feeble making an inference. Well, "then") you 
will have all the sentiments that relate to it in your view ; 
S. Be well skilled in the language which you speak ; 3. 
Acquire a variety of worda, a copia verborwm. Let your 
memory be rich in synonymous terms. — p. 228, edit 1817. 
Well done, most m^nanimous Feeble ! Such counsels I 
suppose that any man might have produced, and you wilt 
not wish to see oritieiaed. Let me rather inquire what 
common defect it is which has made the works of much 
more ingenious men, and in particular that of Locke, utterly 
useless for the end proposed. The error in these books is 
the same which occurs in books of ethics, and which has 
made them more or less useless for any practical purpose. 
As it is important to put an end to all delusion in matters 
of such grave and general concern as the improvement of 
our understandings, or the moral valuation of actions, and 
' as I repeat that the delusion here alluded to has affected 
both equally (so far as they can be affected by the books 
written professedly to assist them), it may be worth while 
ffl spend a few lines in exposing it. I believe that yon are 
so far acquainted with the structure of a syllogism as to know 
how to distinguish between the major and minor proposition ; 
there is, indeed, a technical rule which makes it impossible 
to err ; but you will have no need of (Aai, if yon once appre- 
hend the TO^iOncde of a syllogism in the light under which I 
will here place it. In every syll<^m one of the two premises 
(the major) lays down a rule, under which rule the other (the 
minor) brings the subject of your argument as a particuUir 
case. The minor is, therefore, distinguished from the major 
by an act of the jurfjmenf,— namely, a subaumption of a 
special case under a rule. Now, consider how this applies 
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to morals ; here the conscience supplies the general rule, or 
major proposition, and about this there is no question ; but, 
to bring the special case of conduct which ia the subject of 
your inquiry under this genera! rule, — here firat commences 
the difficulty, and just upon this point are ethical treatises 
for the most part silent. Accordingly, no man thinks of 
consulting them for his direction under any moral per- 
plexities ; if he reads them at all, it is for the gratification 
of his understanding in surveying the order and relation 
amongst the several members of a system ; never for the 
inlbrmation of his moral judgment 

For any practical use in. that way, a casuistry, — that is, 
a subsumption of the cases most frequently recurring in 
ordinary life,— should be combined with the system of moral 
principles'^; the latter supplying the major (or normal) 
proposition ; the former supplying the minor proposition, 
which brills the special case under the rule. With tlie 
help of this eipla,nation, you will easily understand on 
what principle I venture to denounce, as nuprofitable, the 
whole class of books written on the mode! of Locke's Conduct 
of the Uitderstmiding. According to Locke, the student ia 
not to hurry, but again not to loiter ; not to be too predpi- 

■^ Accordingly, our fashionablB moral practitioner tor this genera- 
tion. Dr. Paley, who prescribes for the consciences of botli universities, 
and, indeed, of most respectable householders, has introduced a good 
deal of casuistry into his work, though not under that name. In 
England there is an aversion to the mere name, founded partly on 
this,— that casnistiy has been most cultivatfld hy Roman Catholic 
divines, and too much with a view to an indulgent aad dispensing 
morahty ; and partly on the excessive subdivision aud hair-splitting 
of cases ; whicli tends to the infinite iQJury of morals, by perplexing 
and tampering with the consciencB, and by prasuming moTality to be 
above the powers ot any but the subtlest minds. All this, however, 
is bnt the abase of casuistry ; and without casuistry of soma sort or 
other no practical decision could be made in the accidents of daily 
life. Of this, on a fitter occasion, I cosld give a cumulative proof. 
Meantiroe let it aoffice to observe that law, which is the most practical 
of all things, is a perpetual easniatry ; in which an immemorial nsage, 
a former decision of She Qoart, or positive statute, furnishes the niiyor 
proposition, and the judgment of the jury, enlightened by the know- 
ledge of the bench, furnishes the minor or casuistical proposition. 
[The vein of thought in this footnote and in the text to which it 
appertains reappears in subsequent writings of De Quincey — e-g. in 
bia Essay on CaauistT}/ : sea ante, Vol. VIII. — M.] 
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having done so, he has 11 w d h 
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adopted for himself tl ytbenpo blf him by 
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which advice is e\ ly h t M Lo k h » — ( gi n 
Over and above all this, the method of the book is aphoristic, 
and, as might be expected from that method, without a plan ; 
which is partly the cause and partly the conseijnenee of 
Laving a plan without foundation. 

Tliis word foundation leads me to one remark suggested 
by your letter ; and with Ihat I shall conclude my own. 
When I spoke above of the student's taking his foundations 
broad and deep, I had my eye chiefly on the corner-stones 
of strong-built knowledge : namely, on logic ] on a proper 
choice of languages ; on a particular part of what is called 
metaphysics ; and on mathematics. Now, you allege {I sup- 
pose upon occasion of my references to mathematics in ray 
last letter) that you have no "genius" for mathematics; 
and you speak with the usual awe (jpavor attonitorum) of the 
supposed " profundity " of intellect necessary to a great pro- 
gress in this direction. Be assured that you are in utter 
error, though it be an error all but universal. In mathe- 
matics, upon two irresistible ai^umenta which I shall set in 
a clear light when I come to explain the procedure of the 
mind with regard to that sort of evidence and that sort of 
investigation, there can be no subtlety ; all minds are levelled, 
except as to the rapidity of llie course ; oind, from the entire 
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absence of all those acls of mind which tlo really imply pro- 
fundity of intellect, it is a questiou whether an idiot might 
not be made an excellent mathematician. Listen not to the 
romantic notions of the world on this subject ; above all, 
listen not to mathematicians. Mathematicians, as mathe- 
maticians, have no business with the C[tie3tion. It is one 
thing to understand mathematics ; another, and far different, 
to understand tlie philosophy of mathenmtica. With respect to 
this, it is memorable that in no one of the great philosophical 
questions which the ascent of mathematics has from time to 
time brought up above the horizon of our speculative view, 
baa any mathematician who was merely such (however 
eminent) had depth of intellect adequate to its solution. 
Without insisting on the absurdities published by mathe- 
maticians on the philosophy of the injinite since that notion 
was introduced into mathematics, or on the fruitless attempts 
of all but a metaphysician, to settle the strife between the 
conflicting modes of valuing living forces, — I need only ask 
what English or French mathematician has been able to 
exhibit the notion of negative ^tui/ntitiea in a theory endur- 
able even to a popular philosophy, or which has commanded 
any aasent 1 Or, again, what Algebra is there eiistiiig 
which does not contain a false and ludicrous account of the 
procedure in that science, as contrasted with the procedure 
in Geometry ! But, not to trouble you with more of these 
cases so opprobrious to mathematicians, lay this to heart, — 
that mathematics are very easy and very important ; they 
are, in fact, the organ of one lai^e division of human know- 
ledge. And, as it is of consequence that you should lose no 
time by waiting for my letter on that subject, let me fore- 
stall so much of it aa to advise that you would immediately 
commence with Euclid ; reading those eight books of the 
Elements which are usually read, and the Data. If you 
should go no further, so much geometry will be useful and 
delightful ; and so much, by reading for two hours a day, 
you will easily accomplish in about thirteen weeks, — i.e. 
one quarter of a year. — Yours, most truly, 

X. Y. Z, 
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ON LANGUAGES 



My TBiR Sir,— In my three following lettera I am to con- 
sider, 1st, Lai^iages, 3d, Logic, Arts of Memory ; not as 
parts of knowledge Bought or valued on their own account, 
hut simply as the most genera! amongst the means and 
inatnunenta of the student, — estimated therefore with a 
reference to the numher and importance of the ends which 
they further, and fairly to he presnmed in all schemes of 
self- improvement liberally planned. In this letter I will 
speak of languages ; ray thoughts, and a twenty years' 
experience as a student, having furnished me with some 
hints that may be useful in determining your choice, where 
choice is at first sight so difScult, and the evils of an 
erroneous choice bo great. On this Bahel of an earth which 
you and I inhabit, there are said to he about three thousand 
languages and jai^ons. Of nearly five hundred you will 
find a specimen in the Mitkridates of Adelung,! and in some 
other German works of more moderate bulk.^ The final 
purposes of this vast engine for separating nations it is not 
diflcult in part to perceive ; and it is presumable that those 
pnrpoeea have been nearly fulfilled ; since there can be little 
doubt that within the next two centuries all the barbarous 
languages of the earth (that is, those without a literature) 
will be one after one strangled and exterminated by four 
European languages, — namely, the English, the Spanish, the 
Portuguese, and the Russian. Central Africa, and that only, 
can resist the momentum of civilisation for a longer period. 
Now, languages are sometimes studied, not as a key to so 
many bodies of literature, but as an object per se,- — for 

1 John Christoplier Adelang, German philologist, 1732-1806.— M. 

' Especially one, whose title I forget, by Vater, the editor and 
completer of the MUhiidates, after Adelung'a death, [John Severein 
Vater, 1771-1826.— M.] By the way, for the sake of the merely 
Ei^liflh reader, It may be wall to mention that the Mitkridates is so 
called ■with an allusion to tha great king of that name contemporary 
with SyEa, Lacnllna, &c., of whom the tradition was that, in an 
immense and polyglot army, composed tcom a great variety of nations, 
he could talk to every soldier in his own Inngiiago, 
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Oriental Languages in the Univereity of Edinburgh, in 1812 ; and died 
in 1813, in the thirty-eighth jear of hfa age, after Imviug held that 
academic post for a sii^le session. He had pubiished in 1812 Outlinei 
of Oriejllal Philology ; and he left for posthnmous puMioation A 
Hislmy of European LaTiguagea ; or MeaeaTChea itilo the J^nities of 
the TetUottie, Oreet, CeUie, Slaiiomc, and Indiaa Notions, A most 
interealjng and intimal^ account of this remarkable man wlii be found 
in tlie Memoire of the famous Archibald Constable of Edinburgh 
pnblished by hla son Thomas Constable in 1S73.— M, 
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For I will not conceal from you that one of 
i t f U t tl gr th I m 1 
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refill tn,ttn.Hlltco tmll^. 

d a, h m t t t 1 pi hi If fal 

position with respect ti certain j ri positions , views them, 
from a false centre ; makes a false oi an imperfect antithesis; 
apprehends a definition with insufficient rigour ; or fails in 
his use of it to keep it self-consistent^ These and a thousand 
other errors are met by a thousand appropriate resources — 
all of a true intellectual character ; comparing, combining, 
distinguishing, generalizing, subdividing, acts of abstraction 
and evolution, of synthesis and analysis, until the most torpid 
minds are ventilated, and healthily excited by this intro- 
version of the faculties upon themselves. 

But in the study of language (with an exception, however, 
to a oeitaift extent, in favour of Latin and Greek, which I 
shall notice hereafter) nothing of all thia can take place, and 
for one simple reason — that all is arbitrary. Wherever there 
is a law and system, wherever there is relation and corre- 
spondence of parts, the intellect will make its way — will 
interfuse amongst the dry bones the blood and pulses of life, 
and create " a soul nnder the ribs of death." But whatsoever 
ia arbitrary and conventional — which yields no reason why it 
should be this way rather than that, obeying no theory or 
law — must, by its lifeless forms, kill and mortify the action 
of the intellect. If this be true, it becomes every student to 
keep watch upon himself that he does not, upon any light 
temptation, allow himself an overbalance of stndy in this 
direction ; for the temptations to such an excess, which in 
our days are more powerful than formerly, are at all times 
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too powerful. Of all tlie weapons in the annoury of the 
scholar, none is bo slioivj or so captivatmg to commonplace 
minda as skill in languages. Vanity is, therefore, one cause 
of the undue application to languages. A second is the 
national foikim. What nation but ouraeltes ever made the 
language of its eternal enemy an essential part of even a 
decent education 1^ What should we think of Roman 
policy, if, during the Second Punic War, the Carthi^nian 
language had been taught as a matter of course to tJie 
children of every Roman citizen ? But a third cause, which 
I heliete has more efficacy than either of the fonner, is mere 
Umty^Qie simple fact of being unballasted by any sufficient 
weight of plan or settled purpose to present & counterpoise 
to the slightest momentum this way or that, arising from 
any impulse of accident or personal caprice. When there 
ta ce hrta h f will he sufScient to determine 
th t I m mh that, happening to spend an 

ti Ilf h h. west coast of Devonshire, I 

t J 11 th y m lad wh m I knew busily employed on 
htdyfm b yOn the opposite shore of the 

ban 1 in 11 tl S th W Ish potts of Tenby, &c, they 
w 1 b 1 p n hology : in neither case from 

Y I 1 f tl ce, but simply availing them- 

1 f th I cal d antages. Now, here a man must 

1 V t ly 11 d to laugh ; for the studies were 
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hdntp istd dto won en ai d un wo u n the 
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t dprp fnajl mu own that I ha e of en 

1 bl to h k my If somethin Ik a c nt mpt ou 

fcehi^i , nor should I wish to check myself, but lor temem 
bering how many men of energetic minds constantly give 
way to slight and inadecLuate motives, simply for want of 

' See tta advertisements of the linmblest schools ; in which, how- 
ever low the price of tuition, &c., is fixed, French never fails to enter 
as a principal branch of the course of study. To which ^t I may 
add that even twelve or fifteen yeai's ago I have seen French circulating 
Uhraries in London, chieflj' supported by people in a humble rank. 
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being oummoaed to anv an'ijioui reviews of their own conduct. 
How mdny cise^ lia e I known where a particular study— 
a.., au[ pose, of the Hartleian pi losophy — was pursued 
thro nho t a whole coUej,e s mplj becau e a man of talents 
had talked of t n the j mior common room 1 How many 
where a hook he n e popular be aust t had been mentioned 
n the Eu sc of Co 03? How n any where a man 
reaoli ed to learn Welsh because he was spending a month or 
two at Barmouth ? or Italian because he had found a MiTlin 
series of the poets in his aunt's library 1 or the violin because 
he had bought a fine one at an auction 1 

In 1808-9 you must well remember what a strong impnlse 
the opening of the Peninsular War communicated to oui 
current literature. The presses of Loudon and the provinces 
teemed with editions of Spanish books, dictionaries, and 
grammars ; and the motions of the British armies were 
accompanied by a corresponding activity among British 
compositors. From the just interest which is now renewed 
in Spanish affairs, I suppose something of the same scene 
will recur. Now, for my own part, though undoubtedly I 
would, for the sake of Calderon alone (judging of him through 
a German translation), most willingly study the Spanish 
literature (if I had leisure), yet I should be ashamed to do so 
upon the irrelevant and occasioTial aummons of an interesting 
situation in Spanish affairs. I should feel that by such an 
act I confessed a want of preoccupation in my mind, a want 
of self-origination in my plans, an inertness of will, which, 
above all things, I do and ought to detest If it were right 
for me (right, I mean, in relation to my previous scheme of 
study) to have dedicated a portion of my life to the Spanish 
literature, it must have been right before the Spanish politics 
took an interesting aspect. If it were not right, it could not 
become so upon a si^gestion so purely verbal as the recur- 
rence of the word Spanish in the London journals. 

This, I am sure, you will interpret candidly, I am not 
auppOBLng you less furnished with powers of self-determina- 
tion than myself. I have no personal allusion or exception ; 
but I suppose every man liable to be acted on unduly, or by 
inadequate impulses, so long as he is not possessed by some 
plan that may steady that levity of nature which is implied 
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in the mere state of indifleienoe to all settled plans. This 
levity, in our days, meets ^ith an. accidental ally m the 
extraordinary laoilities for studying languages in the shape 
of elementary hooks ; whi^h facilities of themieb ea form a 
fourth, cause of the disproportionate study given to languages. 
But a £flh cause occurs to me, of a lees selSsh and indolent 
character than any of the preceding ; and, as it aeema to me 
hardly possible thai, it should not influence you more or less 
tffoake your choice of languages too large and comprehensive, 
I shall tell you, from my own ease, what may be sufEcient to 
set you on your guard against too muck indulgence to a 
feeling in itself Juat and natural. In my youthful days, I 
never entered a great library, suppose of one hundred thousand 
volumes, hut my predominant feeling was one of pain and 
disturbance of mind, — not much unlike that ivhich drew 
tears from Xerxes, on viewing his immense army, and reflect- 
ing that in one hundred years not one soul would remain 
alive. To me, with respect to the hooks, the same effect 
would he brought about by my own deatli. Here, said I, 
are one hundred thousand books, the worst of them capable 
of giving me some pleasure and instruction ; and before I can 
have had time to extract the honey from one-twentieth of 
this hive, m all likelihood I shall be summoned away. This 
thought, I am sure, must have often occurred to yourself ; 
and jou may judge how mucli it was aggravated when I 
found that, subtracting all merely professional books — books 
of reference, as dictionaries, &c. &c. &c. — from the universal 
library of Europe, there would still remain a total of not less 
than twelve hundred thousand books over and above what the 
presses of Europe are still disemboguing into the ocean of 
literature, many of them immense folios or quartos. Now, I 
hal been told by an eminent English author, that, with 
respect to one single work, namely, the History of Thuanus, 
a calculation had been made by a Portuguese monk, which 
showed that barely to read over the words (and allowing no 
time for reflection) would require three years' labour, at the 
rate of (I think) tiiree hours a day.^ Further, I had myself 
' Jacques Augusts de Thou (Latinised Thtianvi), French lawyer 
tmd historian, 1553-1617. His Bistona titi Temporis (History of liis 
own Time), began in 1593, was not completely pnblished till 1620, 
when it consisted of 1S8 boolis.— M. 
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ascertamed that to read a duodecimo volume, in prose, of 

four hundred pages — all skipping being barred, and the 

rapid reading which belongs to the vulgar interest of a novel 

— was a very sufficient work for one day, Oonsequeutly, 

three hundred and sixty-live per annum — that is {with a very 

small allowance for the claims of life on one's own account 

and that of one's friends), one thousand for every triennium ; 

that is, ten thousand for thirty veara — wiU be as much as a 
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time wliicla connected the two great worlds, the past and the 
future. I stood in eq^ual relation to both ; I asked for 
admittance to one as much aa to the other. Even if a 
necromancer could have brought up the great men of the 
seventeenth century, I should have said, " WTiat good does 
all thia do me 1 Where are those of the twentieth century!" 
— and BO onward 1 In short, I never turned my thoughts 
this way but 1 feU into a downright midsummer madness. I 
could not enjoy what I had, — craving for that which I had 
not, and could not have j was thirsty, like Tantalus, in the 
midst of waters ; even when using my present wealth, thought 
only of its perishableness ; and " wept to have what I so 
feared to lose." 

But all this, you will say, was, by my own admission, 
" madness." Madness, I grant ; but such a madness ! not as 
lunatics suffer ; no hallucination of the brain ; but a madness 
like that of misers,— the usurpation and despotism of one 
feeling, natural in itself, but travelling into an excess which 
at last upset all which should have balanced it. And I 
must assert that, with allowance for difference of degrees, no 
madness is more common. Many of those who give them- 
selves up to the study of languages do so under the same 
disease which I have described ; and, if they do not carry it 
on to the same estremity of wretchedness, it is because they 
aje not so logical, and so consistent in their madness, as I 
was. tinder our present enormous accumulation of books, I 
do affirm that a miserable distraction of choice (which ia the 
germ of such a madness) must be very generally incident to 
the times ; that the symptoms of it are, in fact, very preva^ 
lent ; and that one of the chief symptoms is an enormous 
"gluttonism" for books, and for adding language to 
language ; and in this way it is that literature becomes 
much more a source of torment than of pleasure. Nay, I 
will go further, and will say that, of many who escape this 
disease, some owe their privilege simply to the narrowness of 
their minds, and contracted range of their sympathies with 
literature, — which enlarged, they would soon lose it: Others 
again, owe it to their situation; aa, for instance, in a country 
town, where, books being few, a man can use up all his 
materials; his appetite is unpalled, and he is grateful for the 
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loan of a SIS., &o. But bring Idm np to London ; sliow him 
the waggon-loads of unused stores which he is at liberty to 
work up ; tell him that theise'eveii. are but a trifle, perhaps, 
to what he may find in the libraries of Paris, Dresden, 
Milan, &c., of religious houses, of English noblemen, &c,, — 
and this same man who came up to London blithe and 
happy will leave it pale and sad. You liave ruined his 
peace of mind. A subject which he fancied himself capable 
of exiausting he finds to be a labour for centuries. He has 
no longer the healthy pleasure of feeling himself master of 
his materials ; ke is degraded into their slave. Perhaps I 
dwell too much on this subject; but allow me, before I leave 
it^ to illustrate what I have said by the case of two eminent 
literati, who are at this moment eshibitii^ themselves as a 
couple of figurantes (if I may so say) on the stage of Europe, 
and who have sacrificed their own happiness and dignity of 
mind to the very madness I have been describing ; or, if 
not, to the far more selfish passion for notoriety and 
ostentatious display. The men I mean are Frederick 
Schlegel, better known to the English public as the friend 
of Madanie de StaSl, and F. Bouterwek.^ 

The history of the last is somewhat ludicrous. Coming 
upon the stage at a time when Kant possessed the national 
mind of Germany, lie thought it would be a good speculation 
not to fall into the train of the philosopher, but to open a 
sort of chapel of dissent He saw no reason why men should 
not swear by Bouterwek, as well as by Kant ; and, connect- 
ing this fact with the subsequent confession of Bouterwek 
that he was in reality playing off a conscious hoax, it is 
laughable to mention that for a time he absolutely found 
some followers — who worshipped him, but suspiciously and 
provisionally. Unfortunately, however, as he had no leisure 
or ability to understand Kant, he was obliged to adopt Dr. 
Priestley's plan of revoking and cancelling in every successive 
work all his former works, as false, pestilent, and heretical. 
This upset him. The philosopher was unfrocked ; and in 
that line of business he found himself bankrupt At this 
crisis things looked ilL However, being young, he pleaded 

Freilcrick 
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iiis tender years. George Barnwell and otiiers had been led 
astray as well as himself by keeping bad company ^ : he had 
now quitted all connexion with metaphysics, and begged to 
inform the public that- he had opened an entirely new con- 
cern for criticism in all its hranclies. He kept his word ; he 
left off hoaxing, and applied himself to a respectable line of 
business. 

The fruits of his labours were a history, in twelve 

volumes, of modern literature from the end of the thirteenth 

century. Of this work I have examined all that I pretend 

to judge of, — -namely, the two sections rekiting to the German 
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represented as liuilt on as much reading, thougb not directly 
quoted ; and to all that Boutei'wek lield forth in his promises 
Sohiegel added, as a little ionns to his subscribers, 1. Oriental 
literature, 2. The Scandinavian literature, 3. The Provencal 
literature, and, for aught I know, a billion of things besides; 
to saj nothing of an active share in the current literature, as 
reviewer, magaziiuBt, and author of all work. 

Now, the very history of these pretensions exposes their 
hollowness : to record them is to refute them. Knowing, as 
we all know, how maJiy years it demands, and by what a 
leisurely and genial communication with their works it is, 
that we can gain, any deep intimacy with even a few great 
artists, such aa Shakspore, Milton, or Euripides, how 
monstrous a fiction would that man force on our credulity 
who tells us that he had read and weighed in the balances 
the total products of human intellect dispersed through 
thirty languages for a period of three thousand years ; and 
how gross a delusion does he practise upon his own mind 
who can persuade himself that it is reading to cram himself 
with words the bare sense of which can hardly have time to 
glance, like the lamps of a mail CDaoh upon his hurried and 
bewildered understand ng There is a i cture at Oifoid, 
which I saw when a boy ot an oU man with misery in his 
eye, in the act of ccpymg a book wid the story attached (I 
forget whether with any hiat r c foundation) s that he was 
under a vow to eopj out some gicat portion of the Bible 
before he allowed himself (oi was allowed) to eat. I dare say 
you know the picture and perhaps I tell the story wrong. 
However, just such a man and just so woebegone, must 
this man of words appear when he is alone in his study ; 
with a frozen heart and a famished intellect and every now 
and then perhaps ti-claiming with Alcibiadea, " ye 
Athenians ! what a woild of harlship I endure to obtain 
your applause ! " So sli^l th is his knowledge worked into 
the texture of his m nl thit I am pcin ided a brain fever 
would sweep it all awiy 

With this sketch of Meays. Bouterwek and Sohlegel, it is 
superfluous to add that their cntici'ims are utterly worthless ; 
being all words — word*" — words howe'Vt. with this differ- 
ence: that Bouterwek s are simply = 0, bsing the mere 
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mbbjaliy sweepings from the works of literatuli long since 
defunct ; but Schlegel's, agreeably to his natural haughtiness 
and superior talents, are had in a positive sense — being filled 
with such conceits, fancies, and fictions, as you would 
naturally expect from a clever man talking ahont what he 
had never, in any true sense of the word, read.^ genius 
of English good sense, keep any child of mine from ever 
sacrificing his peace and intellectual health to such a life of 
showy emptiness, of pretence, of noise, and of words ; and, 
even with a view to the opinion of others, if it were worth 
while saetifieing very much to that, teach him how far more 
enviable is the reputation of having produced even one work, 
though but in a lower department of art, and which has 
^ven pleasure to myriads — (such, suppose, aa The Vicar of 
(P'ofe^eM}^tlian to have lived in tlie wonderment of a 
gazing crowd, like a rope-dancer, or a posture-master, with 
the fame of incredible attainments that tend to no man's 
pleasure, and which perish to the remembrance of all men as 
soon as their possessor is in his grave. 

^ The most diaingeuncnis instances in Schlegel af familiar acquaint- 
ance claimed witli subjects of which he is necessarily iguoiaat are the 
numerons passages in whicb he speaks of philosophers, especially of 
Spinoia, Leibnita, and Kant. In such cases his sentences are always 
most artifloially and jesuitically constructed, to give him the air of 
being quite at Ms ease on tlie one hnud, and yet, on the other, ta 
avoid committing himself by too much descent into particulars. So 
dangerous, however, is it for the ablest man to attempt speaking of 
what be does not understand, that, as a s^lor will detect a landsman, 
however eipert in the use of nautical diction, before be has uttered 
two sentences, so, with all Ms art and finesse, and speaking besides to 
qnestions of his own choosing, yet cannot Schlegel escape detection in 
any one Instance when he has attempted to act the philosopher. Even 
where the thing said is not otherwise objectionable, it generally detects 
itself as tie remark of a novice, by addressii^ itself to something 
astra-essential in the philosophy, and wMch a tme judge would have 
passed over as impertinent to the real business of the system. Of the 
ludicrons blunders which inevitably arise both in Bouterwek and 
Schlegel from tasty reading, or no reading at all, I noted some curious 
instances In my pocket-book ; but, not having it with me, I shall 
mention two from memory. Bouterwek and Schlegel both would be 
h^hly offended, I suppose, if I were to donbt whether they had ever 
read the Paradise lost. "0 calumny, vile calumny 1 We that have 
given such fine criticisms upon it, not to have lead it ! " Yes ; but 
there is such a case sji rsrant natura as that of criticising a work 
which the critic had not even seen. Now, that Bouterwek had not 
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Thus, at some risk of fatiguing jo\i, I liave e; 
to sharpen your attention to the extreme danger which 
threatens a self-instructor in the beaetting temptatioES to 
an over - cultivation of languages ; temptations which, 
whether appealing to his vanity and love of ostentation, or 
to Hs craving for a multifarious mastery over hooks, termi- 
nate in the same evil of suhstituting a barren study of 
words, — which is, besides, the most lingering of all studies, 
— for the healthy exercises of the intellect. All the great 
European poets, orators, and wits, are mentioned in a man's 
hearing so often, and so much discussion is constantly going 
on about tlieir comparative merits, that a body of irritation 
and curiosity colleets about these names, and unites with 
more legitinmte feelings to persuade a man that it is 
necessary he should read them all — each in his own 
language. In a celebrated satire (The Pursuits of Literature), 
much read in my youth, and which I myself read about 
twenty-five years ago,^ I remember one counsel — there 

read the Paradise Lost I tWnk probable from this ; — Bodmer, during 
part of the first half of the last century, as is known to the students 
of German literature, was at the head of a party who supported the 
English literature against the French party of the old dolt Gottsched. 
IBodmer, 1698-1783 ; Gottsched, 1700-1766.— M,] From some work 
of Bodmer's, Boaterwek quotes irith praise a passage ivhioh, from 
heing in plain German prosa, he supposes to be Bodmer's, but which, 
unfortunately, happens Wi be a pass^e in the Paradise lost, and so 
memornblo a passage that uo one having once read it coald have failed 
to tecognisa it. So much for Bouterwek. As to Schlegel, the pre- 
sumption against him rests npon this : — He is lecturing MUton in a 
high professor's style for his ohoice of a subject; "Milton," says he, 
" did not consider that the fall of man was but an inchoate action, 
" but a part of a system, of which the reslaratiou of man is another 
" and equally essential part. The action of the Paradise Lost is, 
" therefore, essentially imperfect," (Quoting from memory, and from 
a memory some years old, I do not pretend to give the words, but 
this is the sense. ) Now, jmce lanti viri, Milton d^ consider this, and 
has provided tor it by a magnificent eipedient, ivhich a man who had 
read the Paradise Lost would have been likely to remember, — namely, 
by the Vision combined with the Narrative of the Archangel, in which 
his final restoration is made knomi to Adam ; without which, indeed, 
to say nothing of Mr. Schlegel'a objection, the poem coald not have 
closed with that T^xme necessary as the final impression of any great 
work of art. 

' T!is Purimils of Literalure, a SetiriaU Poem,, vnth Notes, pub- 
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addressed to young men, but, in fact, of universa! application. 
" I call upon tlieni," said the author, " to dare to be ignorant 
of many things " : a wise counsel, and justly expressed ; for 
it veq^uirea much courage to forsake popular paths of know- 
ledge, merely upon a conviction that they are not favourable 
to the nltimate ends of knowledge. In you, however, that 
sort of courage may be presumed ; but how will you " dare 
to be ignorant" of many things in opposition to the cravings 
of your own mind ! Simply thus ; destroy these false 
cravings by introducmg a healthier state of the organ. A 
good scheme of study will soon show itself to be such by 
this one test— that it will exclude aB powerfully as it will 
appropriate; it will be a system of repulsion no less than of 
attraction ; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by the 
deep and genial pleasures of one truly intellectual pursuit, 
you will be easy and indifferent to all others that had pre- 
viously teased you with transient excitement ; just as you 
will sometimes see a man superficially irritated, as it were, 
with wandering fits of liking for three or four women at 
once, which he is ahsuid enough to call "being in love" ; 
hut, once profoundly in love (supposing him capable of being 
so), he never makes such a mistake again, all his feelings 
after (hat being absorbed into a sublime unity. Now, with- 
out anticipating this scheme of study out of ita place, yet in 
general you know whether your intentions lean most to 
science or to literature. For upon this decision revolve the 
whole motives which can determine your choice of 
languages ; as, for instance, if you are in quest of science 
or philosophy, no language in Europe at this day (unless 
the Turkish) is so slenderly furnished as the Spanish ; on 
the other hand, for literature, I am disposed to think that 
after the Ei^lish none is so wealthy (I mean in quality, not 
in quantity). 

Here, however, to prevent all mistakes, let me establish 
one necessary distinction. The word literature is a perpetual 
source of confusion, because it is used in two senses, and 

lished auonyraouely, in tonr EnccesBive parts, in 1794-7, va.n by Thomas 
Jamea Mathias (1757-1835), author of various otter books. It visa 
very popular at one time, and is frequently mentioned ty De Qiiincey, 
but is now all hut foi^tten. — M. 
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those Benses liable to be confounded witli each other. In a 
philosophical use of the word, Literature is the direct and 
adequate antithesis of Booka of Knowledge. But, in a 
popular use, it ia a mere term of convenience for expressing 
inchisiyely the total hooks of a language. In tiiis latter 
sense, a dictionary, a grammar, a spelling-book, an almanac, 
a pharmacopceia, a Parliamentary report, a system of farriery, 
a treatise on billiards, the Court Calendar, &c., belong to the 
literature. But, in the philosophical sense, not only would 
it be ludicrous to redton these as parts of the literature, but 
even booka of much higher pretensions must be eicluded— 
as, for instance, booka of voyages and travels, and generally 
all books in which the matter to be communicated is para- 
mount to the manner or form of its communica,tion ("omari 
res ipsa negat, contenta doceri "). It is difficult to construct 
the idea of "literature" with severe accuracy; for it is a 
iine art — the supreme fine art, and liable to the difEcultiea 
which attend such a subtle notion; in fact, a severe con- 
struction of the idea must be the result of a philosophical 
investigation into this subject, and cannot precede it. But, 
for the sake of obtaining some expression for literature that 
may answer our present purpose, let us throw the question 
into another form. I have said that the antithesis of Litera- 
ture is Books of Knowledge. Now, what is tliat antithesis 
to hnoivledge which is here implicitly latent in the word 
literature? The vulgar antithesis is yfemwre ("aut prodease 
volunt, aut deleotare poet®"). Books, we are told, propose 
to instruct or to amuse. Indeed ! However, not to spend 
any words upon it, I suppose you will admit that this 
wretched antithesis wiU be of no service to us. And, by 
the way, Jet me remark to you, in this, as in other cases, 
how men by their own errors of understanding, by feeble 
thinking, and inadequate distinctions, foi^e chains of mean- 
ness and servility for themselves. For, thia miserable alter- 
native being once admitted, observe what follows. In which 
class of hooks does the Paradise Lost stand ! Among those 
which instruct, or those which amuse 1 Now, if a man 
answers among those which instruct, he lies ; for there ia 
no instruction in it, nor could be in any great poem, accord- 
ing to the meaning which the word must bear in this dis- 
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tinotion, unless it is meant tliat it should involve its own 
a,ntitlieeis. But, if he says, " No ; amongst those which 
amuse," then what a beast must he he to degrade, and in 
this way, what has done the most of any humau work to 
raise and dignify human nature. But the truth is, you see 
that the idiot does not wish U> degrade it ; on the contrary, 
he would willingly tell a He in its favour, if that would ho 
admitted ; hut such is the miserable state of slavery to which 
he has reduced himself by hie own puny distinction ; for, as 
soon as he hops out of one of his little cells, he is under a 
necessity of hopping into the other. The true antithesis i to 
knowledge, in this case, is not pleasure, but potver. All that 
is literature seeks to communicate power ; all that is not 
literature, to communicate knowledge. Now, if it be asked 
wiiat is meant by communicating power, I, in my turn, 
would ask by what name a man would designate the case 
in which I should he made to feel vividly, and with a vital 
consciousness, emotions which ordinary life rarely or never 
supplies occasions for exciting, and which had previously lain 
unwakened, and hardly within the dawn of consciousness — ■ 
as myriads of modes of feeling are at this moment in every 
human mind for want of a poet to organize them ? I say, 
when these inert and sleeping forma are organized, when 
these possibilities are actualized, is this conscious and livii^ 
possession of mine power, or what is it 1 

' For which distinction, as tor most of the sound oriticiam on 
poetry, or any subject conneoted with it that I have ever met with, 
I rnuBt acknowledge my ohligatioaa to mtinj yeara' conversation with 
Mr. Wordsworth. Upon this oooasion it may be useful to notice that 
there ia a rhetorical use of the word " power," very different f(om the 
analytic one here introdnced, which, also, ia due originally to Mr. 
Woiiisworth, and will be found in no book before 1798 ; this ia now 
become a regular siai^ term in London convereation. In reference to 
wbici, it is worth notice that a critic, spealting of the lata Mr. Shelley, 
a year or two ago, in tie most popular lifarary journal of the day, 
said "It is alleged that there is power in Mr, Shelley's poetry; now, 
there can be no power shown in poetry, escept by writing good poems " 
(or words to that effect). Waiving, however, the question of Mr. 
Shelley's merits, so far is this remark from being true that the word 
was originally introduced expressly to provide for lie case where, 
though die poem was not good, from defect in the compiisitical, or from 
other causes, the stamina and matiriel of good poetry, aa fine thinking 
and passionate conceptions, could not be denied to exist. 
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Wlien, iu. King Lear, the height, and depth, and breadth, 
of human passion is revealed to us, and, for the purposes of 
a sublime antagonism, is revealed in the weakness of an old 
man's nature, and in one night two worlds of storm are 
htought lace to face — the human world, and the world of 
physical nature — mirrors of each other, semichoral anti- 
phonies, strophe and antistrophe heaving with rival con- 
vulfiions, and with the double darkness of night and 
raadness,^ — -when I am. thna suddenly startled into a feeling 
of the infinity of the world within me, is this power, or 
what may I call it 1 Space, a^iin, what is it in most 
men's minds ! The lifeless form of the world without ns, 
a postulate of the geometrician, with no more vitality or 
real existence to their feelings than the square root of two. 
But, if Milton has been able to inform, this empty theatre, 
peopling it with Titanic shadows, forms that sat at the eldest 
counsels of the infant world, chaos and original night, — 

"Ghostly shapes, 
To meet at noonUde, Fear and trembling Hope, 

Death the Skeleton, 
And Time tie Shadow,"— 

so that, from being a thing to inscribe with diagrams, it has 
become under bis hands a vital agent on the human mind, — 
I presume that I may justly express the tendency of the 
Paradise Lost by saying that it communicates power ; a pre- 
tension far above all communication of knowledge. Hence- 
forth, therefore, I shall use the antithesis power and 
knowledge as the most philosophical expression for literature 
(that is, Literso Humaniores) and anti- literature (that is, 
Literte didaoticas — naiSeto). 

Now, then, prepared with this distinction, let ns inquire 
whether — weighing the difficulties against the benefits — 
there is an overbalance of motive for you with your purposes 
to study what are inaccurately termed the "classical" lan- 
guages.i And, first, with respect to Greek, we have often 



a matter of discovery that the 
term ' ' classics " is applicabla also to tte modem languages. But, 
surely, this was never doubted by any man who considered the mean- 
ing and origin of the temi. It is drawn, as tlie reader must be 
reminded, from the political economy of Rome. Such a man was 
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Ippsetlityh Atmthts, 

m m 1 on 1 t f h w to ly Gre k f th sak 
of AichimedeB, Apolloni a or D'ophintu" ' In Latin or in 
French you may find tl em all rtgularly translated andpirta 
of them embodied in the works of E (,1 h matbcn at ina 
Besides, if it were otherwise where tl l not ons and all the 
relations are bo few elementarj anl determmite aad t e 
rated as to Ms income in the third class auch another n the fourth 
and so on ; hut he who wa n the h ghest nas ai d emphat ally to 
be of the class, " classicus," a class-man, without adding the number, 
as in that esse suporiluoae. Hence, by an obvious analogy, the best 
anthoTS were rated as classic!, or men of the highest class ; just as in 
English we say "men of rank," absolntely, for men who are in the 
highest ranks of the State. The particular enor by which this mere 
formal term of relation was maleriaied (if I may so say) in one of its 
acoidenfa (namely, tbe application to Greek and Eoman writers) is one 
of the commonest and moat natnral, 

' Archimedes, B.C. 287-212; ApoUonius, about B.C. 2iO ; Dlo- 
phantus, in 6th century a,d. — M. 
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vocabulary therefore bo scanty, as ia mathematics, it could 
not be neeesaaiy to learn Greek, even if you were disposed 
to read the mathematicians in that language, I see no 
marvel in Halley's having translated an Arabic manuscript 
on mathematics with no preyioua knowledge of Arabic ; on 
the contrary, it is a case (and not a very difficult case) of the 
art of deciphering so much practised by Wallis and other 
great mathematicians contemporary with HaUey.^ But ail 
this iiS an idle disputation ; for the knowledge of whatsoever 
sort which lies in Grecian mines, wretchedly aa we are 
furnished with vernacular translations, the Latin version 
will always supply. This, therefore, is not the ground to 
be taken by the advocate of Greek letters. It is not for 
knowledge that Greek is worth learning, but for power. 
Here arises the question — Of what value is this power J that 
is, how is the Grecian literature to he rated in relation 
to other literatures? Now, it is not only because "De 
Carthagine satius est silere quam parciua dicere," but also 
because in my judgment there is no more offensive form of 
levity than the readiness to speat on great problems inci- 
dentally and occasionally, — that I shall wholly decline this 
question. "We have hitherto seen no rational criticism on 
Greek literature ; nor, indeed, to say the truth, much criticism 
which teaches anything, or solves anything, upon any litera- 
ture. I shall Eimplj- suggest one consideration to you. The 
question is limited wholly, as you see, to the value of the 
literature in the proper sense of that word. Now, it is my 
private theory, to which you will allow what degree of 
weight you please, fJiat the antique or pagan literature is a 
polar antagonist to the modem or Christian literature ; that 
each is an evolution from a distinct principle, having nothing 
in common but what is necessarily common to all modes of 
thought, — namely, good sense and logic ; and that they are 
to he criticised from different stations and points of view. 
This same thought has occurred to others ; hut no great 
advance is made simply by propounding the general thesis ; 
and as yet nobody has done more.^ It is only by the develop- 

> Sea ante, Vol, VIII, pp. 278-280.— M, 

' Nor do I much eipeot, mtt do more : which opinion I Iraild on 
the particular formula chosen for expressing the opposition of the 
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inent of this thesis that any teal service can. be jjetformed. 
This I have myself attempted, in a series of " reveries " on 
that subject ; and, if you contiaue to hesitate on the q^uestion 
of leaniing Greek now that you know exactly how that 
question ia shaped, and to what it points, ray raanuseript 
contains all tlie assistance that it is in my power to oifer you 
in such a dilemma. The difTerence of the antique from the 
Christian literature, you must hear in mind, is not like that 
between English and Spanish literature — species and species 
— but as between genus and genus. The advantages, there- 
fore, aie — 1, the power which it offers generally as a litera- 
ture, 2, the new phases under which it presents the human 
mind, the antique being the other hemisphere, as it were, 
which, with our own or Chiiatiaa hemisphere, composes the 
entire sphere of human intellectual energy. 

So much for the Greek Now, as to the Latin, the case 
is wholly reversed. Here the literature is of far less value ; 
and, on the whole, with your views, it might be doubled 
whether it would recompense your pains. But the anti- 
literature (as for want of a strict antithesis I must call it) is 
inestimable ; Latin having been the universal language of 
Christendom for so long a period. The Latin, works since 
the Restoration of Letters are alone of immense value for 
knowledge of every kind i much science, inexhaustible erudi- 
tion ; and to this day in Germany, and elsewhere on the 
Continent, the best part of the latter is communicated in 
Latin, Now, though all knowledge is (which power is not) 
adequately communicable by translation, yet, as there is no 
hope that the immense bibliotheca of Latin accumulated in 
the last three centuries ever will be translated, you cannot 
possibly dispense with this language ; and, that being so, it 
is fortunate that you have already a superficial acquaintance 
with it. The best means of cultivating it further, and the 
grounds of selection amongst the modern languages of Christ- 
endom, I wiU discuss fully in my next letter. — Yours, most 
truly, X. Y. Z. 

antique and tha Christian literature, — namely, the classical and the 
romantic. This seBming to me to imply a total mlscoueeption of the 
true principle on which the distinction rests, 1 naturally look for no 
further developments of the thesis from that quarter. 
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Oy LANGDAGES (continued) 

Mr BEAR Sis, — It is my misfortune to ha^e been under 
the necessity too often of wilting rapidly, and without oppor- 
tunities for after-revision. In cases wliere much compodtiim * 
is demanded, this is a serious misfortune, and sometimes 
irreparable, except at the price of recasting the whole work. 
But to a subject like the present little of what is properly 
called composition is applicable ; and somewhat the less from 
the indeterminate form of letters, into which I have purposely 
thrown, my communications. Errors in composition apart, 
there can be no others of importance, except such as relate to 
the matter ; and those are not at all the more incident to a 
man because he is in a hurry. Not to be too much at leisure 
is, indeed, often an advantage. On no occasion of their lives 
do men generally spealc better than on the scaffold, and with 
the executioner at tlieir side ; partly, indeed, because they 
are then most in earnest, and unsolicitous about effect ; but 
partly, also, because the pressure of the time sharpens and 
condenses the faculty of abstracting the capital points at 
issue. On this account I do not plead haste aa an absolute 
and unmitigated disadvantage. Haste palliates what haste 
occasions. Now, there is no haste which can occasion over- 
sights as to the matter to him who has meditated fh ntly 
upon his subject ; all that hast* can do in su h is t 

affect the language with respect to accuracy d p 
and thus far I plead it, I shall never plead i hnnkin 
from the severest responsibility for the thou 1 1 ai 1 1 
stance of anything I say ; but often in palliation f press 
careless or ill chosen. And at no time can I sta d n a 
need of such indulgence than at present, whci I wn I th 

hastily and under circumstances of But n n tte wh t 

Believe, in general, that I write under oir t n 

■^ " Coiapoaitioji " : — This word I nse in a sense not indeed peculiar 
to myself, but yet not very common, nor anywhere, tliat I know of, 
snfficlently developed. It is of the higliest importance in criticism ; 
and, tlierefore, I shall add a note upon the true construction of the idea, 
either at the end of this letter or the nest, according to the spnoo left. 
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unfavouraWa for careful selection of words as can well be 
imagined. 

la my last letter I declined to speak of the antique 
literature, aa a eubject too unwieldy and unmanageable for 
my limits. I mow recur to it for the sate of guarding and 
restraining that particular sentence in wliich I have spoken 
of the Roman literature as inferior to the Greek, In common 
with all the world, I must, of necessity, think it so in the 
drama, and generally in poetry ko.-t' s^oj^jjv. Indeed, for 
some forms of poetry, even of the lower order, it was the mis- 
fortune of the Roman literature that they were not cultivated 
until the era of fastidioua taste, which in every nation takea 
place at a certain frt^e of society. They were harshly 
transplanted as exotica, and never passed through the just 
degrees of a natural growth on Roman soil, Kot withstanding 
this, the most e!cc[uisite specimens of the lighter lytic which 
the world has yet seen must he sought for in Horace ; and 
very few writfirs of any country have approached to Vii^il 
in the art of composition, however low we may be disposed at 
this day to rank him aa a poet, when tried ia the unequal 
contest with the eublimitiea of the Christian literature. 
The truth is (and this is worth being attended to), that the 
peculiar aublimity of the Roman mind does not express itself, 
nor is it at all to be sought, in their poetry. Poetry, accord- 
ing to the Roman ideal of it, was not an adequate or^an for the 
grander movements of the national mind. Roman sublimity 
mnst be looked for in RjDman acts and in Roman sayings. 

For the acts, see their history for a thousand years, the 
early and fabulous part not excepted, — which, for the very 
reason that it is fabulous,^ must be taken as so much the 

' In addition to the argaments lately urged in the Quarterly/ Remem 
for bastardizing and degrading the early history of Koma, I may here 
mention two others, alleged many years ago in conversation by a friead 
of mine. 1. The wimodirale length of time as»igned to the reigns qf 
(he kings. For, though it ia possible that one king'a re^ may cover 
two entire generatioits (as that of Oeoi^ III), or even two and a half 
(as that of Lonis XIV), yet it Is In tlie highest degree improbable that 
a series of seven kii^s, immediately consecutive, should average, in the 
most favourable cases, more than tnenty-fonr years for each : for the 
proof of which, see the Collective Chronology of Ancient and Modem 
Europe. 2. The liramaiic and twli/kial easting of the parts for tfiese 
kings. Each steps forward as a acenical person, to play a distinct part 
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purer product of the Roman mind. Even the infancy of 
Eome was, like the cradle of Hercules, glorified by aplendid 
marvels, — " Nee licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videte." For 
their eayinga, for their anecdotes, their aerioua hon-mots, 
there are none equal to the Eomaii in grandeur. " Englist- 
man I" said a Frenchman once to me, "you that contest our 
claim ta the sublime, and contend that ' la manifere noble ' 
of our artists wears a falsetto character, what do you think 
of that saying of a king of oura, That it became not the King 
of Prance to avenge the injuries of the Duke of Orieans (that 
is, o£ himself, under that title) ? " " Think ! " said I, " why, 
I think it is a magnificent and regal speech, and such is my 
English generosity that I heartOy wish the Emperor Hadrian 
had not said the same thing fifteen hundred years before." ^ 
I would willingly give five shillings myself to purchase the 
copyright of the saying for the French nation ; for they want 
it, and the Eomans could spare it. Pereant qui ante nos 
nostra dixerunt ! Cursed be the name of Hadrian that 
stands between France and the sublimeat of bon-mots! 
Where, again, will yon find a more adequate expression of 
the Eoman majesty than in the saying of Trajan — Imperatorem 
oporteie stantem mori — that Csesar ought to die ataading, a 
speech of imperatonaJ grandmr , implying that he, who was 
"the foremost man of all this world," and, in regard to all 
other nations, the representative of bis own, should express 
its characltnstic virtue in his farewell act, — should die m 
procindu, — and should meet the lait enemy,^ as the first, 

or character One makes Eome , BDotlier makes laws ; another maliea 
an army ; another, religious rights, &c And last of all cornea a gentle- 
man who " enacts the brute part" of destroying', in effect^ what his 
predecessors had constructed, and thus furnishes a decorous catastrophe 
for the whole play, and a magnificent birth for the republican form of 
government. 

' Submonente quodam ut in pristinos inimieoa animadverteret, 
negavit 86 ita facturum ! adjeota civili voce, — minune licere Principi 
Romano, ut qnre privatus agltassat odia ista Imperator eiequi. 
."^ariuin in ^od.-— Vid. Hiator. August. [Some one hinting to hun 
that he should look after his old enemies, he said he would do nothing 
of tha kind, adding this courteous saying, — that it was the last thing 
allowable for a Koraan nobleman to follow out when he was Emperor 
the enmities he might have liad in his private capacity. — M.] 

' Neither let it be objected that it is irrational to oppose what there 
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witli a Roman countenance, and in a soldier's attituda If 
this had an iniperatorial, m hat follows had a consular majesty, 
and is almost the grandest story upon record. Manila, the 
man who rose a ealiga to be seven times consul, nas m a 
dungeon, and a slave wm sent in witli commission to put 
him to death. These were the persons, — the two extremities 
of exalted and forlorn humanity, its vanward and its real- 
ward man, a Eoman consul and an abject ala^e But their 
natural relations to each other were, by the capnoe of 
fortune, monstrously inverted. The consul was in chains ; 
the slave waa for a moment the arbiter of his fate By what 
spells, what magic, did Marius reinstate himself m his 
natural prerogatives 1 By what marvels, drawn from heaven 
or from earth, did he, in the twinkling of an eye, again 
invest himself with the purple, and place between himself and 
his assassin a host of shadowy lictors ? By the mere blank 
supremacy of great minds over weak ones. He faadnaUd, the 
slave, as a rattlesnake does a bird. Standing " like Teneriffe," 
he smote him with his eve and said " Tune homo audes 
ocd CM 1 Dttl fllwp mtokll 
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is no chance of opposing with success. When tlie Roman Senate kept 
their seats imniovahly upon the entrant of the Gaula reeking from 
the BtoTm of Rome, they did it not as supposing that tliie spectacle of 
senatorial dlgnltj could disarm the wrath of their savaga enemy ; if 
they had, thair act would have lost all its splendour. The language 
of their conduct was tiis ; — So far as the grandonr of the will is con- 
cerned, we have carried our resistance to tha last estremity, and have 
eipressed it in the way suitable to our rank. For all teyoad we were 
not answerable; and, having recorded our "protest" in such an 
emphatic langnage, death becomes no dishonour. The stantem itimi 
expresses the same principle, but in a symbolic act. 
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^ So palpable is this truth that the most nnreflectii^ critioa have 
hsnee been led to suspect the pretensions of the Ati/s to a Roman 
origin, [Atys 19 the title ot a peculiar religions poem of Catullus. 

' A favourite old scheme for !ha chronology of the Latin Llterataro 
was that which representtd it hy this snccession of Ages :— the Golden 
Age, ending with Ai^nstus, a.d. 14 ; the Sillier Age, from Angustus 
b> Hadrian, ending ahout A.D. 150 ; and than the Brasm, Imn, and 
Leadeti Ages, ot the subsequent centuries of the Empire. — M. 
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party was yet too recent ; the wounds and cicatrices of the 
State too green ; the existing order of things too immafure 
and critical : the triumphant party Btill viewed as a party, 
and for that cause etill feehng itself a party militant. 
Augustus had that chronic complaint of a "crick in the 
neck " of which later princes are said to have an acute attack 
every 30th of January. Hence a aervOe and timid tone in 
the literature. The fiercer repuhlicans could not be safely 
mentioned. Even Cicero it was not decorous to praise ; and 
Virgil, as perhaps you know, has, by insinuation, contrived 
ta insult^ his memory in the Mneid. But, as the irre- 
sponsible power of the emperors grew better secured, their 
jealousy of republicai nt n ntal lei u 1 fits keenness. 
And, considering that rep Vh an f 1 m f th ught was the 
very matrix of Koman ubi t t gh t to surprise us 
that, as fast as the n t nal ra nl w 1 ht ed from the 
pressure which weigh 1 up n tl n tu I t)l of its senti- 
ment, the literature h Id 1 nt a f ee movement, 
with an elasticity prop t n 1 t th nt t and brevity 
of its depression. A co d ugly in S n a th philosopher, 
in Lucan, in Tacitus n n Plmy tl 1 nger, &;c, but 
especially in the two first I flirm that tl a loftiness of 
thought more eminen Ij anl hara ten t Uy Eoman than 
in any preceding writ and m hat w ank them as 
writers of a silver ag thy nly f th se who are 
servile to the commonplaces of unthinking criticism. 

The style of thought in the silver writers, as a raw material, 
was generally more valuable than that of their predecessors, 
however much they fell below them in the art of working up 
that materiaL And I shall add further that, when I admit 

' " OraiuiU alii cavsas melius" {jEn. VI. 850), — an opinion upon 
the Grecian superiority in this point which is so donlitful even to ua 
in our perfect Impartiality at this dayi as a general opinion without dis- 
crimination of peraona, that we may be sm-e it could not spontaneonaly 
have occurred to a Eoman In a burst of patriotic feeling, and mnst 
have heeu deliberately manufactured to meet the malignant wiahes of 
Auguatus. More especially hecause, in whatever relation of oppoaition 
or ol iudifferenca to the principles of a military goverament, to the 
Parcere sut^^ctis et debdlare superlms, Vii^l might view the fine arts 
of painting, statuary, tec, he conld not but have viewed the arts of 
forensic eloquence as atandii^ in the closest olliiince with that 
principle. 
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the vast defscts of Lucan, for instance, as an artist, I would 
not be imderatood as involving in that concession the least 
toleration of the vulgar doctrine that the diction of the silver 
writers is in any respect helow the standard of pure Latinity 
as ejistiBg in the writers of the Ciceronian age. A better 
structure of Latinity I will affirm boldly, does not exist than 
that of Petronius Arbiter ^ : and, taten aa a body, the writers 
of what is denominated the silver age are for diction no less 
Roman, and for thought much more intensely Roman, than 
any other equal number of writers from the preceding ages, 
and, with a very few exceptions, are the best fitted to take a 
permanent station in the regard of men at your age or mine, 
when the meditative faculties, if they exist at all, are apt to 
expand, and to excite a craving for a greater weight of 
thought thaji is usually to he met with in the elder writers 
of the Roman literature. 

This explanation made, and having made that " amende 
honorable" to the Roman literature which my own gratitude 
demanded, I come now to the remaining part of my business 
in this letter,^namely, the grounds of choice amongst the 
languages of Modem Europe. Reserving to my conclusion 
anything I have to say upon these languages as depositories 
of liUnture properly so called, I shall first speak of them 
as depositories of hiowledge. Among the four great races 
of men in Modern Europe— namely 1. The Celtic, occupy- 
ing a few of the western extremities^ of Europe ; 2. The 
Teutonic, occupying the northern and midland parts ^; 3. 
The Latin (blended with Teutonic tribes) occupying the 
south*; and, 4. The Slavonic, occupying the east, — -it is 

^ Petronins Arbiter, antlior of a Itiud of novel called Satyncon, of 
which only fragments remain, died by Buidda a.e. 66. — M. 

' Hamely ; 1. In the Cornish, Welsh, Manka, Highland Scotch, 
and Irish provincca of the British empire (in the first and last it is 
true tliat tha liarharous Celtie hlood haa been too much improved by 
Teutonic admixture to allow of our considering the existing rsoea aa 
purely Celtic ; this, however, does not affect the classification of their 
genuine literary relics) ; 2. In Biscay ; and 3. In Basse Bretagne 
(Armorica) : to sa,y nothing of a Celtic district said to exist in the 
Alps, be. 

' Namely : Iceland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Nether- 
lands, England, and Scotch Lowlands. 

' Namely ; Italy, France, Spain, ami Portugal. 
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evident tliat of the firat and the last it is uimeoeseary to say 
anything in this place, because their pretensions to literature 
do not extend to our present sense of the word. No Celt 
even, however extravagant, pretends to the possession of a 
body of Celtic philosophy and Celtic science of independent 
growth. The Celtic and Slavonic languages therefore dis- 
missed, our business at present is with those of the Latin and 
the Teutonic families. Mow, three of the Latin family, 
namely, the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are at once 
excluded for the purpose before ua : because it ia notorious 
that, from political and religious causes, these three nations 
have but feebly participated in the general scientific and 
philosophic labours of the age. Italy, indeed, has cultivated 
natural philosophy with an exclusive zeal ; a direction 
probably impressed upon the national mind by patriotic 
reverence for her great names in that department- But, 
merely for the sake of such knowledge (supposing no other 
motive), it would be idle to pay the price of learning a 
language,— all the current contributions to science being 
regularly gathered into the general gamer of Europe by the 
scientific journals both at home and abroad. Of the Latin 
languages, therefore, which are wholly the languages of 
Caliolic nations, but one — that is, the French — can present 
any sufBoient attractions to a student in search of general 
knowledge. Of the Teutonic literatures, on the other hand, 
which are the adeq^uate representatives of the Protestant 
intellectual interest in Europe (no Catholic nations speaking 
a Teutonic language except the southem states of Germany 
and part of the Netherlands), all give way at once to the 
paramount pretensions of the English and the German. I 
do not say this with the levity of ignorance, as if presuming, 
as a matter of course, that in a small territory, such as 
Denmari, e.g., the literature must, of necessity, bear a value 
proportioned to its political rank. On. the contrary, I have 
some acijitaiutanoe with the Danish literature ^ ; and, though, 

1 I take this opportunity of mentiouing a curious fact which I 
aacertained about twelve years ago, when studying the Danish. The 
Ei^lish and Scotch philologista have generally asserted that the Danish 
invasions in the ninth and tenth centuries, and their settienieuta in 
varions parts of the islands (as Lincolnshire, Cumberland, &o.), hail 
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ia the proper sense of tlie word literature as a body of 
creative art, I cannot esteem it highly, yet aa a depository of 
knowledge in one particular direction — namely, the direction 
of historical and antiquarian researcli — -it has, undoubtedly, 
high claims upon the student's attention. But this is a 
direction in which a long series of writers descending from a 
remote antiquity is of more importance than a great con- 
tempoiary body ; whereas, for the cultivation of knowledge 
in a more comprehensive sense, and arrived at its present 
stage, large simultaneous efforts are of more importance than 
the longest successive efforts. Now, for such a purpose, it is 
self-evident that the means at the disposal of every State 
must be in due proportion to its statistical ranlt ; for not 
only must the scientific institutions, the purchasers of books, 
&c., keep pace with the general progress of the country, hut 
commerce alone, and the arts of life, which are so much 
benefited by science, naturally react upon science in a degree 
proportioned to the wealth of eyery State in their demand 
for the aids of chemistry, mechanics, engineering, &c &c. ; 
a fact, with its inevitable results, to which I need scarcely 
call your attention. Moreover, waiving all mere presumptive 
arguments, the hare amount of books annually published in 
the several countries of Europe puts the matter out of all 
doubt that the great commerce of thought and knowledge in 
the civilized world is at this day conducted in three languages 
— the English, the German, and the French. You, there- 
left little or no traces of themselves in the languagB. This opinion 
lias been lately ressserted in Dr. Murray's worlt on the European 
Languages. [See footnote, ante, p. 34. — M.] It is, however, iuaoou- 
rate. For tlie remailiable dialect spoken amongst tlie lakes of Cumher- 
land and Westmoreland, together with the names of the monntains, 
tarns, &c., most of whiei resist all attempts to nnlock their meaning 
from the Anglo-Saion, or any other form of the Teutonic, are pum 
Danish — generallj intelligible fiom tie modern Banisli of this day, 
but in all cases from the elder form of tho Danisli. Whenever my 
Opera Omnia are collected, I shall reprint a little memoir on this 
sabject^ which I inserted about four years ago in a provincial news- 
paper [the Westmoreland Qosdie, which De Quincey edited in 1819. 
— M,] : or possibly, before that event, for the amusement of the lake 
tourists, Mr. Wordsworth may do me the favour to accept it as an 
appendii to his worlt on the English Lakes. [Among De Quincey's 
contributions in Ms last years to the Edjnliurgii periodical called 
Titan was a little paper entitlod " The Lake Dialect."— M.] 
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fore, having the good fortune to be an Englishman, are bo 
make your choice between the two last ; and, this being so, 
I conceive that there is no room for hesitation, — the "detur 
pulchriori " being, in this case (that ia, remember, with an 
exclusive reference to Icaovjledge), a direction easily followed. 
Dr. Johnson was accustomed to say of the French litera- 
ture, aa the kindest thing he had to say about it, that he 
valued it chiefly for this reason — that it had a book upon 
every Bubjeot, How far this might be a reasonable opinion 
fifty years ago, and undeistood, as Dr. Johnson must have 
meant it, of the French literature as compared with the 
English of the same period, I will not pretend to say. It 
has certainly ceased to be true even under these restrictions, 
and is in flagrant opposition to the truth if extended to the 
French in its relation to the German. Undoubtedly the 
French literature holds out to the student some peculiar 
advantages, as what literature does not f— some, even, which 
we should not have anticipated ; for, though we justly value 
ourselves as a nation upon our classical education, yet no 
literature ia poorer than the English in the leamii^ of 
classical anti([uities : our Bentleys even, and our Persons, 
having thrown all their learning into the channel of 
philology ; whilst a single volume of the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions contains more useful anti- 
quarian research than a whole English library. In digests 
of history, again, the French language ia richer than ours, 
and in their dictionaries of miscellaneous knowledge (not in 
their enoyclopredias). But all these are advantages of the 
French only in relation to the English and not to the German 
literature, which, for vast compass, variety, and extent, far 
exceeds all others as a depository for the current accumula- 
tions of knowledge. The mere number of hooka published 
annually in Germany, compared with the annual product of 
France and England, is alone a satisfactory evidence of this 
assertion. With relation to France, it is a second argument 
in its favour that the intellectual activity of Germany is not 
intensely accumulated in one great capital, aa it is in Paris ; 
but, whilst it is here and there converged intensely enough 
for all useful purposes (aa at Berlin, Konigsbe:^ Leipsic, 
Dresden, Vienna, Mnnich, &c), it is also healthily diffused 
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over tlie whole territory. There is not a aistli-rate town in 
Protestant Germany which does not annually contribute its 
quota of books : intellectual culture has manured the whole 
soil : not a district but it has peaetrated, 



A third advantage on the side of Germany (an advantage 
for this purpose) is its division into a great number of inde- 
pendent states. From this cirourastanoo it derives the 
benefit of an internal rivalship amongst its several members, 
over and above that general external rivalship which it 
maintains with other nations. An advantage of the same 
kind we enjoy in England. The British nation is fortunately 
split into three great divisions, and thus a national feeling 
of emulation and contest is excited,-— slight, indeed, or none 
at all on the part of the English (not from any merit, but 
from mere decay of patriotic feeling), stronger on the part of 
the Irish, and sometimes illiberally and odiously strong on 
the part of the Scotch (especially as you descend below the 
ranli of gentlemen). But, disgusting as it sometimes is in 
its expression, this nationality is of great service to our 
efforts in all directions. A triple power is gained for internal 
eicitement of the national energies ; whilst, in regard to any 
external enemy or any external rival, the three nations act 
with the unity of a single force. But the most conspicuous 
advantage of the German literature is its great originality 
and boldness of speculation, and the character of masculine 
austerity and precision impressed npon their scientific labours 
by the philosophy of Leibnita and Wolff heretofore, and by 
the severer philosophy of modem days. Speaking of the 
German literature at dH, it would be mere affectation to say 
nothing on a subject so far-famed and so much misrepresented 
as this. Yet, to summon myself to an effort of this kind at 
a moment of weariness and exhausted attention would he the 
certain means of inflicting great weariness upon you. For 
the present, therefore, I take my leave, and am most truly 
yours, X. Y. Z. 
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NOTICES OP KANT 

Mt dear Sib,— In my last letter, having noticed tte English, 
tlie German, and tlie Frencli, as the three languages in which 
the great commerce of thought and knowledge in the civilized 
world ia at this day conducted, and having attributed three 
very considerable advantages to the German aa compared with 
the French, I brought forward in concluaion, as au advantage 
more conspicuous even than any I had before inaiated on, the 
great originality and boldness of speculation which have distin- 
guished the philosophic researches of Germany for the last 
hundred and fifty years. i On thia point, as it stood opposed 
to some prejudices and gross mis-slatementB among ourselves, 
I naturaily declined to speak at the dose of a letter which 
had, perhaps, already exhausted your attention. But, aa it 
would be mere affectation wholly to evade a question about 
which so much interest* has gathered, and an interest which, 
from its objects and grounds, must be so durable, I gave you 
reason t« expect that I would say a few words on that which 
is at thia time understood by the term German Philosophy, — 
that is, the. philosophy of Kant. Thia I shall now do. But 
let me rernind you for what purpose, that you may not lay 
to my chaise, as a fault, that limited notice of my subject 
which the nature and proportions of my plan prescribe. In 
a short letter it cannot be supposed possible, if it were other- 
wise right on this occasion, that I should undertake an 

^ Dating from tte earliest worts of Leibnitz, rather more. [The 
earliest philosophical publication of Leibnita was in 1664,— M.] 

' I have heard it alleged aa a reason why no great interest in the 
German Philosophy can eiiEt or can he ereated amongst the English 
that " there ia no demand for books on that subject " : in which remark 
there i« a aingular confusion of thought. Was there any " demand " 
for the Newtonian Philosophy until the Newtonian philosophy 
appeared t How should there be any " demand " for hooks which do 
not esiat ? But, consideriEg the lofty pretensions of the Kantaan 
philosophy, it would argue a gross ignoranca of human nature to 
suppose that no interest had already attended the statement of these 
pretensions whenever they have been made known ; and, in fact, 
amongst thoughtful and intellectual men a very deep interest has long 
e^iiBted on the subject, as my own experience has been sufficient to 
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analyais of a philosophy so comprehensive as to leave no 
track of legitimate intereste untouched, and so profound as to 
presuppose many preparatory exercises of the understanding. 
What the course of my suhject demands is that I should 
liberate the name and reputation of the Eantean philosophy 
from any delusion wliich may collect about its purposes and 
pretensiona through the representations of those who have 
spoken of it amongst ourselves. The case is this : — I have 
advised you to pay a special attention to the German litera- 
ture, as a literature of knowledge, not of power ; and, 
amongst other reasons for this advice, I have alleged the 
high character and pretensions of its philosophy. But theBe 
pretensions have been met by attacks, or by gross misrepre- 
sentations, from all writers within my knowledge who have 
at all noticed the philosophy in this country. So far as 
these have fallen in your way, they must naturally have 
indisposed you to my advice i and it becomes, therefore, my 
busineaa to point out any facts which may tend to disarm 
the authority of these writers, just so far as to replace you in 
the situation of a neutral and unprejudiced student. 

The persons who originally introduced the Kantean phi- 
losophy to the notice of the English public, or rather at- 
tempted t« do so, were two Germans — Dr. Willich and (not 
long after) Dr. Kitsch. Dr. Willich, I think, has been gone 
to Hades for these last dozen years ; certainly his works 
have : and Dr. Nitsch, though not gone to Hades, is gone (I 
understand) to Germany,— which answers my purpose as well ; 
for it is not likely that a few words uttered in London will 

comincB ma. Indeed, what evidence could be alleged more strong of 
apathy and daoay in all intellectual aotivity, and in all tononrable 
direction of intellectmil interests, tliaii the possibility that t. syal^matic 
philosophy should arise in a great nation near to one own, and ahonld 
claim to have aettled for ever many of the weightiest qnestions which 
concern the dignity and future progress of the hnman species, and 
should yet attract no attention or interest ) We may be assured that 
no nation not thoroughly emasculated in power of mind— that is, so 
long us any severe studies survive amidst her — can ever be so far 
d^raded. But these judgments eome of attending too much to the 
movements of what ia called "the literary world." Literature very 
imperfectly represents the intellectual interests of any people ; and 
literary people are, in a large proportion, as little intellectual people 
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contrive to find out a man buried in the throng of thirty 
million Germans. Quoad hoc, therefore, Dr. Nitsch may be 
considered no less defunct than Dr. "WillJoh ; and I can run 
no risk of wounding anybody's feelings if I should pronounce 
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The two doctors having thua Lroken down, and set off 
severally to Hades and Germany, I lecollect no authors of 
respectabOity who have since endeavoured to attract the 
attention of the English public to the Kantean philosophy, 
except — 1. An anonymous writer in an early number of the 
Edinburgh Ewiew, 2. Mr. Coleridge, 3. Mr. Di^ld Stewart, 
4. Madame de Sta«l, in a work published, I believe, originally 
in this country, and during her residence amongst us. I do 
not add Sir William Druramond to this list, becauise my 
recollection of anything he has written on the subject of 
Kant (in hia Academical Questions) is very imperi^eet ; nor 

Mr. W , the reputed author of an article on Kant (the 

most elaborate, I am told, which at present exists in the 
English language) in the Encyclopaedia Londinensis ; for this 
essay, together with a few other notices of Kant in other 
encyclopeedias, or elsewhere, has not happened to fall in 
my way. The four writers above mentioned were certainly 
the only ones in this subject who commanded sufficient 
influence, either directly in their own persons, or (as in the 
first ease) vicariously in the cUannel through which the 
author communicated with the public, considerably t« affect 
the reputation of Kant in this country for better or worse. 
None of the four, except Mr. Coleridge, having, or professing 
to have, any direct acquaintance with the original works of 
Kant, but drawing their information from imbecile French 
books, &o., it would not be treating the other three with 
any injustice to dismiss their opinions without notice; for, 
even upon any one philosophical question, much more upon 
the fate of a great philosophical system supposed to be su6 
judice, it is as unworthy of a grave and thoughtful critic to 
rely upon the second-hand report of a flashy rhetorician as it 
would be unbecoming and extrajudicial in a solemn trial 
to occupy the ear of the court with the gossip of a country 

However, to omit no point of courtesy to any of these 
writers, I shall say a word or two upon each of them 
separately. The first and the third wrote in a spirit of 
hostility to Kant ; the second and fourth, as Mends. In 
that order I shall take them. The writer of the article in 
the Ed%«hii/rgk Sedem, I suppose, upon the internal evidence. 
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to have been the late Dr. Tliomas Brown, a pupil of Mr, 
Bugald Stewart's, and his eucoessor in the Moral PHloaophy 
chair at Edinburgh.^ This is a matter of no importance in 
itself ; nor am I in the babit of troubling myself or others 
with literary gossip of that sort ; but I mention it as a con- 
jecture of ray own ; hecause, if I happen to be right, it 
would be a very singular fact that the only two writers 
within my knowledge who have so far forgot the philosophic 
character as t* attempt an examination, of a vast and elaborate 
system of philosophy not in the original, not in any authorized 
or accredited Latin version [of which there were two even at 
that time), not in any version at all, but in the tawdry 
rhetoric of a Parisian phUosophie & la mode, a sort of philoso- 
phic pow les dames, — that these two writers, thus remarkably 
^^eing in their readiness to forget the philosophic character, 
should also happen to have stood nearly connected in literary 
life. In such coincidences we BUspect something more than 
a blind accident ; we suspect the natural tendency of their 
philosophy, and believe ourselves furnished with a measure 
of its power to liberate the mind from rashness, from caprice, 
and injustice, in such deliberate acts, which it either su^ests 
or tolerates. If their own philosophic curiosity was satisfied 
with information so slender, mere justice required tliat they 
should not, on so slight and suspicious a warrant, have 
grounded anything in disparagement of the philosophy or its 
founder. The book reviewed hy the Edinburgh reviewer, 
and relied on for his account of the Kantean philosophy, is 
the essay of Villars ; a book so entirely childish that perhaps 
no mortification more profound could have fallen upon the 
reviewer than tlie d co h hi h h 

been duped by his h O h d 

be said than that ry te d n in w 
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surface of the Kantean system.^ M. D^gerando is repre- 
sented as au unexceptionable evidence by Mr, Stewart, on 
tie ground that he is admitted to be so by Kant's " conntry- 
men." The " countrymen " of Kant,^ merely as countrymen, 
can have no more title to an opinion upon this point than 
a Grantham man could have a right to dogmatize on Sir 
Isaac Newton's philosophy on the ground that he was a 
fellow- townsman of Sir Isaac's. The air of Kiinigsbei^ 
makes no man a philosopher. But, if Mr. Stewart means 
that the competency of M. DiSg^rando haa been admitted 
by those countrymen of Kant's whose educations have fitted 
them t« understand him, and whose writings make it evident 
(hat they kave understood him (such, for instance, as Reinhold, 
Schuke, Tieftrunfc, Beck, Fichte, and Schelling), then he has 
been misinformed. The mere existence of such works as the 
IKstotre Oompar^ of M. D%^rando, which cannot be regarded 
in a higher light than that of verbal indices to the corpus 
phUosophvs, is probably unknown to them ; certainly, no 
books of that popular class are ever noticed by any of them, 
nor could rank higher in their eyes than au elementary 
school algebra in the eyes of a mathematician. If any man 
acknowledges D^g^rando's attempt at a popular abstract of 
Kant as a sound one, ipso faeto he degrades himself from the 
right to any opinion upon the matter. The elementary 
notions of Kant, even the main problem of hia great work, 
are not once so much as alluded to by Degorando. And, by 
tlie way, if any man ever talks in your presence about Kant, 
and you suspect that he is talking without knowledge, and 
wish to put a stop to him, I will tell you how you shall 
effect that end. Say to him aa follows : — " Sir, I am in- 

' Marie, Baron Mgfnmdo (1772-1842). Hia Histoire C&mparie 
dea Sysmies de FhilesapUe wss putlished in 1803.— M. 

' The reader may Huppose that this could not possibly have heen 
the meaning of Mr. Stewart. But a very general mistake eiists aa to 
the terminology of Kant— aa thongli a foreigner must find some difB- 
eulties in it which are removed to a native. " His own ooantiymen," 
eays a respectable literary journal, when speaking of Kant {Sdinburgk 
Monthly Remew for August 1820, p. 188) — "His own comitrymen 
find it diffieult to comprehend his meaning ; and tliej dispute about 
it to this day." Why not! The terminology of Kant is partly 
Grecian, partly scholastic ; and how shoulil either tiecoiiie inteUigible 
to a German })(0 German merely because they are fitted with German 
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structed by my counsel, learned in tHa matter, that the main 
problem of the pliiloBophy you are talking of lies involved 
in tlie term Iranscendental, and that it may be thus expressed ; 
' All detar aliquid transcendentate in menU humamt,' — ' Is 
there in the human mind anything which realizes the notion 
of transcendental (as that notion is regulated and used by 
Kant) ?' Now, as this mates it necessary above all things 
to master that notion in the fullest sense, I will thank you 
to explain it to me. And, as I am further instructed that the 
answer to this question is affirmative, and is involved in the 
term synthetic unity, I will trouble you to make it clear to 
me wherein the difference lies between this and what is 
termed analytic unity." Thus speaking, you will in all 
probability gag him ; which is, at any rate, one desirable 
thing gained when a man insists on disturbing a company 
by disputing and talking philosophy. 

But, to return ; as there must always exist a strong pre- 
sumption against philosophy of Parisian manufacture (which 
is in that department the Birmingham ware of Europe) ; 
secondly, as M. D%&:ando had expressly admitted (in fact, 
boasted) that he had a little trimmed and embellished the 
Kantean sjrstem, in order to fit it for the society of " ks gens 
comme il faut" ; and, finally, as there were Latin versions, 
&c., of Kant ; it must reasonably occnr to any reader to ask 
why Mr. Stewart should not have consulted these. To this 
question Mr. Stewart answers that he could not telerate their 
"barbarous" style and nomenclature. I must confess that 
in such an answer I see nothing worthy of a philosopher, and 
should rather have looked for it from a literary petit-mMtre 
than from an emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy.^ Wilt 
a philosopher decline a useful experiment in physics because 
it will soil his kid gloves 1 Who thinka or cares about style 
in such studies that is sincerely and anxiously in quest of 
truth 1 ^ In fact, styU, in any proper sense, is no more a 

' Ihigald Stewart, who liad been Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh since 1785, retired from the active duties 
of the chair in 1810, but lived till 1828,— M. 

^ The diction of the particulnr book which had been teoommended 
to Mr, Stewart's attention,— namely, the Ea^oaitio Systematica of 
Pbiaeldelt, a Danish professor, — has all the merits which a philosophic 
diction can have, being remarkably perspicnons, precise, simple, and 
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possible thing in such iiivestigatdona as tke understanding is 
summoned to by Kant than it is in Euclid's Elements. As 
to the nomenclature again, supposing that it had been bar- 
barous, who objects to the nomenclature of modem chemistry, 
which is, quoad materiam, not only a barbarous, but a hybrid 
nomenclature ? Wherever law and intellectual order pre- 
vail, they debariarize (if I may be allowed such a coinage) 
what in its elements might be barbarous : the form ennobles 
the matter. But how is the Kantean terminology barbarous, 
which is chiefly composed of Grecian or Latin terms ? In 
constructing it Kant proceeded in this way : — Where it was 
possible, he recalled obsolete and forgotten terms from the 
Platonic Philosophy and from the Schoolmen, or restored 
words abused by popular use to their origintd philosophic 
meaning. In other cases, when there happen to exist double 
expressions for the same notion, he called in and reminted 
them, as it were. In doing this he was sometimes fore- 
stalled in part, and guided by the tendency of language itself. 
All languages, as it has been remarked, tend to clear them- 
selves of synonymes as intellectual culture advances,— the 
superfluous words being taken up and appropriated by new 
shades and combinations of thought evolved in the progress 
of society. And, long before this appropriatioit is fixed and 
petrified, as it were, into the acknowledged vocabulary of the 
language, an insensible dinamen [to borrow a Lucretian word) 
prepares the way for it. Thus, for instance, long before Mr. 
Wordsworth had unveiled the great philosophic distinction 
between the powers oi fancy and vmagination, the two words 
had begun to diverge from each other ; the first being used 
to express a faculty somewhat capricious 1 and exempted from 
law, the latter to express a faculty more self-determined. 
When, therefore, it was at length perceived that under an 
apparent unity of meaning there lurked a real dualism, and 
for phOosophie purposes it was necessary that this distinction 

unaffected. It is too muoh of a mate metaphrase of Kant, and has 
kio little variety of illustration ; othemise I do not know a better 
digest of the philosophy. 

^ Which diatinotioii comes out still more strongly in the secondary 
derivative fanciful, and the primary derivative fmUasHc. I say 
primary deriYative, in reference to the history of the word : — 1, ^ai'- 
Tatrio, whence pkantasj^ ; 2, for metrical purposes, phani'sy (as it is 
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should have its appropriate expression, this necessity was 
met half-way by the dinamen which had already affected the 
popular usage of the words. So, again, in the words Deist 
and Thdst : naturally, they should express the same notion, 
the one to a Latin, the other to a Grecian ear. But of what 
use are such duplicates J It is well that the necessities of 
the understanding gradually reach all such cases by that 
insensible cVimamen, which fits them for a better purpose then 
that of extending the mere waste fertility of language, — 
namely, by taking them up into the service of thought In 
_ this instance Deisl was used pretty generally throughout 
Europe to express the case of him who admits a God, but 
under the fewest predicates that will satisfy the conditions of 
the understanding. A Theist, on the other hand, even in 
popular use, denoted him who admits a God with some 
further (transcendental) predicateB j as, for example, under 
the relation of a moral governor to the world. In such cases 
aa this, therefore, where Kant found himself already antici- 
pated by the progress of language, he did no more than 
regulate and ordinate the evident wisits and tendency of the 
popular usage into a severe definition. "Where, however, the 
notions were of too subtle a nature to be laid hold of by the 
popular understanding, and too little within the daily use of 
life to be ever affected by the ordinary causes which mould 
the course of a language, there he commenced and finished 
the process of separation himself. 

And what were the uses of all this T Why, the uses ivere 
these : — First, in relation to the whole system of the transcen- 
dental phOoBophy ; the new notions which were thus fixed 
and recorded were necessary to the system ; they were useful 
in proportion as that was useful, — that is, in proportion as it 
was true, S^amdly, they extended the domain of human 
thought, apart from the system and independently of it. A 
perpetual challenge or summons is held out to the mind in 

usually spelt in Sylvester's Du Barias, and otlicr soholarlike poems 
of that day) ; 3, by dropping tlie t in pronunciation, phansy or 
fancy. Now, from No. 1 comes JdntasHs ; from No. 8 comes fama,- 
fid. [Sylvester's Da Barias — i.e. the English translation by Joshua 
Sylvester of the Days and Weeks of the French Hngnenot poet Du 
Bartas, — was an immensely popular book in the first half of the 
seventeenth century.— M.] 
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tlie Kantean terminology to clear up and regulate its own 
conceptions, which, without discipline, are apt from their 
own subtle afDnitiea to blend and run into each other. The 
new distinctions are eo many intellectual problems to be 
mastered. And, even without any view to a formal study of 
the transcendental philosophy, great enlargement would be 
given to the understanding by going through a Kanteaji 
dictionary, well explained and well illuatrated.^ This ter- 
minolc^y, therefore, was useful : 1 . A3 a means to an end 
(being part of the system) ; 2, As an end in itself So much 
for the uses. As to the power of mind put forth in con- 
structing it {IJfetween which and the uses lies the valuation 
of ICant's service ; for, if no uses, then we do not thank him 
for any difficulty he may have overcome ; if no difficulty 
overcome, then we do not ascribe as a merit to him any uses 
which may flow from it), — as to the power of mind put 
forth in constructing it, I do not think it likely that you will 
make the same mistake which I have heard from some 
unreflecting persons, and which, in fact, lurks at the bottom 
of much that has been written against Kant's obscurity, as 
though Kant had done no more than impose new names. 
Certainly, if that were all, the merit would not be very con- 
spicuous. It would cost little effort of mind to say. Let this 
be A, and that be D ; let this notion be called transeeitdent, 
and that be called transcendental. Such a statement, how- 
ever, supposes the ideas to be already known and familiar, 
and simply to want names. In this lies the blunder. When 
Kant assigned the names, he created the ideas ; that is, he 
drew them within the consciousness. In assigning to the 
complex notion X the name transcendental, Kant was not 
simply transferring a word which had previously been used 
by the schoolmen to a more useful office ; he was bringing 
into the service of the intellect a new birth ; that is, draw- 
ing into a synthesis, which had not existed before as a 
synthesis, parts or elements which exist and come forward 
hourly in every man's mind. I ui^e this upon yonr attention, 
because you will often hear such challenges thrown out as 



' In some cases it is true that the 
posterior to tlio system, and presupposes a knowledge c 
than precedes it ; but this ia not generally true. 
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this (or others involving the same error), " Now, if there be 
any sense in this Mr. Kanf^s writings, let ua have it in good 
old mother-English," That is, in other words, transfer into 
the unBcientifio language of life scientific notions and relations 
which it is not fitted to express The cliallenger procee Is upon 
the common error of ■'uppoiiu^ all ideas fully developed to 
exi't in esM m all understandings, — etgo, in his own , and 
all that ire in his own he thmk'i thit we can express m 
English Thus the challenger, on his notioni, has you ra a 
dilemma, at any rate , for, if j u do not translate it, then it 
confirmi his helief thit the whole is jargon , it jou do (as, 
doubtless, w ith the help of much penphrasH, you may trans 
late it into English that will be intelhgibie to a man who 
already underttands the philosophy), then where was the use 
of the new terminology ' But the »av to deal with this 
fellow IS aa follon a — ' My ^o id sir, I shall do what you 
ask but, before I do it, I heg that you will oblige me by — 

1, translating this mathematics into the language of chtmistry , 

2, by translating this chemistry into the language of mathe- 
matics ; 3, both into the language of cookery ; and, finally, 
solve me the Cambridge problem, ' Given the captain's name, 
and the year of our Lord, to determine the longitude of the 
ship.' " This is the way to deal with such fellows. 

The terminology of Kant, then, is not a rebaptism of 
ideas already existing in the universal consciousness i it is 
in part an enlargement of the understanding by new territory 
(of which I have spoken), and in part a better regulation of 
its old territory. This regulation is either negative, and 
consists in limiting more accurately the boundary -line of 
conceptions that had hitherto been imperfectly defined ; or 
it is positive, and consists in the substitutions of names which 
express the relations and dependencies of the object ^ {termini 



;h I once had with the late BisLop of 
Llacdaff [see ante. Vol. II, pp. 194-203] on the subject of Kant, be ob- 
jeoted chiefly to tha terminology, dud assigned as one instance of what 
aeamed to him needless innovationa the word apperc^tion. " If this 
nord means self-eousciousness," said he, " I do not see vhy Mr. Kant 
migbt not have contented himself with what contented bis father." 
But the truth is that this word exactly illustrates Uie explanation 
made above ; it espresses one fact in a system sub Tolione, and with 
a retrospect to another. This wotild have been the apolr^y for the 
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organid) for the conventional names whicli have arisen from 
accident, and do not express those relations (termini hruti). 
It is on this principle that the nomenclature of chemistry is 
constructed : substances that were before known by arbitrary 
and noa- significant names are now known by systematic 
names ; that is, such as express their relations to other parts 
of the system. In this way a terminology becomes, in a 
manner, organic ; and, being itself a product of an advanced 
state of the science, is an important re-agent for facilitating 
further advances. 

These are the beneiits of a sonnd terminology ; to which 
let me add that no improved terminology can ever be invented 
— nay, hardly any plausible one — which does not presuppose 
an improved theory. Now, surely benefits such as these 
oi^hfc to outweigh any offence to the ears or the taste, if 
there were any. But the elegance of coherency is the sole 
elegance which a terminology needs to possess, or indeed can 
possess. The understanding is, in this case, the arbiter; 
and, where that approves, it must be a misplaced fastidious- 
ness of feeUng which does not submit itself to the presidii^ 
faculty. As an instance of a repulsive terminology, I would 
cite that of Aristotle, which has something harsh and techni- 
cal in it that prevents it from ever blending with the current 
of ordinary langnage. Even to this, however, so far aa it 
answers its purposes, the mind soon learns to reconcile 
itself. But here, as iu other more important points, the 
terminology of Kajit is advantageously distinguished from 
the Aristotelian, by adapting itself with great ductility to 
any variety of structure and arrangement incident to a 
philosophic diction. 

I have spoken so much at length on the subject of Kant's 
terminology, because this is likely to be the first stnmbling- 
bloek to the student of his philosophy ; and because it has 
been in fact the main subject of attack amongst those who 
have noticed it in this country ; if Ikat can be called attack 

word. However, in this particular iDstance, I chose rather to apologize 
for Kant, by alleging that Wolff and Leibnitz had nsed the word ; eo 
that it was an estHblished word before the btcth of the transcendental 
philosophy, and it might, therefore, be doubted whether Mr. Kant 
senior liad contented himself in this casB with less than Mr. Kant 
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which proceetia in acknowkilgeil ignorance of the oiiginal 

A much more serious attack upon Kant has heen the 
friendly notice of Madame do StaeLi The sources from 
which she drew her opinions were understood to he the two 
Schlegels, and, probahly, M. D^^raiido. Like some country- 
mea of Kant's {e.g. Kieaewetter), she haa contrived to trans- 
late his philosophy into a sense which leaves it tolerably 
easy to apprehend ; but unfortunately at the expense of all 
definite purpose, applicability, or philosophic meaning. On the 
other hand, Mr. Coleridge, whose great philosophic powers and 
undoubted acquaintance with the works of Kant would have 
iitted him beyond any man to have explained them to the 
Englisli student, has unfortunately too little talent for teach- 
ing or communicating any sort of knowledge, and apparently 
too little simplicity of mind or zealous desire to do so. 
Hence it has happened that, so far from assisting Kant's 
progress in this country, Mr. Coleridge must have retarded 
it by espounding the oracle in words of more Delphic 
obscurity than the German original could have presented to 
the immaturest student.^ It is, moreover, characteristic of 
Mr. Coleridge's mind that it never gives back anything as it 
receives it. All things are modified and altered in passing 
through his thoughts ; and from this cause, I believe, com- 
bined with his aversion to continuous labour, arises his 
indisposition to mathematics ; for that he must be content to 
take as he finds it* Now, this indoeility of mind greatly 
unfits a man to be the faithful cspounder of a philosophic 
system ; and it has, in fact, led Mr. Coleridge to make 
various misrepresentations of Kant. One only, as it might 
indispose you to pay any attention to Kant, I shall notice. 
In one of his works he has ascribed to Kant the foppery of 
an eioteric and an esoteric doctrine, and that upon grounds 
wholly untenable. The direct and simple-minded Kant, I 
am persuaded, would have been more shocked at this 

' Madame de Stael's celebrated work De VAUemagne was puljliahed 
in London by Murra; in 161S in three volumes. An English trans- 
lation of it appeared in the same year. — M. 

^ The teftranee must be ohieily to Chapter IX of Coleridge's 
Bu>gTaphi!t IMeraria, where Kiint and other German philosopheis are 
menUoned.^ — M. 
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suspicion than any other with whidi he could liave been 
loaded. 

I throw the following remarks together as tending to 
correct Bome of the deepest errors with, which men come to 
the examination of pLilosopIiio systems, whether as students 
or as critics : — 

1 . A good terminology will be one of tbe first results from 
a good theory ; aixd hence, though a coherent tenninolc^y is 
not a sufficient evidence in favour of a system, the absence 
of Bucb a terminology is a sufficient evidence against it. 

2. It is asked which is the true philosophy. But this is 
not the just way of putting the question. The purpose of 
philosophy is not so much, to accumulate positive truths in 
the first place as to rectify the position of the human mind, 
and to correct its mode of seeing. The progress of the 
human species in this path is not direct, but oblic[Ue. One 
pbilosi^iby does not differ from another solely by the amount 
of truth and error which it brings forward ; there is none 
which has ever had much interest for the human mind but 
will be found to contain some truth of importance, or some 
approximation to it. One philosophy has differed from 
another rather by the station it has taken, and the aspect 
iinder which it has contemplated its object. 

3. It has been objected to Kant, by some critics in this 
country, that his doctrines are, in some instances, reproduc- 
tions only of doctrines brought forward by other philoso- 
phers. The instances alleged have been very unfortunate ; 
but, doubtless, whatsoever truth is contained (according to 
the last remark) in the erroneous systems, and sometimes 
in the very errors themselves of the human mind, will be 

n its progress by the true system. Where the 
■s pati has wandered in all directions, has returned 
Upon itself perpetually, and crossed the field of inquiry 
with its mazes in every direction, doubtless the path of 
truth will often intersect it, and perhaps for a short dis- 
tance coincide with it ; but that in this coincidence it 
receives no impnlse or determination from that with wbich 
it coincides will appear from the self-determining force which 
will Boou carry it out of the same direction as iuevitably as 
it entered it. 
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4. The teat of a great philosophical s)^tem is often falsely 
conceived. Men fancy a certain nnmher of great outstanding 
problems of the highest interest to human nature, upon 
which every system is required to try its strength ; and (Ant 
will be the true one, they think, which solves them all, and 
that the beet approximation to the true one which solves 
most But this is a most erroneoiia way of judging. True 
philosophy will often have occasion to show that these sup- 
posed problems are no problems at all, but mere impositions 
of the mind upon itself, arising out of its unrectilied position 
— errors grounded upon errors. A much better test of a 
sound philosophy than the number of the pre-existing prob- 
lems which it solves will be the quality of those which it 
proposes. By raising the station of the spectator, it will 
bring a region of new Jnf[uiry within his view; and the very 
faculty of comprehending these questions will often depend 
on the station from which they ate viewed. For, as the 
earlier and ruder problems that stimulate human curiosity 
often turn out baseless and unreal, so again the higher order 
of problems will be incomprehensible to the nndisciplined 
understanding. This is a fact which should never be lost 
sight of by those who presume upon their natural and uncul- 
tivated powers of mind to judge of Kant, Plato, or any other 
great philosopher. 

5. But the most general error whicJi I have ever met 
with, as a ground for unreasonable expectations in reference 
not to Kant only, hut to all original philosophers, is the per- 
suasion which men have that their understandings contain 
already in full development all the notions which any philo- 
sophy can demand ; and this not from any vanity, but from 
pure misconception. Hence they naturally think that all 
which the philosopher has to do is to point to the elements 
of the knowledge as they exist ready prepared, and forth- 
with the total knowledge of the one is transferred to any 
other mind. Watch the eiforte of any man to master a new 
doctrine in philosophy, and you will find that involuntarily 
he addresses himself to the mere dialectic labour of trans- 
posing, dissolving, and re-combining tlie notions which he 
already has. But it is not thus that any very important 
truth can be developed in the mind. New matter is wanted, . 
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as w cll 19 new turrn An J the most important remai'k whioli 
I cm Busiest is a caution to those who approach a great 
^tjatim of philosophy as if it were a aeries of riddles and 
then answer', is thi' — No complet or very important truth 
vas ever yet tniiBferrad m tnll dneliimeiit from one mind 
tc another Truth of that charicter is not a piece of furni- 
ture to be shilfed, it i% i seei which must be sown, and pass 
tlirough the scieril stages of growth No doctrine of 
iniportonce can he transferred in a matured shape into any 
mans nnderatandmg from ivithont it must arise hy an act 
of genesis withm the iinder«tan ling itself 
T\itli thi'i TL-maik I ODnclude, and am 
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No art cultivated by man has suffered more in the resolu- 
tions of taste and opinion ttan tte art of Ehetoria There 
was a time when, by an undue extension of this term, it 
designated the whole cycle of accomplishments which pre- 
pared a man. for public affairs. From that height it haa 
descended to a level with the arts of alchemy and astrology, 
as holding out promieea which consist in a mised degree of 
impoBturea wherever its pretensions happened to be weighty, 
and of trifles wherever they happened to be true. If we 
look into the prevailing theory of Rhetoric, under which it 
meets with so degradm an tunate, we shall find that it 
fluctuates between tw diff rent ptions, according to one 

of which it ia an art f t ntat n mament, and according 
to the other an art of s ph t y A man is held to play the 
rhetorician when he t eat a ul j with more than usual 
gaiety of ornament ani, pe h p we may add, as an 
essential element in th 1 w h w seiaui ornament. This 
is one view of Rhetoric ; and under this what it accomplishes 
is not so much to persuade as to delight, not so much to win 

' Suggested ua an excnraive review by Wiately's Memmts of 
Rhetoric. [Suoi is De Qninoey'e brief footnote to tie title of the 
paper in his reprint of it in 1859 in vol. li of his Collective Edition 
of Ms Writings. It had appeared originally in Blachwood's Magasinx 
for Dacemlier 1828, in the form of a review of Whately's well-known 
"Rhetoric," then a new book with the title " .Bfemenis qf Bhetark. 
By Riahard ITAote^, D.D., Prind-pai of St. Allans Hall, and laie 
FeUoie o/ Oriel College, Osif(rni." In the magazine the paper itself 
bore the title " Elements of Rhetoric " ; but this title was shortened 
In the reprint. — M.] 

TOI- X 
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the assent sb to stimulate tlie attention and captivate the 
And even this purpose is attached to something 
"e and accidental in the -manner. But the other idea 
of Rhetoric lays its foundation in something essential to the 
matter. This is that rhetoric of which Milton spoke as able 
" to daah niaturest counsels and to mate the worse appear 
the better reason," Now, it is clear that argument of some 
quality or other must be taken aa the principle of this 
rlietorie ; for thoSe must be immature counsels indeed that 
could be dashed by mere embellishments of manner, or by 
artifices of diction and arrangement. 

Here then we have in popular use two separate ideas of 
Rhetoric : one of which ia occupied with the general end of 
the fine aits— that is to say, intellectual pleasure ; the other 
applies itself more specifically to a definite purpose of utility, 

Such is the popular idea of Rhetoric ; which wants both 
unity and precision. If we seek these from the formal 
teachers of Rhetoric, our embarrassment is not much relieved. 
AU of fliem agree that Rhetoric may he defined the art of per- 
suasion. But, if we inquire what is persuasion, we find 
them vague and indefinite or even contradictory. To waive 
a thousand of others. Dr. Whately, in the work before us, 
insists upon the convictitm of the understanding as "an 
essential part of persuasion" ; and, on the other hand, the 
author of the Philosophy of Hhetoric is equally satisfied that 
there is no persuasion without an appeal to the passions.^ 
Here are two views. We, for our parts, have a third which 
excludes both. Where conviction begins, the field of 
Rhetoric ends ; that is our opihion : and, as to the passional, 
we contend that they are not within the province of Rhetoric, 
but of Eloquence.^ 

' The Scottish theologian and crltio, Dr. George Camphell, Prinoi. 
pal of Marisohal College and University, AbCTdeen (1719-179fi); 
whose Philosophy of Rhetoric, published in 1776, is one of the 
shrewdest hooks on ^e Principles of St^le and Ltter^re prodncad in 
Great Britain in the oonrse of the eighteenth century. — M. 

^ As these opening paragraphs of the paper seem to imply an 
imperfect recollection of the contents and substance of Aristotle's 
Treatise on Rhetoric, and a hazy conception of the causes of the 
change of meaning which the word "Bheloric " bos sndergoue in its 
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Eh t aa und rstood by Aristotle, and by all his Greek and Boman 
3, w th ScieucB and Art of Oratory. It was tli« Science 
d Art f pera ai n by means of speech, — whether by that actual 
m th d f direct ddreaa to an audience face to face which we uanallj 
call p n peat g," or, more obliquely, by written pleadings 
wh h to ght be read in private. Now, as there were three recognised 
k od f oratory in the ancient world, — the oratory of political 
asssmbl the oratory of law-courts, and that third and rarer kind of 
rat" y the Eole purpose of whicb was some immediate moral efTeet 
p u th bearers,— the distribution of the Ancient Bhetoric coire- 
po ded. The oratory of political assemblies, or all oratory of what 
w h uld now call the ParliamentBry type, was distinguished by 
An t 1 as Sywbovleatis Oratory, the Latin equivalent of which was 
1/ liberat 'e Oratory ; the oratory of law-courts was called Dikanic 
O to ^ by the Greeks, and Judicial or Forensia Oratory by the 
Latin and the third kind of oratory, or such oratory as most nearly 
re mbl d our oratory of the pulpit, was called Epiddclic Oratory by 
tl G ks, and Demomtralim Oratory by the Latins. The ancient 
oral«rs having to practise all the three kinds as occasion ofTered, and 
the functions of the orator or public speaker having been far more 
extensive and continual in the system of ancient society than they are 
now, it happened naturally that Rhetoric assumed a most important 
place in the business of education among the ancients. It was, in 
fact, all but co-eitensive with the leluile business of education ; for, as 
De Quincey remarks, " it designated the whole cycle of accomplish- 
ments which prepared a man for public affairs." Philosophy, on the 
one band, it is triie, and Poetry on the other, were recognised as high 
forms of private intellectual activity for those who were at leisure ; 
but it was by oratory that a man eiierted public influence, and rose to 
eminence and statesmanship. Hence the extraordinary elaborateness 
of the Science and Art of Bhetoric as set forth in Aristotle's treatise, 
and su1>sequent1y eiipounded and developed by such Bonian mastei^ 
as Cicei'o and Qnintilian, The instruction of a young man in Rhetorio 
included, or presupposed, in their view, in the first place, instrnctiou in 
all the kinds of matter or doctrine required in oratory. An orator must 
come to his special work adequately instructed in History, in Juris- 
prudence, in Political Economy, in Politics, in Ethics or Moral 
Pliilosophy, and in whatever other sort of knowledge might be 
necessary to him in his deliberative, forensic, or epideictic speeches. 
Thus Bhetoric included or presupposed much that may be described as 
the ancient equivalent to the teaching of our modem Universities. 
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of that author which will surprise our Oxford friends. Our 
explanation involves a very remarkable detection, which 
will tax many thousands of books with error in a particular 
point BuppoEed to be as well established as the hills. We 
question, indeed, whether any fulminating powder, descend- 
ing upon the schools of Oxfordj would cause more consterua- 

But it was in the tliBory of the ways of applying this acquired linow- 
ledge of all varieties to the special purposes of the orator's art tliat 
th An t Rh t n reached itspftn K fllwigaa 
m rj 1 th t Ii ad:— Theau ess f p h yp t ular 

as lid rding to Aristotle, th th g (1) 

th P B, mbined strength of th ^ «j si f d t f the 

Oi, th 1 d amount f th mean mpl v -d 1 g tting 

th T rs t KT with the apeak and g 1 g th h m (2) 
th Tax ght d orderly air m t f th disc rs (3) 

th Lb IS t 1 and Diction. I Ar t tl t t ea h of 

th th subj t — PiOTis, Taxi Lbu — is tre fed j 1 m tio- 

lly 1 t t th J t on the 1*1 th t oc p m t j and 
th t 1 p t T points of d ffi Ity Th Pi m ana 

t pers lahle for an orat j Ol li t gr ater 

1 I P rt ordiiig to th t es las 1 by 

Aristotle as of these three varieties : — (1) The EtMcol Pistis, consist- 
ing in those persuasives which are derived from the character, ante- 
cadeuts, and demeanour of the apeakec himself, — his reputation for 
ability and integrity, his evident or seeming earnestness, &c. ; (2) The 
PotkeUc Fiaiis, consisting in the orator's power to sway the passions 
of his audience, — to move them to pity, anger, &c. — and ao to compel 
them to a ilifferent view of a case from that which would have recom- 
mended itself to their cool judgment ; (3) The Logical Pistis, con- 
sisting in the actual reasoning or argumentation, the addresa to the 
pure understanding. — Under tliis last head there was further sub- 
division ; to which we shall have to advert in another note ; hut from 
the preceding sketch ao far of the Ancient or Aristotelian Rhetoric 
it will be seen how the term "Rhetoric" has gradnally lost ita 
ordinal meaning and acqnirel a new one. Aristotle, as has been said, 
does discuss the auhject of Style or Diction aa belonging properly ta 
Rhetoric. He devotes twelve short chapters to thia aubject— contain- 
ing remarka on the different kinds of style, on figures of apeech, io. ; 
and admirable little chapters they are, with hints and suggestions 
good to this day. Now, it is on these chapters, as the eaaiest and 
moat popular portion of hia treatise, to the neglect, or comparative 
neglect, of all the more abstruse and difEcult parts, that modem taste 
has fastened. After training in oratory had ceased to be the main 
object or form of education, and especially after there had been 
devolved on the printing-press many of those oratorical functions 
whidi had formerly belonged to the living voice with some aid from 
annexed manuscript, people recollected but vaguely the more scientific 
solidities of the Ancient Rhetoric, and became interested chiefly in 
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tion than the explosion of that novelty which we are going 
to discharge. 

Many years ago, when studying the Aristotelian Rhetoric 
at Oxford, it struck ns that, hy whatever name Aristotle 
might describe the main purpose of Eiietoiic, practically, at 
least, in his own treatment of it, he threw the whole stress 
upon finding such ailments for any given thesis as, with- 
out positively proving or disproving it, should give it a 

what it had taught on the Bpecial subject of Style or literary 
Eipresaiou. So far there was a Darrowing of the old idea or definition 
of Rhetoric, But the narrowing was componsatetl by a curious aeoom- 
panyiog eitension. Althongb what Aristotle had said on the subject 
of style had been said moat directly for the behoof of the orator and 
with relation to his craft, did not most of it hold good for praotitionera 
of the literary art in any form ivhatever, — for histociana, or poeta, or 
philosophers, as well as oratora ! Had not all theae to employ 
langiiage for tleir purposes ; and would not any body of precepts for 
the use of language that served for the orator serve pretty well alao, 
though with some necessary modifications perhaps, for the historical 
writer, the philosopher, or the poet 1 Thua all kinds of literature, — 
narrative literature in all ita forms, poetry in all its forms, and all 
forma of exposikiry or speculative literature, — were taken within the 
field of Rhetoric, so far as there might be principles of dklion or 
literary ei^reasion common to Ihem all ; and, this having been done, 
it was easy to generalise still more by assuming for Rhetoric not only 
the charge of the dtdion in all kinds of literature, bnt alao to some 
extent the charge of the malter or inirinsv! psychological substance in 
each kind —alio ving Rhetoric to discuss, for example, sncb questions 
as the difference between wit and humour, the nature of the poetic 
imiginati i tie laws f tragi l try f y th sp f 

poetry and 80 m fact to t t If 11 th t h d be t ted 

mdepand''ntly and p tely hyAttlinh P s, d 

by Hora e m h a Db A I — Th d h t f Ph to 

hai e tlins come dow pet t with h th m 

or lees in confusion : I Th A t Anstotel an d h 

ticm which made Rh t n tr tly th Art d S t Orato y 

spoken or written II Th t mlddl kdfdfiti whhmk 
Rhetoric the Art and fee ca f Stjl D ti for any literary pur 
pose III A dehnition which would stretch Rhetoric into the 
Science of Literature, or of Literary Theory and Literary Criticism 
nniiersallv and make it treat of the principles of Historical Writing, 
Poetry and Expository Writing, as well as of Oratory. Whately 
endeavoured, on the whole, to revert to the old or Aristotelian defini- 
tion ; hut the general modern drift has favoured one or other of the 
two other deiinitions, or perhaps a compromise between the second 
and the third. This in the main is De Quincey's position, though, as 
we shall see, he attempts a difi'ereuce. — M. 
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colourable support. It could not be by accident tbat the 
topics, or general heads of ai^ument, were never in an 
absolute and unconditional sense true, but contained so mucb 
of plausible or colourable truth aa ia expressed in the original 
meaning of the word probahk. A ratio probahilis, in the 
Latin nse of the word proiaMlis, is that ground of assent — 
not which the understanding can solemnly approve and abide 
by — but the very opposite to this ; one which it can submit 
to for a moment, and countenance as within the limits of the 
plausible. "^ That this was the real governing law of Aristotle's 
procedure it was not possible to doubt ; but was it consciously 
known to himself! If so, how was it to be reconciled with 
his own formal account of the office of Rhetoric, so oftisn 
repeated, that it consLBted in finding enthymemes 1 ^ What 
then was an Enthymeme 1 

^ It ia ludicrous to see ths petpJosiity of some translators and com- 
mentators of the Rhetoric, who, having read it under a falae point of 
view, labour to defend it on that footing. Ou its real footing it needs 
no defence. 

' This is an exaggeration of the proportions assigned to the 
Enthymeme in the Aristotelian Rhetoric Tlie Entlijmeme Li cer- 
tainly of importance tliere ; but it is by no means tlie all-in-all there 
that one might infer it to have been from De Qtiincay's words. It 
came in more particularly at that point of Aristotle's survey of 
Rhetoric where he discussed Uie Logical Pistis, — i.e. that means of 
persuasion which consists in the actual ratiocination, the logical address 
to the pure understanding, which an orator may employ in support of 
his case (see footnote, ante, p. 84). — All Bhetorical reasoning, all the 
reasoning of common life, Aristotle explained, is, and can only he, of 
one or other of two kinds, corresponding severally to itidaction, and 
deduction in Li^io. Now, inductive reasoning in rhetoric, as in 
common life, is always in the form of Paradigm or Example, whereas 
deductive reasoning in rhetoric, as in common life, is always in the 
form of Enthpaeoie (i.e. thought or masim). If an orator in any 
Greek city, observii^ that one of the leading citizens had been going 
about for some time attended by an armed body-guard, were to argue 
in the puUic assembly th t this 1 k d p us and d led a 
design of forcibly seizing th t j y gl d i so 1 gnty 

in the state, and if that rato w to try to ga If llow- 

citizens to this view by mi d g th m f tl d th i w 11 mem- 
beced instance in previous C la hist rywh re tj thadp pared 
the way for his assnmpt f th tyt y by ronndiog h mself 

with a body-guard, — th t w Id he ndaci ve eas g as ning 

hy Paradigm. This kind f caso g m h rt t th pro- 

dncUoa of examples or 1 k ases wh h y h d p b b 1 ty on 
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Oxford ! thou wilt thini us mad to ask.'^ Certainly we 
knew, what all the world knows, that au enthymeme was 
understood to he a syllogism of which one proposition is 
Buppreased— major, minor, or couolnsion. But what possihie 
relation had that to rhetoric 1 Nature sufBoiently prompts 
all men to that sort of ellipsis ; and what impertinence in a 
teacher to hiiild his whole system upon a solemn precept to 
do this or that, wheu the rack would not have forced any 
man to do otherwise ! Besides, Aristotle had represented it 
as the fault of former systems that they applied themselves 
exclusively to the treatment of the passions — an object 

the view ai^ed for. Reasoning by Eathymeme, or deductive reanming, 
on fhe otliBC tand, consists in first putting forth some general proposi- 
tion or maxim likely to be assented to, and then bringiag the particular 
case on hand under thereover of that praposition or maxim so as to 
partake of its plausibility. If, by way of fastening a charge of murder 
on the accused person at the bar, an advocate, in default of more 
direct evidence, were to advance the proposition that the murderer in 
any case of mnrder is likely to be some one who had an interest in the 
deatli of the murdered person, and were then to show that the 
prisoner was remarkably in this predicament with respect to the 
man whose murderer liad to be discovered, — that, along with other 
argnments, might have some weigM with the jury, and would at all 
events he an instance of deductive reasoning or Mnihymewe, — So far 
it is not dif&cnlt to grasp the distinction ; bat the toughest and most 
obscure bit in all Aristotle's Rhetoric is undoubtedly that in which he 
defines the Hhithyvteitie more minutely and specifies the varieties into 
which it may break itself. It is at this point that De Quincey comes 
in with his proposed correction of the traditional notion of the E!nthy- 
meme. It is acute and interesting, and will probably he more intel- 
ligible to the reader after thia general esT'^^^^on. — M. 

' Whatever validity there may be in that correction of the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Enthymeme to whidi De Quincey now proceeds, 
he is certainly wrong in some of those introductory remarks. Not 
only, as has been shown in tlie preceding note, does ke greatly 
ei^gerate the place and proportions of the Enthymeme in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric ; but he is wrong, utterly wrong, in the statement that 
Aristotle excluded from his Rhetoric all appeal to the passions. On 
the contrary, the Pathbtic Pisns, or that means of persuasion to which 
an orator might kelp himself by powerful playing upon the feelings of 
his audience, was distinctly recognised by Aristotle and discussed by 
hhn at large (see footnote, ante, p. 84). One of the most curious and 
interesting portions of his Rhetoric, indeed, is a little Natural History 
of the Passions, or inventory of the ruling feelings of men, in youth, 
middle life, old age, &c., which he introduces in illustration of the 
PAiHKno Pisns. — M. 
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foreign to thi, purpose ot the rhcf' ncnn whj m «Dme 
Bituat ons IB absolutely forbidden by law to use any such 
arta wkcrcaa, eays he his true an! universal weapon la the 
cnthymeme wh ch 11 open to li ni everywhere J> ow what 
opposition or what relitiou of any kind can. he m igmed 
between tie 3\Btem whick he lejeots and the one he adopts 
if the enthymeme is to he unJerston 1 as it usually 1 as b en ! 
The rhetoriciin is not to addre'is the pass ons lut — what' 
to mind that in all his argumcnta he suppiesses one of his 
propositions And these follies are p it into the mouth of 
instotle 

In this perplexity a learned Scottish triend ^ communieated 
to us an Essay of racoiolati's, read publicly about a century 
ago (Nov. 1724), and entitled De Enthymemate,'' in which he 
maintains that the received idea of the enthymeme is a total 
blunder, and triumphantly restores the lost idea, " Nego," 
says he, "nego enthymema esse syllogismum mutilam, ut 
vulgo dialectic! dooent. Nego, inquam, et pernego enthy- 
mema enunciatione una et conclusione constare, quamvis ila 
in soholis omnibus finiatur, et a nobis ipsis finitum sit 
aliquajido, nolentibus extra locum litea ansoipere," I deny, 
says he, that the entkyToeme properly widerstood is a tfuneated 
syllogum, as commonly is taught by dialecttcia/ns. I deny, let 
we rejKat, perentfiorily and furiously I deny, that the etUhy- 
meme consist) of one premiss and the conclusion ; although thai 
doctrine has teen laid dovm 'universatty in the schools, and ujmi 
one occasion even by myself, as unidlling to move the juesfion 
prematurely or out of its ntUural plate. 

Facciolati is not the least accurat* of logicians because 
he may chance to be the most elegant Yet, we apprehend, 
that at such innovations Smiglecius will stir in his grave, 
Keckermannus will groan, " Dutch ^ Burgersdyk" will snort, 

' This "learned Scottish friend" was the late Sir William Hamilton. 
It waa in the aummer before Waterloo, viz. in the sunnner of 1814, 
that I first hecame iicquainted. with him — in fact forty-five years ago 
on this 20th day of March 1859, from which I date my hurriad revision 
of this paper entitled Rhetoric. [See ante, VoL V, pp. 338-340.— M.] 

' It stands at p. 227 of Jacobi Faceiotati Orationea XII, Acroasea, 
Ac Palavii, 1729.— This is the second Italian edition, and was 
printed at the UnivCTsity Press. [See ante, Vol. V, p. 340.— M.] 

' " Dutch Burgsrsdyk " :— Pope in the l}iineiad. The other names, 
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and English Crackenthorpius (who has the honour to be an 
ancestor of Mr. Wordawortli), though buried for two centuries, 
will revisit the glimpses of the moon. And really, if the 
question were for a name, Heaven forbid that we should 
distnrb the peace of logicians : they might have leave to say, 
aa of the Strid in Wharfdale, 

" It has torne tliat name a thousand years. 
And shall a thousand more." 

But, whilst the name is abused, the idea perishes. Facoiolati 
\in.doubtedly is right : nor is he the first who has observed 
the error. Julius Pacius, who understood Aristotle better 
than any man that ever lived, had long before remarked it.^ 
The ailments of Facciolati we will give below ^ ; it may be 

if qualified apparently to frighten a horse, are all real names of meu 
who did business in logic some 250 and 200 years ago, and were 
really no pretenders, though unhappily hoth grim and grimy in the 
impertinent estimates of contemporary women. [Martin Smigletiua, 
Polish theolt^ian and logician, 1562-1618 ; Battholomew Keekermann, 
German writer, 1573-1609 ; IVands Bnrgeradyk (Burgeradicius), Dutch 
logician, 1590-1629 ; Richard Crakanthorpe, English controversialist, 
1567-1621— M,] 

' Giulio Pacio, Venetian scholar, jurist, editor of AristoUe, &o., 
1550-1635.— M. 

' Upon an innovation of snch magnitude, and which will be so 
startling to scholars, it is bat fair tJiat Facdola,ti should have tlie 
benefit of all liis own arguments : and we have therefore resolved to 
condense them. 1. He begins with that very passage (or one of ttem) 
on which the received idea of the Entbymeme most relies ] and from 
this be derives an arguinent for the new idea The passage is to this 
effect, that the enthymeme is composed it. roWamt iXarToniiv it ^1 
if i aoWirria/iO! — i.f JrequeiUly consists of fewer parts than the 
syllogism. FTeqaea&y I What li^c is tbere in that % Can it be 
imagined that so rigorous a logiuan as Aristotle would notice, as a 
clrcnmstaDce of frequent occurrence m an enthvmeme, what, by the 
received doctrine, should be its mere essence and differential principle ! 
To say that this happens frequently is to say, by implication, that 
sometimes it does iio< happen — ». e. that it ia an accident, and no part 
of the definition, since it may thus confessedly he absent, saXva nUiinte 
amceptus. 2. Waivii^ this argument, and supposii^ the suppression 
of one proposition to be even universal in the enthymeme, still it 
would be an impertinent circumstance, and (phdosophically speaking) 
an accident. Could it he tolerated that a great systematic distinction 
(for Buoh it is in AristotleJ should rest upon a mere abbreviation of 
convenience, "quasi vero argumentandi ratio et natura varietur cum 
brevius effettur," whereas Aristotle hinisBlf tells us, that " wi ir;iot TOf 
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BufBoient here to state the result An enthymeme differs 
from a syllogism, not in the accident of suppressing one of 
its propositions ; either may do this, or neither ; the difference 
ia essential, and in the nature of the matter : that of the 
Byllogism proper being certain and apodeictio ; that of the 
enthymeme simply probable, and drawn from the province ol 
opinion. 

This theory tallies exactly with our own previous con- 
struction of Aristotle's Rhetoric, and explains the stress 
which he had laid at the outset upon enthymemes. What- 
soever is certain, or matter of iised science, can be no subject 

^J« 'KayoB ^ dioSeiJi!, iXXrt irpos tidi hi rf} V'XD"^ 3- f^m s 
particulfir passage in the 2d tioofc of the R'ior Aualytica (chap. 27), 
eenarally interpreted in a waj to favour the existing account of the 
entliymenie, afUr first of all showii^ tliat under a more accurate con- 
stmction it is incompatible with tliat account, whilst it is in perfect 
harmony with the new one, Facciolati dedu(«s an explanation of that 
accidental peculiarity In the enthymeme which has attracted sucii 
undue attention as to eclipse its true characleristit; ; tie peculiarity, 
we mean, of heing entitled (thoi^h not, as the common idea is, 
required) to snppcess one proposition. So much we shall here 
anticipate as to say that this privilege arises oat of the peculiar 
■maUer nt the enthymeme, which fitted it for the purposes of the 
rhetorician ; and these purposes, l>eii^ loose and popular, brought 
with them proportionable indulgences ; whereas the syllogism, tech- 
nically so call^ employing a severer matter, belonged peculiarly to 
the dialectician, or phjloaophic disputant, whose purposes, heing 
rigorous and scientific, imposed much closer restrictions ; and one 
of thesH was that he should in no case suppress any proposition, 
however obvious, but should formally enunciate all : just as in the 
debating schools of later ages it has always been the rule that, Ijefore 
ur^ng his objection, the opponent should repeat the respondent's 
eyUogiam. Hence, although the rhelorician natnrally used his 
privilege, and enthymemes were in fact generally shorn of one pro- 
position (and vice versa with respect to syllogisms in the strict philo- 
sophic sense), yet was all this a mere effect of usage and accident ; 
and it was very possible for an enthymeme to have its full complement 
of parts, whilst a syllogism might be defective in the very vray which 
is falsely supposed to be of the essence of an enthjmenie. i. He 
derives an argument from an inconsistency with which Aristotle has 
been thought chargeable under the old idea of the enthymeme, aud 
with which Gaasendi has in fact charged him.' 5. He meets and 

^ However, as tn reality the whole case was one of mere misapprehension on 
the part of GasBcndi, and has, in tact, nothing at all to do with Uie nature of the 
onthymcnie, Wfll Drill nuderstood, Facciolati takes nothing by this particular 
argument ; which, however, we have retained, to malce our analysis complete. 
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for tte rhetorician; wliere it is poBsible t d nd 

to be coavinoed, ao field is open for h caJ p a. n 
Absolute ceri^nty and filed science t u dp n and 

exclude tte probable. The province f Rh h h 

meant for an influence upon the actions, or simply upon the 
belief, lies amongst that vast field of cases where there is a jiro 
and a con, with the chance of right and wrong, true and 
false, distributed in varying proportions between them. There 
is also an immense range of truths where there are no chances 
at all concerned, but the affiranative and the negative are both 
true ; as, for example, the goodness of human natvire and its 
wickedness ; the happiness of human life and its misery ; the 
charms of knowledge, and its hollowness ; the fragility of 
human prosperity in the eye of religious meditation, and its 
security as estimated by worldly confidence and youthful 
hope. In all such cases the rhetorician exhibits his art by 
giving an impulse to one side, and by withdrawing the mind 
so steadily from all thoi^hts or images which support the 
oliier as to leave it practically under the possession of a one- 
sided estimate, 

rebuts Hie force of a principal ailment in favour of the entliymeme 
aa commonly understood, viz. that in a particular part of the Prior 
Analytioa the enthymeme is called (^u^XBy^trf«l! iTsXijt, an imperfect 
Bjllogism, — which word the commentators generally expound by 
"mudhia aCque ijianinutua." Hers ha uses the aseiatance of the 
exoellent J. Pace, whom he justly describes as "Tirum Grteoarum 
litterarum peritisstmom, philosophnm in primis bonum, et Aristotelis 
iuterpretum, quot sunt, quotque fuenmt, ' quotque futuri sunt, louge 
pnestautissimum." This admirable commentator, so indispensable to 
all who wonld study the (h-ganim and the Ilfpi *uxi', had Mmself 
or^inaDy started that hypothesis which we are now reporting aa long 
afterwards adopterl and improTed by Facciolati. Considering the 
unrivalled, qualiflcationa of Paca, thia of itself is a great argument on 
our side. The objection before ua, from the word ilTfXTj!, Pace disposes 
of briefly and conclusiTely. First, he eajs that the word is wanting 
in four M8S. ; and he has no doubt himself "quin ex glosseniate 
iirepserit in conteitum." See<r&dly, the Latin translators and school- 
men, aa Agricola and many others, talte no notice of this word in 
their rersione and commentaries. Thirdly, the Greek corameatatore, 
Bueh as Joannes Grammatioua and Alexander Aphrodisienjiis, clearly 
had no knowledge of any such uBs of the word eidhymewe as that which 
haa prevailed in later Umes ; which is plain from this,— that, wherever 
they have oooasion to speak of a syllt^ism wanljng one of its members, 
they do not in any instance call it an enthymeme, but a avXkoyi-niiov 
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Upon this theory, what relation to Ehctoric shall we 
assign to style and the ornamental arta of composition ? In, 
some respects they Beem liable to the same objection as that 
which Aristotle has urged against appeals to the passions.' 
Both are extra-essential, or e^iii rov wpayjiaro^ ; they are 
subjective arts, not objective ; that is, they do not affect the 
thing which is to be surveyed, but the eye of him who is to 
survey. Vet, at a banquet, the epicure holds himself not 
more obliged to the cook for the venison than to the physician 
who braces his stomach to enjoy. And any arts which con- 
ciliate regard to the speaker indirectly promote the effect of 
his arguments. On this account, and because (under the 
severest limitation of Ehetoric) they are in many cases indis- 
pensable to the perfect interpretation of the thonghls, we 
may admit arts of style and ornamental composition aa the 
ministerial part of Ehetoric. But with regard to the passions, 
as contended for by Dr. Campbell, it is a sufficient answer 
that they are already preoccupied by what is called 
Eloquence. 

Coleridge, aa we have often hcai^, is in the habit of 
drawing the line with nmot philosophical beauty between 
Ehetoric and Eloquence. On this topic we were never so 
fortunate as to hear him : but, if we are here called upon 
for a distinction, we sliall satisfy our immediate purpose by 
a very plain and brief one. By Eloquence we understand 
the overflow of powerful feelings upon occasions fitted to 
excite them. But Ehetoric is the art of aggrandizing and 
bringing out into strong relief, by means of various and 
striking thoughts, some aspect of truth which of itself is 
supported by no spontaneous feelings, and therefore rests 
upon artificial aids.* 

Greece, as may well be imagined, was the birthplace of 
Ehetoric ; to which of the Tine Arts was it not ? and here, 
in one sense of the word Ehetoric, the art had its consum- 

'- See footnote, ante, p. 87.— M. 

' It this to be taken is De Quincey's own specisl conception of 
Rhetoric 1 If so, it may be translated as meaning the art of intellectual 
and fantastic play with any enbject to its utmost capabilities, or the 
art of enriching any main tiuth or idea by inweaving with it the 
largest possible amoimt of subsidiary and illustrative thought and 
fancy. I do not think that lie keeps very strictly to this conception 
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matioE ; for the theory, or an damns, was taught with a 
fulaesa and an accuracy by the Grecian masters not after- 
wards approached. In particular, it was so taught by 
Aristotle ; whose system we are disposed to agree with Dr. 
Whately in pronouncing the heat as regards the primary 
purpose of a teacher ; though otherwise, for elegance aad 
as a practical model in the art he was expounding, neither 
Aristotle, nor any less austere among the Greek rhetoricians, 
has any pretensions to measure himself with Quintiliaa. In 
reality, for a triumph over the difficulties of the suhject, and 
as a lesson on the possihility of imparting grace to the treat- 
ment of scholaBtic topics naturally as intractable as that of 
Grammar or Prosody there is no such chef-d^ieuvre to this 
hour in any literature as the Institutions of Quintilian.^ 
Laying this one case out of the comparison, however, the 
Greek superiority was indisputable. 

Yet how is it to he explained that, with these advantages 
on the side of the Greek Ehetorie as an a/rs docens, Ehetorio 
as a practical art (the ars •atens) never made any advances 
amongst the Greeks to the hrilliancy which it attained in 
Eome ? Up to a certain period, and throughout the palmy 
state of the Greek republics, we may account for it thus : — 
Ehetorie, in its finest and most absolute burnish, may he 
called an elogmniia ■umbratica ; that is, it aims at an elaborate 
form of beauty which shrinks from the strife of business, 
and could neither arise nor make itself felt in a tumultuous 
assembly. Certain features, it is well known, and peculiar 
styles of countenance, which are impressive in a drawing- 
room become ineffective on a public stage. The fine tooling 
and delicate tracery of h cab n a upon a build- 

ing of colossal proporf ons E mpo an uaness, again, — a 
favourahle ciroumstan to m a n qu nee,— is death 

to Rhetoric, Two cha ac nd d h w re of a Greek 

popular assembly whi h m la h p d atally on the 
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rheforioian : its fervour, in the first place ; and, secondly, 
tlie coarseness of a real interest. All great rlietoriciaais in 
selecting tlieir subject have shuimed the determinate oasea of 
real life : and even in the single instance of a deviation from 
the rule — that of the author (whoever he be) of the Declama- 
tions attributed to Quintilian — the cases are shaped with so 
romantic a generality, and so slightly circumstantiated, as to 
allow him all the benefit of pure abstractions. 

We can readily understand, therefore, why the fervid 
oratory of the Athenian assemblies, and the intense reality 
of its interest, should stifle the growth of rhetoric : the 
smoke, tarnish, and demoniac glare of Tesuvius easily eclipse 
the pallid coruscations of the aurora borealis. And, in fact, 
amongst the greater orators of Greece there is not a solitary 
gleam of rhetoric Isocrates may have a little, being (to say 
the truth) neither orator nor rhetorician in any eminent 
sense ; Demosthenes las none. But, when those great 
thunders had subsided which reached " to Macedon and 
Artaxerxes' tlirone," when the "fierce democracy" itself had 
perished, and Greece had. fallen under the common circum- 
stances of the Roman Empire, how came it that Greek 
Rhetoric did not blossom concurrently with Eoman 1 Vege- 
tate it did ; and a rank crop of weeds grew up under the 
name of Rhetoric, down to the times of the Emperor Julian 
and his friend Libanius (both of whom, by the way, were as 
worthless writers as have ever abused the Greek language).^ 
But this part of Greek Literature is a desert with no oasis. 
The fact is, if it were required to assign the two bodies of 
writers who have exhibited the human understanding in the 
most abject poverty, and whose works by no possibility emit 
a casual scintillation of wit, fancy, just thinking, or good 
writing, we should certainly fii upon Greek rhetoricians and 
Italian critics. Amongst the whole mass there is not a 
page that any jndicious friend to literature would wish to 
reprieve from destruction. Ajid in both cases we apprehend 
that the possibility of so much inanity is due in part to the 
quality of the two languages. The dilluseness and loose 
structure of Greek style unfit it for the closeness, condensa- 

• The Emperor Julian, a.d. 831-363 ; Libanius, Greek rhetorician. 
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tion, and to a,y\iiTrpo<jioi' of rhetoric ; the melodious beauty 
of the mete sounds, which both in the Italian and in the 
Greek are combined with much majesty, dwells upon the 
ear so delightfully that in no other language is it so eaay ae 
in these two to write with little or no meaning, aud to flow 
along through a whole wildemeas of inanity without parti- 
cularly rousing the reader's disgust 

In the literature of Home it is that we find the true EI 
Dorado of rhetoric, as we might expect from the sinewy 
compactness of the language, Livy, and, above all preced- 
ii^ writers, Ovid, display the greatest powers of rhetoric in 
forma of composition which were not particularly adapted to 
favour that talent. The contest of Ajai and Ulysses for the 
arms of Achillea in one of the latter books of the Mektmor- 
phioses is a chef-d'ceuvre of rhetoric, considering its metrical 
form ; for metre, and especially the flowing heroic hexameter, 
is no advantage to the rhetorician.^ The two Plinys, Lucan 
(thoiigh again under the disadvantage of verse), Petronius 
Arbiter, and Quintilian, but above all the Senecas^ (for a 
Spanish cross appears to improve the quality of the rhetori- 
cian), have left a body of rhetorical composition such as no 
modem nation has rivalled. Even the most brilliant of 
these writers, however, were occasionally surpassed in par- 
ticular bravuras of rhetoric by several of the Latin Fathers, 
particularly Tertullian, Amobius, St Austin,* and a writer 
whose name we cannot at this moment recall. In facf^ a 
little African blood operated as genially in this respect as 
Spanish, whilst an Asiatic cross was inevitably fatal, by 
prompting a diffusion and inflation of style radically hostile 

' This, added to the stjla and quahtj of hia poems, makes it the 
more remarkable that Virgil should haie been deemed a rhetorician. 
Yet so it was. Walsh notieea, in the Life of Virgil which he furnished 
for his friend Dryden's Translalion, that " his (Virgil's) rhetoric waa 
in sttch general esteem that lectores were read upon it in the reign of 
Tiheriua, and the subject of declamations taken out of him." 

^ Pliny the elder, a.o. 23-79 ; Pliny the younger, a.b. 61-108 ; 
Lucan, A-D. 39-65; Petronius Arbiter, died a,d. 66 ; Quintilian, a.D. 
42-113 ; Seneca the elder, died about A,D. 32 ; Seneca the younger, 
died A.D. 65.— M. 
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to the coadensatioii of keen, arrowy rhetoric. Partly from 
this cause, and partly because they wrote in an unfavourahle 
language, the Greek Fathers are, one and all, Birmingham 
rhetoricians. Even Gregory Nazianzen ia so, with auhmiaaion 
to Messieurs of the Port Boyal and other higoted critics who 
have pronounced him at the very top of the tree among the 
fine writers of antiq^uity.^ Undoubtedly he has a. turgid 
style of mouthy grandiloquence (though often the merest 
bombast) ; but for p 1 1 ed 1 t lie is singularly unfitted, 
by inflated habits of th nLing 1 y 1 tering diffuseness, and a 
dreadful trick of calh g nam s. The spirit of personal 
invective is peeulia Ij ad to the cooLuess of rhetoric. 

Aa to Chrysostom and Ba I, w th less of pomp and swagger 
than Gregory, they h n t at all n re of rhetorical burnish 
and compression.^ Up n th wh 1 , looking back through 
the dazzling files of the ancient rhetoricians, we are disposed 
to rank the Senecaa and TertuUian as the leaders of the 
band ; for St. Austin, in his Confessions, and wherever he 
becomes peculiarly interesting is apt to be impassioned and 
feivent m a degree wh ch mikes him break out of the proper 
pace of rhetoric He is matched to trot, and is continually 
breaking into % gall p Indeed, his Confessions have in 
parts — pirticularly in those nhioh relate to the death of 
his J oung fnend ind hia own frenzy of grief, — all that real 
passion iihich is only unarmed in the Confessions of Rousseau 
under a preconoeptiou derived from his known character and 
unhappy hfe By the time of the Emperor Justinian (say 
A.D 530) or in the inter\il between that time and the era 
of Mihoract (a.d 620), — which interval we regard as the 
common cnpwtculum, between incicnt and Modem History, 
all Rhetont (aa the frofessional pretension, of a class) seems 
to have hnilly evpired. 

In the Literatnio uf ilodem Europe Rhetoric has been 
cultivated with succe'is But this remark applies only with 
anj foice to a period which is now long past; and it ia 
probable, upon vinous consideratitns, that such another 

' Gregory NaasiiiMn bialiop of Conslautinopla about a.d. 380. 
— M 

* John ChryEoatom, bisliop of Constantinople from 397 to 407 ; 
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period will never revolve. Tlie rlietoriciaa's art in its glory 
and power has silently faded away before the stem tendencies 
of tile age ; and, if, by aay peculiarity of taste or strong 
determination of the intellect, a rhetorician m gramie costume 
were again to appear amongst ns, it is certain that he would 
have no better wdcome than a etara of surprise as a posture- 
maker or balancer, not more elevated in the general estimate, 
but far lesa amusing, than the acrobat, or funambulist, or 
equestrian gymnast. No ; the age of Ehetoric, like that of 
Chivalry, has passed amongst forgotten thii^ ; and the 
rhetorician can have no more chance for returning than the 
rhapsodist of early Greece or the troubadour of romance. 
So multiplied are the modes of intellectual enjoyment in 
modern times that the choice is absolutely distracted ; and 
in a boundlesa theatre of pleasures, to be had at little or no 
cost of intellectual activity, it would be marvellous indeed 
if any considerable audience could be found for an exhibition 
which presupposes a state of tense exertion on tiie part both 
of auditor and performer. To hang upon one's own thoughts 
as an object of conscious interest, to play with them, to watch 
and pursue them through a maze of inversions, evolutions, 
and harlequin changes, implies a condition of society either, 
like that in the monastic ages, forced to introvert its energies 
from mere defect of books (whence arose the scholastic meta- 
physics, admirable for its subtlety, but famishing the mind 
whilst it sharpened its edge in one exclusive direction) ; or, 
if it implies no absolute starvation of intellect, as in the case 
of the Roman rhetoric, which arose upon a considerable 
(though not very various) literature, it proclaims at least a 
quiescent state of the public mind, unoccupied with daily 
novelties, and at leisure from the agitations of eternal change. 
Growing out of the same condition of society, there is 
another cause at work which will for ever prevent the 
resiurection of rhetoric : viz. the necessities of public businesa, 
its vast extent, complexity, fulaesa of details, and consequent 
vulgarity, as compared with that of the ancients. The very 
same cause, by the way, furnishes an answer to the question 
moved by Hume, in one of his essays, with regard to the 
declension of eloquence in our deliberative assemblies, 
Eloquence, or at least that wliich is senatorial aJi<I forensic 
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lias languished under the same changes of society which have 
proved fatal to Ehetoric. The political economy of the 
ancient republics, and their commerce, were Bimple and 
unelaborate ; the Bystem of their public services, hoth martial 
and civil, was arranged on the most naked and manageable 
principles ; for we must not confound the perplexity in our 
modern explanations of these things with a perplexity in the 
things themselves. The foundation of these differences was 
in the differences of domestic life. Personal wants being 
few, both from climate and from habit, and, in the great 
majority of the citizens, limited almost to the pure necessities 
of nature, — -hence arose, for the mass of the population, the 
possibility of surrendering themselves, much more than with 
us, either to the one paramount business of the state, war, or 
to a state of Indian idleness. Eome, in particular, during 
the ages of her growing luxury, must be g d d as t 
supported by other nations ; by largessefi ff t th t t 
say, by the plunder of conquest, hr. g th rcf p 

foreign alms, or upon com purchased bj h p d t f 
tribute or of spoils, a nation could readily d p na witl th t 
expansive development of her internal p wh 1 

Modem Europe has been forced by the m q I d tnb ti n 
of power amongst the civilized world. 

The changes wiiich have followed in tl fun t f 

popular assemblies correspond to the gre t re 1 t h 
described. Suppose yourself an ancient Ath an m 

customary display of Athenian orator h t w 11 b th 
topics 1 Peace or war, vengeance for pub! w f, my 
to prostrate submission, national honour a I algratt d 

glory and shame, and every aspect ot pe ppe 1 to th 
primal sensibilities of man. On the h h d te 
English Parliament, having the most of p p d ha t 
in its constitution and practice that is anywhere to be found 
in the Christendom of this day, and the subject of debate 
will probably be a road bill, a bill for enabling a coal-gas 
company to assume certain privileges against a competitor in 
oil-gaa,^ a bill for disfranchising a corrupt borough, or perhaps 
some technical point of form in the Exchequer Bills bill. 
So much is the face of public business vulgarized by details. 
J Written thirty years ago [i.e. in 1828.— M.] 
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The same spirit of differences extends to forensic eloquence. 
Grecian and Eoman pleadings are occupied with queationa of 
elementary justice, large and diffusive, apprehensible even to 
the uninBtructed, and connecting themselves at every Bf*p 
with powerful and tempestuous feelings.^ In Britiaii trials, 
on the contrary, the field is foreclosed against any interest of 
so elevating a nature, because the rights and wrongs of the 
case are almost inevitably absorbed to an unleamed eye by 
the technicalities of the law, or by the intricacy of the facts. 
But this is not always the case ! Doubtless not ; subjects 
for eloquence, and therefore eloquence, will sometimes arise 
in our senate and our courts of justice. And in one respect 
our British displays are more advantageously circumstanced 
than the ancient, being more conspicuously brought forward 
into effect by their contrast to the ordinary course of 
business. 

"Therefore aro funata so solemn and so rare, 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year se^ 
Like atones of worth they thinly placid are, 
Or captain jewels in the cnrcanet."' 

But still the objection of Hume remains unimpeached as to 
the fact that eloquence is a rarer growth of modem than of 
ancient civil polity, even in those cotuntries which have the 
advantage of free institutions. Now, why is this f The 
letter of this objection is sustained, but substantially it is 
disarmed, so far as its piirpose was to argiie any declension 
on the part of Christian nations, by this explanation of ours, 
which traces the impoverished condition of civil eloquence to 
the complexity of public business. 

But eloquence in one form or other is immortal, and will 
never perish so long as there are human hearts moving under 
the agitations of hope and fear, love and passionate hatred. 
And, in particular to us of the modem world, as an endless 
source of indemnification for what we have lost in the 
simplicity of our social systems, we have received a new 
dowry of eloquence, and that of the highest order, in the 
sanctities of our religion : a field unknown to antiquity, for 

' There were speeches of Demosthenes and others on intricate civil 
cases of debt, &«.— M. 
' Shakspere, Sonnet G2. 
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the pagan religions did not produce mnoli poetry, and of 
oratory none at all. 

On tlie other hand, tliat cause wliich, operating upon 
eloquence, has hut extinguiahed it under a single direction, 
to rhetoric has heen unooaditionally fatal, Eloq^uenoe is not 
hanished from the public htisiness of this country as uselesB, 
but as difficult, and as not spontaneously arising from topics 
such as generally fumisli the staple of debate. But rhetoric, 
if attempted on a formal scale, would be summarily exploded 
as pure foppery and trifling with time. Falstaff on the 
field of battle presenting his bottle of sack for a pistol, or 
Polonius with his quibbles, could not appear a more un- 
seasonable plaisantew than a rhetorician ajigbting from the 
clouds upon a public assembly in Great Britain met for the 
despatch of business. 

Under these malign aspects of the modern structure of 
society, a structure to which the whole world will be moulded 
as it becomes civilized, there can be no room for any revival 
of rhetoric in public speaTting, and, from the same and other 
causes, acting upon the standard of public taste, quite as 
little room in written composition. In spite, however, of 
the tendencies to this consummation, which have been long 
ripening, it is a fact that, nest after Rome, England is the 
country in which rhetoric prospered most at a time when 
science was unborn as a popular interest, and the commercial 
activities of aftertimes were yet sleeping in their rudiments. 
This was in the period from the latter end of the siiteenth 
to the mid<lle of the seventeenth century ; and, though the 
English Rhetoric was Ipis rigorously true to its own ideal 
than the Eomin, and often modulated into a higher key of 
impassioned eloquence, yet unquestionably in some of ita 
qualitiLS it remains a monument of tht very finest rhetorical 
powers. 

Omitting Sir Philip Sidney, and omitting his friend, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke {in whose prose there are some 
bursts of pathetic eloquence, as there is of rhetoric in his 
verse, though too often harsh and cloudy), the first very 
eminent rhetorician in the Englisli Literature is Donne.^ 
; Dr. 
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Dr. Jolmson inconsiderately classes him in conjpany with 
Cowley, &c., under the title of Metapkyskat Poets ' ; meta- 
physical they were not ; Bhdorical would have heen a more 
accurate designation. In saying that, however, we must 
remind our readers that we revert to the original use of the 
word Rhetoric, as laying the principal stress upon the manage- 
ment of the thoughts, and only a secondary one upon Oie 
ornaments of style. Few writers have shown a more extra- 
ordinary compass of powers than Donne ; for he combined — 
wljat no other man has ever done- — the last suhlimation of 
dialectical subtlety and address with the most impassioned 
majesty. Massy diamonds compose the very substance of 
his poem on the Metempsychosis, thoughts and descriptions 
which have the fervent and gloomy sublimity of Ezekiel or 
^chylus, whilst a diamond dust of rhetorical brilliancies 
is strewed over the whole of hia occasional verses and his 
prose. No criticism was ever more unhappy than that of 
Dr. Johnson's which denounces all this artificial display as 
so much perversion of taste. There cannot be a falser 
thought than this , for upon that principle a whole class of 
compositions mi^ht be vicious by conforming to its own ideal. 
The artifice and machinery of rhetoric furnishes in its degree 
as legitimate a hisia for intellectual pleasure as any other ; 
that the pleasure ls of an inferior order, can no more attaint 
the idea or model of the composition than it can impeach the 
eieellence of an epigram that it is not a tragedy. Every 
species of composition is to be tried by its own laws ; and, 
if Dr. Johnson had urged explicitly (what was evidently 
moving in his thoughts) that a metrical structure, by 
holding forth the promise of poetry, defrauds the mind of its 
just expectations, he would have said what is notoriously 
false. Metre is open to any forni of composition, provided 
it will aid the expression of the thoughts ; and the only 
sound objection to it is that it has not done so. Weak 
criticism, indeed, is that which condemns a copy of verses 
under the ideal of poetry, when the mere substitution of 
another name and classification suffices to evade the sentence, 
and to reinstate the composition in its rights as rhetoric It 

1 Abraham Cowley, 1618-1667: jDhnson's dissertation on tha 
" Metaphysical Poets " occnrs in his Life of Cowley.— M. 
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may be very triie that the age of Donne gave too much 
encouragement to his particular vein of composition. That, 
however, argues no depravity of taste, but a taste erring only 
in being too limited and exclusiva 

The next writers of distinction who came forward as 
rhetoricians were Burton in his AiuUomy of Melancholy^ 
and Milton in many of his prose works. They labour under 
opposif* defects. Burton is too quaint, fantastic, and dis- 
jointed ; Milton too slow, solemn, and continuous. In the 
one we see tte flutter of a parachute ; in the other the stately 
and voluminous gyrations of an ascending balloon. Agile 
movement, and a certain degree of fancifulness, are indis- 
pensable to rhetoric. But Burton is not so much fanciful aa 
capricious ; his motion is not the motion of freedom, but of 
lawlessness ; he does not dance, but caper. Milton, on the 
other hand, polanaists with a grand Castilian air, in paces too 
sequacious and processional ; even in hia passages of merri- 
ment, and when stung into a quicker motion by personal 
disdain for an unworthy antagonist, hia thoi^hts and his 
imagery still appear to move to the music of the oi^an. 

In some measure it is a consequence of these peculiarities, 
and so far it is the more a duty to allow for them, that the 
rhetoric of Milton, though wanting in animation, ia unusually 
superb in its colouring ; its very monotony is derived from 
the sublime unity of the presiding impulse ; and hence it 
sometimes ascends into eloquence of the highest kind, and 
sometimes even into the raptures of lyric poetry. The main 
thing, indeed, wanting to Milton was to have fallen upon 
happier subjects; for, with the exception of the "Areopa- 
gitica," there is not one of his prose works upon a theme of 
universal interest, or perhaps fitted to be the ground-work of 
a rhetorical display, 

But^ as it baa happened to Milton sometimes to give us 
poetry for rhetoric, in one instance he has unfortunately 
given US rhetoric for poetry. This occurs in the Paradise 
Lost, where the debates of the fallen angels are carried on by 
a degrading process of gladiatorial rhetoric Nay, even the 
counsels of God, though not debated to and fro, are, however. 
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expounded rhekmi-all) Thi') is astonibliiiig ; 
was better aware than Milton ^ of the li'tinction 1) 
the disi-iirsiiie and intudiie acta of the mind as apprehended 
by the old inetaphysiLiana, and the incompatibility of the 
former with any hut a hmitary intellect. This indeed was 
familiar to all the writers of hie day ; but, aa Mr. GifTord has 
shown, by a most idle note upon a paasage in MaBsinger,* 
that it is a distinction which has now perished (except indeed 
in Germany), we shall recall it to the reader's attention. An 
intuition is any knowledge whatsoever, eensuous or intel- 
lectual, which ig apprehended vm/mediately : a notion, on the 
other hand, or product of the discursive facnity, is any 
knowledge whatsoever which is apprehended mediately. All 
reasoning is carried on discursively ; that is, discwrrendo, — by 
running about to the right and the left, laying the separate 
notices together, and thence mediately deriving some third 
apprehension. Now, this process, however grand a character- 
istic of the human species as distinguished from the brute, is 
degradii^ to any supra-human intelligence, divine or angelic, 
by arguing limitation, God must not proceed by steps and 
the fragmentary knowledge of accretion ; in which case at 
starting he has all the intermediate notices as so many bars 
between himseK and the conclusion, and even at the penulti- 
mate or antepenultimate act he is still short of the truth. 
God must see ; he must intuit, bo to speak ; and all truth 
must reach him simultaneously, iirst and last, without succes- 
sion of time or partition of acts ; just as light, before that 
theory had been refuted by the Satellites of Jupiter, was 
held not to be propagated in time, but to be here and there 
at one and the same indivisible instant. Paley, from mere 
rudeness of metaphysical skill, has talked of the judgment and 
the jwliciousiiess of God : hut this is profaneness, and a 
langu^e unworthily applied even to an angelic being. To 
judge, that is to subsume one proposition under another, — 
to be judicious, that is, to collate the means with the end, — 
are acts impossible in the Divine nature, and not to be 
ascribed, even under the licence of a figure, to any being 

' See ths Fiftli Book of the Paradise Lost, and passages in his 
l>rose writings. 

' Gifford's edition of Masainger, published 1313,— M. 
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which transcends the limitationB of huinanity. Many other 
t th h h M It t d tl h too 

grosly IdL pmt Igt som f h ch, 

h th t f th t m se d at 

th w t th J IT ad ly bm tted to as havi g an tel- 
1 gibl p rp — that f h g bo my te th g as a 

p t 1 t J w tl th 1 t f th pre It 

hi B t ih t 11 t 1 1 rad t fid h pir t lal 
h gslyth ht Idlt I Iyf,tuit ther 

re ult g f ra th t th t t 11 p t ng 

t M k b II c« h f th g 1 IT m 

th pt t m t h grant 1 th t th t in. 

th h t tyl Tl 1 g f th d b te, Id not 

b tte m at, 1 th t w 11 h i by th H se of 
C mm na B t th 1 ra f tyl gra d tabl to 

afEicted angels. In the Paradise Regained this is still more 
conspicuously true ; the oratory there, on the part of Satan 
in the Wilderness, is no longer of a rhetorical cast, but in the 
grandest style of impassioned eloquence that can be im^ined 
as the fit expression for the movements of an angelic despair ; 
and in particular tlie speech, on being first challenged by our 
Saviour, beginning 

" 'Ti3 true, I am that spirit unfortunate " 

is not excelled in sublimity by any passage in the poem, 

Milton, however, was not destined to gather the ipolia, 
opima, of English rhetoric. Two contemporaries of his own, 
and whose literary course pretty nearly coincided with his 
own in point of time, surmounted all competition, and in 
that amphitheatre became the Protagonistso. These were 
Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne ; who, if not abso- 
lutely the foremost in the aecomplisliments of art, were 
undoubtedly the richest, the most dazzling, and, with refer- 
ence to their matter, the moat captivating, of all rhetoricians.^ 
In them first, and perhaps (if we except occasional passages 
in the German John Paul Richter) in them only, are the two 
opposite forces of eloq^uent passion and rhetorical fancy 
brought into an esq^uisite equilibrium, — approaching, receding, 
) of Norwich, 
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— attracting, repelling, — blending, sepamting, — oliasing and 
chased, aa in a fugue,— and again lost in a delightful iafer- 
fusion, so as to create a middle species of composition, more 
various and stimulating to the understanding than pure 
eloquence, more gratifying to the aifections than naked 
rhetoric. Under thia one circumstance of coincidence, in 
other respects their minds were of the most opposite tempera- 
ment ; Sir Thomaa Browne, deep, tranquil, and majestic as 
Milton, silently pramedifating and "disclosing his golden 
couplets," aa under some genial instinct of incubation ; 
Jeremy Taylor, restless, fervid, aspiring, scattering abroad a 
prodigality of life, not unfolding but creating, with the 
enei^y and the " myriad-mindedness " of Shakspere. Where 
hut in Sir T. B. shall one hope to find music so Miltonic, an 
intonation of such solemn chords as are struck in the follow- 
ing opening bar of a passage in the Um-Biirial — " Now, since 
these bones have rested quietly in the grave under the 
drums and tramplinga of three conquests," &q.^ What a 
melodious ascent as of a prelude to some impassioned requiem 
breathing fcom the pomps of earth, and from the sanctities 
of the grave ! What aftiictus decumamts of rhetoric ! Time 
expounded, not by generations or centuries, but by the vast 
periods ot c< ju t 1 dj na by 1 f PI ra b 

and Ptol An h ind Ars d And th ast 

succession f t m d t h d anl fig red by tb p rs 

which re 1 t tb t n by tb d and 

tramplings 11 n hdpotb hmhrsff^^ttn 

dead^th trep d t f d t 1 ty t 

secular int 1 tb last sabl b f th g 

Show us, p d f 1 n tb tr i m th t y f 
Greece or En Ft tO/i Mpf 

TfSvijKOTo; y b b tl t will n k fi 

' Browne's Um-Btirial was published originally In 1858 ; and the 
splendid passage in it to which De Quincey refers is Hie whole of the 
concluding chapter. His quotation of the opening words is not qnite 
accuiate. The real words aro :^"Now, since these dead hones have 
already outlasted the living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard imder- 
gronnd, and thin walla of clay, outworn all the strong and spacious 
buildings above it, and qnietly rested under the drums and tiamplinga 
of tbrne conqDe5ta."~M, 

' A famous passage in DemosHienes's great speech "Concerning the 
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antipliony to this sublime rapture. We will not, however, 
attempt a descant upon the merits of Sir T, Browne after the 
admirable one by Coleridge : and, as to Jeremy Taylor, we 
would as readily undertake to put a belt about the ocean, as 
to characterize him adequately within the space at our com- 
mand. It will please the reader better that he should 
characterize himself, however imperfectly, by a few specimens 
selected from some of hia rarest worlts : a method which 
will, at the same time, have the collateral advantage of 
illuBtrafcing an important truth in reference to this florid or 
Corinthian order of rhetoric which we shall have occasion 
to notice a little further on : — 

' ' It was observed by a Spanish confessor that, in persons not very 
religious, the confessions whieli they made upon their deatlibeds were 
the coldest, the most itnperfect, and with less contrition than all which 
he had observed them to make (n many years before. For, as tlie 
canea of Egypt, when tbey newly arise from their bed of mud and 
slime of Nilus, start up into an equal and continual length, and unin- 
terrupted but with few knots, and are strong and beauteous, with great 
distances and intervals, but, when they are grown to tlieir full length, 
they lessen into the point of a pyramid, and maltiply their knots and 
joints, interrupting the fineness and smoothness of its body ; so are 
the steps and declensions of hint that does not grow in grace. At 
Brut, when he springs up from hia impurity by the waters of baptism 
and repentance, he grows straight and strong, and soffers but few 
interruptions of piety ; and his constant courses of religion are but 
rai'ely mtermitted, till they ascend up to a full age, or towards the 
ends of their life ; then they are weak, and their devotions often inter- 
mitted, and their breaks are frequent, and they seek eiouses, and 
labour for dispensations, and love God and religion less and less, till 
their old age, instead of a crown of their virtue and perseverance, ends 
in levity and unprofitable courses, light and useless as the tufted 
feathers upon the cane ; every wind can play with it and abuse it, but 
no man can make it useful," 

" If we considor the price that the Son of God piud for the redemp- 
tion of a soul, we shall better estimate of it than from the weak 
discourses of our imperfect and unlearned philosophy. Not the spoil 
of rich provinces— not the estimate of kingdoms— not the price of 
Cleopatra's draught — not anything that was corruptible or perishing ; 
for that which could not one minute retard the term of its own natural 
dissolution could not be a price for the redemption of one perishing 
BonL "When God made a soul, it was only faciasiaa hominem ad 

la of the illustriOQs dead at 
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iyaagiagm nostrara ; ha spake tha word, and it was done. But, when 
man had lost his boiiI, whith the spirit of God had breathed iulo him, 
it was not so soon reccmered. It is like the Resurrection, which hath 
trouhled the faith of many, who are more apt to balieve tiat God made 
a man from nothing thim that he can return a man from dnst and 
corruption. But for this resurrection of the soul, for the re-implaeing 
of the Divine image, for the re-entitling it to the kingdoms of grace 
and glorf, God did a greater work than the creation. He was fain to 
contract Divinity to a span ; to send a person to die for ns who of 
himself could not die, and was constrained to use rare and mysterious 
arts to make bim capable of dying : He prepared a person instrn- 
mental to his purpose by sending his Son from hb own hosom — a 
person both God and Man, an enigma to all nations and to all 
sciences ; one that ruled over all the angels, that walked on the pave- 
mente of heaven ; whose feet were clothed with stars ; whose under- 
standing ia larger than that infinite space which we imagine in tbe 
nncircumscribed distance beyond the first orb of heaven ; a person to 
whom felicity was as essential as life to Qod. This was the only 
person that was designed in the eternal decrees to pay the price of a 
soul ; less than this person could not do it. Nothing less than on 
inlinil« e^scellence conld satjsfy for a soul lost to infinite ages, who was 
to bear the load of an infinite anger from the provocation of an eternal 
God. And yet, if it be possible that Infinite can receive degrees, this 
is but one-half of the abyss, and I think the lesser." 

" It was a strange variety of natural efBcacies that manna should 
corrupt in twenty-four hours if gathered upon Wednesday or Thursday, 
and that it should last till forty-eight hours if gathered upon the even 
of the Sabbatli, and that it should last many hundreds of years when 
placed in the sanctnary by the ministry of the h%h priest. But so it 
was in the Jews' religion ; and inanna pleased every palata, and it 
filled all appetites ; and the same measure was a different proportion, 
— it was much, and it was little ; as if nature, that it might serve 
religion, hod been taught some measures of infinity, which is every- 
where and nowhere, filling all things, and oireumscribed with nothing, 
measured by one omer, and doing ike work of two ; like the crowns of 
kings, fitting the brows of Nimrod and the most miglity warrior, and 
yet not too large for the 1*mplea of an infant prince." 

" His mercies are more than we can tell, and they are more than 
WB can feel : for all the world, in the abyss of He Divine mercies, is 
like a man diving into the bottom of the sea, over whose head the 
waters run insensibly and unperceived, and yet the weight is vast, and 
the sum of them immeasurable : and the man is not pressed with the 
burden, nor confounded with numbers : and no observation is able to 
recount, no sense sufficient to perceive, no memory large enough to 
retain, no understanding great enough to apprehend, this infinity." 

These passages are not cited with so vain a purpose as 
that of furnishing a sea-line for measuring the " soundless 
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deeps" of Jeremy Taylor, but to illustrate that one remark- 
able characteristic of his style which we have already noticed, 
viz. the everlasting strife and fluctuation between his rhetoric 
and his eloquence, which maintain their alternations with force 
and inevitable recurrence, like the systole and diastole, the 
contraction and expansion, of eome living oi^an. For this 
characteristic he was indebted in mixed proportions to his 
own peculiar style of understanding and the nature of his 
subject. Where the understanding is not active and teem- 
ing, hut possessed and filled by a few vast ideas (which was 
the case of Milton), there the funds of a varied rhetoric are 
wanting. On the other hand, where the understanding is 
all alive with the subtlety of distinctions, and nourished (as 
Jeremy Taylor's was) by casuistical divinity, the variety and 
opulence of the rhetoric is apt to be oppressive. But this 
tendency, in the case of Taylor, was happily checked and 
balanced by tbe commanding passion, intensity, and solemnity 
of his exalted theme, which gave a final unity to the tumult- 
uous motions of his intellect The only very obvious defects 
of Taylor were in the mechanical part of his art, in the 
mere techniqiie. He writes like one who never revises, nor 
tries the effect upon his ear of his periods as musical wholes, 
and in the syntai and connexion of the parts seems to have 
been habitually careless of slight blemishes. 

Jeremy Taylor ' died in a few years after the Eeatoration. 

' In retracing the history o( EngUali rhetoric, it may strike tie 
reader that we have made soma capital omiGsious. But in these be 
will find we have been governed by suffictant reasons. Shakspeia 
is no doubt a rhetorician ttiajoram geatium ; but he is so much more 
that scarcely an instance is to be found of tia rhetoric which does not 
pass by lits into a higher element of eloquence or jioetry. The first 
and the last acts, for instance, of tlie Tioo SoUe Kinsmen, — which, 
in point of composition, is perhaps ths most enperb work in the lan- 
guage, and beyond all doubt from the loom of Shskspei'C, — would 
have been the most gorgeoas rhetoric, had they not happened to be 
something far better. The supplications of the widowed Queens to 
Thesens, the invocations of their tutelar divinities by Palamon and 
Arcit«, the death of Arcite, &c., are finisht^d in a more elaborate style 
of excellence than any other almost of Shakspere's most felicitous 
scenes. In their first intention they were perhaps merely rhetorical ; 
but the furnace of composition has transmuted their substance. 
Indeed, spedmens of mere rhetoric would be better sought in some 
of the other great dramatists, who are under a less IsXaX necessity of 
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Sir Thomas Browne, though at that time nearly thirty years 
removed from the first aurteptitious edition, of his Religio 
Medici, lingered a little longer. But, when hoth were gone, 
it may he truly af&rmed that the great oracles of rhetoric 
were iinally dleaced. South and Barrow, indeed, were 
brilliant dialecticians in different styles ; but, after Tilloteon, 
with his meagre intellect, his low key of feeling, and the 
amug and scanty draperies of his style, had announced a new 
era, English divinity ceased to be the racy vineyard tliat it 
had been in the ages of ferment and struggle.^ Like the soU 
of Sicily (vide Sir H. Davy'a AgrieuUural Ghewistry), it was 
exhausted for ever by the tilth and rank fertility of its golden 

Since then great paasiona and high thinking have either 

turning everything they touch into the pure gold of poetry. Two 
otter writers, with great original capacitiea for rhetoric, we have 
omitted in our list from sepaiate considerations : we mean Sir Walter 
R-ileigh and Lord Baeon. The lirst will hardly have been missed bj 
the general reader ; for his finest passages are dispersed through the 
body of his bulky history, and are touched with a sadness too pathetic, 
and of too personal a, growth, to fulfil the conditions of a gay rhetoric 
as an art rejoicing in its own energies. With regard to Lord Baoou 
the ase ' iff ut. He had great advantages for rhetoric, beii^ 
figu and ns ua (ae great thinkers must always be), and 

ha ing n f g oo profound, or of a nature to distnrb the halance 
f a p e. u b Tity ; but yet, if we BKcapt a few letters, and 

parts w pee hes, he never coraes forward as a rhetorician. 

Th reaa n hat, beji^ always in quest of absolute truth, ha con- 
mp te a sub s not through the rhetorical fancy, which is most 
ed y n Se ming resemblances, and such as can only sustain 
h m es und a ngle phasia, but throi^h the philosophic fancy, 
ha wh h upon real analogies. AnoUier unfavourable 

renin anee art mg n fact out of the plethoric fulness of Lord B.'s 
m nd, ;s h h h nd style of his composition, in which the con- 
n I ns dm fully developed. It was the lively uwrf of a great 

modem poet, epeakmg of Lord £.'s Essays, " that they are not plants, 
but 1 not oaks, bnt acorns." 

D Robert South, 1633-1716 ; Dr. Isaac Barrow, 1630-1677 ; 
Ar hbish p John Tillotaon, 1630-1604.— As Da Quinoey's list of the 
fin t p esentalives of English Prose Ehetorio in the aiiteenth and 
t nth centuries ends here, we may note with some surprise the 
m ssi n f John Lyly, the author of- Eiiplmes (died ahout 1601), 
and Drummoud of Hawthomden (1586-1649), whose prose-tract 
nt tl d i Cypres! Grove rivals for beauty and music of style the best 
f Bro Tie of Norwich. — M. 
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ilieappeared from literature altogether, or thrown themselves 
into poetic forms which, with the privilege of a masquerade, 
ore allowed to assume the spirit of past ages, and to speak 
in a key unknown to the general literature. At all events, 
no pulpit oratory of a rhetorical cast for upwards of a century 
has been ahle to support itself when stripped of the aids of 
voice and action. Robert Hall and Edward Irving, when 
printed, exhibit only the spasms of weakness.'^ Nor do we 
remember one memorable burst of rhetoric in the pulpit 
eloquence of the last one hundred and fifty years, with the 
exception of a fine oath ejaculated by a dissenting minister 
of Cambridge, who, when appealing for the confirmation of 
his words to the grandeur of man's nature, swore, — By tliie 
and by the other, and at length, " By the Iliad, by the 
Odyssey," as the climax in a long bead-roll of specwsa 
miraada which he had apostrophized as monuments of 
human power. As to Foster, he has been prevented from 
preajihing by a complaint affecting the throat ; but, judging 
from the quality of his celebrated Essays, he could never 
have figured as a truly splendid rhetorician ; for the imagery 
and ornamental parts of his Essays have evidently not grown 
up in the loom, and concurrently with the testure of the 
thoughts, but have been separately added afterwards, as so 
much embroidery or fringe.^ 

Politics, meantime, however inferior in any shape to 
religion as an ally of real eloquence, might yet, either when 
barbed by an interest of intense personality, or on the very 
opposite footing of an interest not personal but comprehen- 
sively national, have irritated the growth of rhetoric such as 
the spirit of the times allowed. In one conspicuous instance 
it did so ; but generally it had little effect, as a cursory 
glance over the two last centuries will show. 

In the reign of James I. the House of Commons first 
became the theatre of struggles truly national. The relations 
of the People and the Crown were then brought to issue, and, 
under shifting names, continued sub jvdiee fiom that time to 

' Robert Hall, Bapliat preacher, ir64-1831 ; Edward Irving, 1792- 
1834. Strange that Chalniera ia left nnraentioned I — M. 

' John Poekr, essayist, 1770- 1S46 ; not to be confounded with 
John Forstei, biogrspher of Dickens, &c — M. 
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1688 ; and from that time, in fact, a corresponding interest 
was directed to the proceedings of Parliament. But it was 
not until 1642 that any free communication was made of 
what passed in debate. During the whole of the Civil War 
the speeches of the leading members upon all great questions 
were fre«Iy puhlished La occasional pamphlets. Naturally 
they were very much compressed ; hut enough survives to 
show that, from the agitations of the times and the religioua 
gravity of the House, no rhetoric was sought or would have 
been tolerated. In the reign of Charles II, judging from 
such records as we have of the most critical debates (that 
preserved by Locke, for instance, through the assistance of 
his patron Lord Shaftesbury), the general tone and standard 
of Parliamentary elocjuence had taken pretty nearly its 
present form and level. The religious gravity had then 
given way ; and the pedantic tone, stiffness, and formality of 
punctual divisions, had been abandoned for the freedom of 
polite conversation. It was not, however, until the reign of 
Queen Anne that the qualities and style of parliamentary 
eloquence were submitted to public judgment ; this was on 
occasion of the trial of Dr. Sacheverell,* which was managed 
by members of the House of Commons. The Whigs, how- 
ever, of that era had no distinguished speakers. On the 
Tory side, St. John (Lord Bolingbroke) was the most accom- 
plished person in the House. His style may be easily 
collected from his writings, which have all the air of having 
been dictated without premeditation ; and the effect of so 
much showy and fluent declamation, combined with the 
graces of his manner and person, may be inferred from the 
deep impression which they seem to have left upon Lord 
OhesterHeld, himself so accomplished a judge, and so familiar 
with the highest efforts of the next age in Pulteney and Lord 
Chatham. With two eicception'i indeed to be noticed 
presently, L ■d Bo n ke cai th n a t f all parlia- 
mentary u ■a IV ha h pa t la Ij d 1 to the 

1 Henry Sa Tydntrdbf thHsaf Lords 

in 1710 for m ta k K th R 1 t n bettl m nt th Act o( 

Toleration, k H w 
years, and h m n 
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ideal of a fine rhetorician. It was no disadvantage to him that 
he was shallow, being bo luminous and trajisparent ; and 
the splendour of his periodic diction, with hia fine delivery, 
compensated his defect in imagery. Sir Eohert Walpole was 
another Lord Londonderry ; like him, aa excellent states- 
man, and a first-rate leader of the House of Commons, hut in 
other respects a plain unpretending man ; and, like Lord 
Londonderry, he had the reputation of a blockhead with all 
eminent blockheads, and of a man of talenta with those who 
were themselves truly such. " When I was very young," 
says Burke, "a general fashion told me I was to admire 
^me of the writii^ against that minister ; a little more 
maturity taught me aa much to despise them." Lord Mans- 
field, "the fluent Murray," was, or would have been but for 
the counteraction of law, another Bolingbroke. " How sweet 
in Ov 1 tt ^s m Murrav lost ' aavs Pope and if the com 
par son yere c jested with any thoughtful ptopnetv it 
iscribes to Lord Mansfield the tileuts of a flrst rate iheton 
c an Lord Chathai had no rhetoric at til any m re thaji 
CI arlea Foi of the next general on both were too tervent, 
too Demo'ithenn, anl tlrtw themselves too ardently upon 
the grai?es of nature Mr Pitt came nearer to the idea of a 
rhetorician in so far as he seemed to ha've more art fice 
but this was only in the sonorous rotunditj of h a periods 
which were cast man Dnotonou-' mould ^for m other respects 
he would have been keenly alive to the ridicule of rhetoric 
m a First Lord of the Treasury 

All these per^ons, -whatever might be their other differ- 
ences, agreed m this, — that they were no ju^lers, but really 
•were that which they appeared to be, and never struggled for 
distinctions whuh did not naturally belong to them. But 
next upon the roll (X)mes forward an absolute charlatan : a 
charlatan the nicit accomplished that can ever have figured 
upon so mtellectual a stage Thi5 was Sheridan, a mocking- 
bird through the entire scale, irom the highest to the lowest 
note of the gamut , m fai.t, to bcnow a coarse word, the 
mere impersonation of humbug E\ en as a wit, he has been, 
long known to be a ■^hole'iale plagiarist ; and the exposures 
of hii kind biographer, Mr Moore,^ exhibit him in that line 
' Moore b Li/e ^ Sheridan, published in 182E. — M, 
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as the most hide-bound and sterile of performers, lying jjwviu 
tlirough a whole evening for a natural opportunity, or by 
miserable stratagem creating an artificial one, for exploding 
Bome poor starveling jest ; and in fact sacriflciag to tbis 
jietty ambition, in a degree never before heard of, the eaae 
and dignity of hia life. But it is in the character of a 
rhetorical orator that he, and Iiis friends on liia behalf have 
put forward the hollowest pretensions. In the course of the 
Hastings trial, upon the concerns of paralytic Begwms, and 
mouldering queens — hags that, if ever actually existing, were 
no more to us and our British sympathies than we to 
Hecuba— did Jlr. Sheridan make his capital eshibition. 
The real value of his speech was never at any time mis- 
appreciated by the judicious ; for his attempts at the grand, 
the pathetic, and the sentimental had been continually in 
the same tone of falsetto and horrible fustian. Burke, how- 
ever, who was the most double-minded person in the world, 
cloaied his contempt in hyperbolical flattery ; and all the 
unhappy people who have since written lives of Burke adopt 
the whole for gospel truth. Exactly in the same vein of 
tumid inanity is the speech which Mr. Sheridan puts into 
the mouth of Rolla the Peruvian. This the reader may 
chance to have heard upon the stage ; or, in default of that 
good luck, we present him with the following fragrant 
twaddle from one of the Begumniiads, which has been 
enshrined in the praises (st quid sua carmina possunt) of 
many worthy critics. The subject is Filial PMy. 

" Filial piety," Mr. Sheridaa snid, " it was impossible by words to 
daacribe, but description by words was unneoessary. It was tliat 
duty whioli tliey all felt and understood, and whicli reqaired not tbo 
powers of language to explain. It was In ttnth more property to be 
called A pnnciple tbna a. duty. It required not the aid of memory; it 
needed not the eieccise of the understanding ; it awaited not the slow 
deliberations of reason : it flowed apoutaneously from the fountain of 
our feelings ; it was involuntary in our natures ; it was a quality of 
our being, innate and coeval with life, which, though afterwarrlB 
cherished as a passion, was iadependent of out mental powers ; it was 
aarlier than all intelligence in our souls ; it displayed itself in the 
earliest impulses of the heart, and was an emotion of fondnesa that 
returned in smilea ot gratitude the affectionate solicitudes, the tender 
anxieties, the endeaiing attentions experienced before memory begun, 
but which were not leas dear for not being remembered, It was the 
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sacrament of nature in our hearts, by which the union of the parent 
and ohiW was sealed and rendered perfect in the coramrnity of lore ; 
and which, strengthening and ripening witli life, acquired vigour from 
the nuderstanding, and was most lively and active when most wanted." 

Now, we put it tfl any candid reader wlietlicr the above 
Birniingliam ware might not be vastly improved by one 
slight alteration, viz. omitting the two first words, and read- 
ing it aa a conundrum. Considered as rhetoric, it is 
evidently fitted " to make a horse sick " ; but, as a conun- 
drum in the Lady's Magatdne, we contend that it would have 

How it aggravates the disgust with, which these paste- 
diamonds are now viewed to remember that they were 
paraded in the presence of Edmund Burke ; nay — credite 
posferi ! — in jealous rivalry of his genuine and priceless 
jewels I Irresistibly, one is reminded of the dancing efforts 
of Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Ske^s 
against the native grace of the Vicar of Wakefield's family : 
— " The ladies of the town strove hard to be equally easy, 
" but without success. Theg swam, spraieled, languished, ami 
" fiiiked ; but all would not do. The gazers, indeed, owned 
" that it was fine ; but neighbour Flamborough observed 
" that Miss Livy's feet seemed aa pat to the music as its 
" echo." Of Goldsmith it was said in his epitaph, — Nil 
tetigit qaod von omavit : of the Drury Lane rhetorician it 
might be said with equal truth, — Nil tetigit quod non faco 
adulteravit.^ But avaunt, Birmingham ! Let us speak of a 
great man. 

All hail to Edmund Burke, the supreme writer of his 
century, the man of the largest and finest understanding I 
Upon that word, understanding, we lay a stress : for, oh ! ye 
immortal donkeys who have written " about him and about 
hijn," with what an obstinate stupidity have ye brayed 

^ Johnsou'a epitaph on Goldsmith is here incorrectly qnoted, as 
usual. The words ware not Nil tetigit qaod non rrraavit — which would 
ba incorrect Latin for "He touched nothing that he did not adorn " — 
but " mdbtm fere scribendi genua no» tetigil, nullum qaod tetigU «on 
miiavit." " No kind of writing almost but he touched, none that he 
touched but he adorned." De Qaiocey's parody of this for Sheridan 
is "He touched nothing that be did not comipt and discolour." — M. 
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away tor one third of a century about that which ye are 
pleased to call his " fancy." Fancy in your throatSj ye 
miseralile twaddlers ! Aa if Edmund Burke were the man to 
play with his fancy for the purpose of separable ornament ! 
He was a man of fancy in no other sense than as Lord Bacon 
was so, and Jeremy Taylor, and as all large and discursive 
thinkers are ami must be ; that is to say, the fsiacy which 
he had in common with all mankind, and very probably in 
110 eminent degree, in him was urged into unusual activity 
under the necessitaea of hia capadoua understanding. Hia 
great and peculiar distinction was that he viewed all objects 
of the nndersfanding under more relations than other men, 
and under more complex relations. According to the multi- 
plicity of these relations, a man is said to have a large under- 
standing; according to their subtlety, a, fine one ; and in an 
angelic underatanding all things would appear to be related 
to all. Now, to apprehend and detect more relations, or to 
pursue them steadily, is a process absolutely impossible with- 
out the intervention of physical analogies. To say, therefore, 
tbat a man is a great thinker, or a fine thinker, is but 
anotlier expression for saying that he has a ichematuing (or, 
to use a plainer but less accurate expression, a figurative) 
understanding. In that sense, and for that purpose, Burke 
is figurative : but, understood, as he has been understood by 
the long-eared race of his critics, not as thinking in and by 
his figures, but as deliberately laying them on by way of 
enamel or after-ornament,— not as incarnating, but simply 
as dresshig his thoughts in imagery,— so undersfaod, he ia 
not the Burke of reality, but a poor fictitious Burke, 
modeBed after the poverty of conception which belongs to 
hia Clitics. 

It ia true, however, that in some rare cases Burke did 
indulge himself in a pure rhetorician's use of fancy ; con- 
sciously and profusely lavishing his ornaments for mere 
purposes of effect. Such a case occurs, for instance, in that 
admirable picture of the degradation of Europe where he 
represents the different crowned heads as bidding against 
each other at Basle for the favour and countenance of Regi- 
cide. Others of the same kind there are in his ever-memor- 
able letter on the Duke of Bedford's attack upon him in the 
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Houee of Lords ^; and one of these we shall liere cite, 
disr^arding its greater chance for being already familiar to 
the reader, upon two considerations ; first, that it has all the 
appearance of being finished with the most studied regard to 
effect ; and, secondly, for an interesting anecdote connected 
with it which we have never seen in print, bnt for which we 
have better authority than could be produced perhaps for 
most of those which are. The anecdote is that Burke, con- 
versing with Dr. Lawrence and another gentleman on the 
lUenwy value of his own writings, declared that the particu- 
lar passage in the entire range of his works which had cost 
him the most labour, and upon which, as tried by a certain 
canon of his oivn, his labour seemed to himself to have been 
the most successful, was the following : — 

After an introductory paragraph, which may be thus 
abridged, — " The Crown has cousidered me after long service. 
" The Crown has paid Uie Duke of Bedford by advance. 
" He has had a long credit for any service which he may 
" perform hereafter. He is secure, and long may he be 
" secure in his adviince, whether he performs any services or 
" not. His grants are engrafted on the public law of Europe, 
" covered with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They 
" are guarded by the sacred rule of prescription. The 
" learned professors of the righU of ■man, however, regard 
" prescription not as a title to bar all other claim, but as a 
" bar against the possessor and proprietor. They hold a 
" immemorial possession to be no more than an j 
" injustice," — there follows the passage in q^uestioi 

"Such ate their ideas, snoh (AeiV religion, and such their law. But, 
as to imr country and ojit race, as long aa the wel[-oompacl«d struc- 
ture of onr Church and State, the sanotnary, the holy of holies, of 
that ancient law, defended by reverence, defended by power, it fortress 
at ones and a temple ((Bmpium I'ti modum arcis '), shall stand invio- 
late en the brow of the British Sion ; as long as the British monarchy, 
not more iimited tlian fenced by the orders of the State, shall, like the 

' A Letter to a noble Lord on the attacks made upon Mr. BnTke 
and his Pe/taion im the House <if Lords hy the Duke of Bedford attd 
the £arl qf LoMdenkde early in the presetU Sessions of ParUameoit, 
17B6.— M. 

' Tacitus of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
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prond Keep of Windsor, rising in the mtyesty of proportion, and girt 
with tite double belt of its kindred and coeval tovrers ; as long as tiiia 
awful Ettuctura shall oversee and guard the enbjected land : so long 
the niounda and dykes of the low fat Bedford Level ' will have nothing 
t^ fear from al! the pickaxes of all the levellers of France. As long as 
our sovereign lord the king, and his faitJiful subjects the lords and 
commona of this realm,— the triple cord which no man can break; the 
solemn, sworn, constitutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the lirm 
guarantees of each other's beii^ and each other's r^hts ; tbe joint and 
several securities, each in its place and order, for every kind and every 
quality of property and of dignity, — as long as these endure, bo long 
the Duke of Bedford is safe, and we are all safe togeUier : the high 
from the blights of envy and the spoliation of rapacity ; the low from, 
the iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn of contempt. 
Amen I and so l>e it : and so it will be 



This was tlie Bounding passage which Burke alleged as the 
chef-d'ceawe of his rhetoric ; and the argument upon which 
he justified hia choice is speeious, if not convincing. He laid 
it down as a maxim of composition that every passage in a 
rhetorical peri'ormance which was brought forward promi- 
iteutly, and relied upon as a fey (to use the language of war) 
in sustaining the main position of the writer, ought to in- 
volve a thought, an imagCj and a sentiment ; and audi a 
synthesis he found in the passage which we have quoted. 
This criticism, over and above the pleasure which it always 
gives to hear a great man's opinion of him&elf, i"" valuable as 
showing that Burke, because negligent of trivial macciiracies, 
was not at all the less anxious about the larger proprieties 
and decorums (for this passage, confessedly so laboured, has 
several instances of slovenliness in trifles), and that in the 
midst of his apparent hurry he carried out a jealous i igilance 
upon what he wrote, and the eye of a person practised m 
artificial effects. 

An ally of Burke's upon East Indian politics ought to 
have a few words of notice, not so much for any power that 
he actually had as a rhetorician, but because he is sometimes 
reputed such. This was Sir Philip Francis, who under his 
early di^uise of Jnnins, had such a success as no writer of 

' " Bedford Levd" ; — Acicli tract of land so called in BeiJfordshire, 
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he was read in the lower ranks, because m London it speedily 
became known that he was read with peculiar interest in the 
highest. This was already a marvel ; for newspaper patriots, 
under the signatures of Publicola, Brutus, and bo forth, had 
become a jest and a byword to the real practical statesman ; 
and any man at leisure to write for so disinterested a purpose 
aa "his country's good" was presumed of course to write in 
a garret. But here for the first time a pretended patriot, a 
Junius Brutus, was read even by statesmen, and read with 
agitation. Is any man simple enough to believe that such a 
contagion could extend to cabinet ministers and ofBcial persons 
Id th p ir b " es so f bl "tem t aa 

ta rt mg se te 



Jiimns Letters see anU, \ ol. Ill, pp. 132-148.— M. 
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In fact, pon ny tl j 1 1 th t It ] h 
of Junius, d h est bl 1 m t as 1 1 tl 
standing e nna. tit dltdljlhd rare 

perfection — the talent of sarcasm. He stung like a scorpion. 
But, besides that such a talent has a narrow application, an 
interest of personality cannot be other than fugitive, take 
what direction it may ; and malignity cannot embalm ilaelf 
in materials that are themselves perishable. Such were the 
materials of Junius. . His vaunted elegance was, in a great 
measure, the gift of his subject ; general terseness, short 
sentences, and a careful avoiding of all awkward construc- 
tion — these were his advantages. And from these he would 
have been dislodged by a higher subject, or one that would 
have forced him out into a wider compass of thought 
Rhetorician he was none, though he has often been treated 
as such ; for, without sentiment, without imagery, without 
generalization, how should it be possible for rhetoric to 
subsist J It is an absolute fact that Junius has not one 
principle, aphorism, or remark of a general nature in hia 
whole armoury ; not in a solitary instance did his barren 
understanding ascend to an abstraction or general idea, but 
lingered for ever in the dust and rubbish of individuality, 
amongst the tangible realities of things and persons. 
Hence the peculiar absurdity of that hypothesis whicli 
discovered Junius in the person of Burlte. The opposi- 
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tion was here too pointedly ludicrous between Burke, 
who exalted the merest personal themes into the d^nity 
of philosophic speculations, and Junius, in whose hands 
the very loftiest dwindled into questions of person and 

Last of the family of rhetoricians, and in a fonn of 
rhetoric as florid as the age could bear, came Mr. Canning. 
^' Svffidt," says a Roman author, "in una eivitate esse unuin, 
rhehtrem." But, if more were in his age unneeeasary, in ours 
they would have been intolerable. Three or four Mr. 
Cannings would have been found a nuisance i indeed, the 
very admiration which crowned hia great displays manifested 
of itself the unsnitableness of his style to the atmosphere of 
public affairs ; for it was of that kind which is offered to a 
yonng lady rising from a brilliant performance on the piano- 
forte. Something, undoubtedly, there was of too juvenile 
an air, too gaudy a flutter of plumage, in Mr. Canning's 
more solemn exhibitions ; but much indulgence waa reason- 
ably extended to a man who in his class was so complete. 
He was formed for winning a favourable attention by every 
species of popular fascination. To the eye he recommended 
himself almost as much as the Bolinghroke of a century 
before ; his voice, and his management of it, were no less 
pleasing ; and upon him, as upon St. John, the air of a 
gentleman sat with a native grace. Scholarship and litera- 
ture, as far as they belong to the accomplishments of a 
gentleman, he too brought forward in the most graceful 
manner ; and, above all, there was an impression of honour, 
generosity, and candour, stamped upon his manner, agree- 
able rather to his original character than to the wrench 
which it had received from an ambition resting too much on 
mere personal merits. What a pity that this "gay creature 
of the elements " had not taieu his place contentedly, where 
nature had assigned it, as one of the ornamental performers of 
the time ! His station was with the lilies of the field, which 
toil not, neither do they spin. He should have thrown 
himself upon the admiring sympathies of the world as the 
most dazzling of rhetorical artists, rather than have chal- 
lenged their angry passions in a viilgar scufHe for power. 
In that case lie would have been alive at this hour [l828] ; 
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he would liave had s, perpetuity of that admiration which to 
him was aa the hreath of hia nostrils; and would not, by 
forcing the character of rhetorician into an incongruous alliance 
with that of trading politician, liave run the risk of making 
both "d" ul 
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but never rhetorical There is no eddying about their ovm 
thoughts ; no motion of fancy self-sustained from its own 
activities ; no flux and reflux of thought, half meditative, 
half capricious ; but strains of feeling, genuine or not, sup- 
ported at every step from the excitement of independent 
estemal objects. 

With respect to the German Literature the case is very 
peculiar. A chapter upon German Rhetoric would be in 
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t!ie same ludicrous predicament aa Van Troil'H cliaptet on 
tlie snakes of Iceland, which delivers its business in one 
summary sentence, announcing that — snakes in Iceland there 
are none. Rhetoric, in fact, or any form of ornamented 
prose, could not possibly arise in a literature in which prose 
itself had no proper eiistence till within these seventy years. 
Lesaing was the ftrst German who wrote prose with elegance ; 
and even at this day a decent prose style ia the rarest of 
accomplishmenta in Grermany. We douht, indeed, whether 
any German has written proae with grace unless he had 
lived abroad (like Jacobi, who composed indifferently in 
French and German}, or had at least cultivated a very long 
acquaintance with English and French models. Frederick 
Schlegel was led by his comprehensive knowledge of other 
literatures to observe this singular defect in that of his own 
country. Even he, however, must have fiied his standard 
very low, when he could praise, as elsewhere he does, the 
style of Kant. Certainly in any literature where good 
models of prose existed Kant would be deemed a monster 
of vicious diction, so far as regards the construction of Ms 
sentences. He does not, it is true, write in the hybrid 
dialect which prevailed up to the tinie of our George the 
First, when every other word was Latin with a German 
inflexion ; but he has in perfection that obtusenesa which 
renders a German taste insensible to all beauty in the 
balancing and structure of periods, and to the art by which 
a succession of periods modify each other. Every German 
regards a sentence in the light of a package, and a package 
not for the mail-coach but for the waggon, into which his 
privilege is to crowd as much aa he possibly can. Having 
framed a sentence, therefore, he nest proceeds to pact it, 
which is effected partly by unwieldy tails and codicils, but 
chiefly by enormous parenthetic involutions. All qualifica- 
tions, limitations, exceptions, illustrations, are stuffed and 
violently rammed into the bowels of the principal proposi- 
tion. That all this equipage of accessaries is not so arranged 
as to assist its own orderly development no more occurs to a 
German as any fault than that in a package of shawls or of 
carpets the colours and patterns are not fully displayed. 
To hini it is sufficient that they are there. And Mr. Kant, 
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when he has succeeded in packing up a sentence which covers 
three close-printed octavo pages, atopa to draw hia breath 
with the air of one who loots back upon eome hrilliaiit and 
meritorious performance. "Under these disadvantages it may 
be presumed that German rhetoric is a nonentity ; hut these 
disadvantages would not have arisen had there been a German 
bar or a German senate with any public esistence. In the 
absence of all forensic and senatorial eloquence no standard 
fgodpsetyl — ywhl m p tant 
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which is all that we know of it, is vicious aad iinnatuial i 
whilst, on the other hand, for eloquence profound and 
heartfelt, measaring it hy those heart -stirring proclamsi- 
tiona issued in all quarters of Spain during 1808-9, the 
national capacity must be presumed to be of the vevy 
highest order. 

We are thus thrown hack upon the Trench pulpit orators 
its the only considerable body of modern rhetoricians out of 
our own language. No writers are more uniformly praised ; 
none are more entirely neglected. This is one of those 
numerous hypocrisies so common in matters of taste, where 
the critic is always ready with his good word as the readiest 
way of getting rid of the subject. To blame might be 
hazardous; tor blame demands reasons ; but praise enjoys a 
ready dispensation from all reasons and from all discrimina- 
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meclianical devn«s for raising the style , but in the substance 
of the composition, apart from its dress, there is nothii^ 
properly rhetorical. The leading thoughts in all pulpit 
eloquence, being derived from religion, and in fact the 
common inheritance of human n 'fhyctnntben 1 

for that very reason cannot be undign ft d bu f h sam 
reason tliey are apt to become unaff ng an te 
varied and individualized byn fno ohn 
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feeling. The siiiootii itio 
topics, as managed by the ¥ 
treatment of Jeremy Taylo ea 
new flexure, or what may b ca ed p. te 
old thouglita are surveyed ro sta 

various angles ; and a field ha 
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imagery Hiimati life, for mp is sk rt 
ns3 IS frail, how trite, how h 
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how mignifioent a descin h 

upon a ground the most rsa d sei 

diffused o\er truths coeva 
may he remarked of the im ry F 1 

it IS thinly sown, (.ommonplace, deficient it 
ahove all merely omimental , that is to eay, 
than echo and repeat what is already said 
which it is hronght to illustrate , whereas in 
and ill Bnrke it will be found usually to extend and amplify 
the thought, or to fortify it hy some indirect argument of 
its truth. Thus, for mitance, m the paasage above quoted 
from Taylor upon the insensibility of man to the continual 
mercies of God, at first view the mind is sta^ered by the 
apparent impossibility that so infinite a reality, and of so con- 
tinual a recurrence, should escape our notice ; but the illus- 

' We may take the opportunity of noticing wliat it is that consti- 
tutes the peculiar and cbocacterizing circumets,aces in Buiha'a manner 
of composition. It ia this ; that under his treatment every truth, be 
it what it may, every thesis of a sentence, grovrs in the very act of 
unfolding t T k y bb tance you please from Dr. Johnson, 
suppose, a d t will b f d to contain a thought, good or bad, fnUy 
preeonceiv 1 Wh Burke, whatever may have been the pre- 

conception t eo 63 w determination or inflejion at every 

clause of th te So collaleral adjunct of the main proposi- 

tion, Eom temp rim t restraint, some oblique glance at its 
remote affi t will n bly lie found to attend the pn^reaa of 
his senten 1 ). th p y &oin a waterfall, or the Ecintillations 
fiom the i i th black mith's hammer. Hence, whilst a writer 

of Dr. Johnson's clas se ms ly to look back upon his thoughts, 
Burka looks forward 1 d es m f t dvanoe and change his own 
station concurrently th th d f the sentenees. This pecu- 

liarity is no doubt m 1 g d to the habit of extempore 

speaking, but not to h 1 
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tratiio iiia"i. drawn fron tie case of a man btan In g at the 
bottom of thi- ntem and jet m=en'*il le fo tlat world <f 
ivatera alxive tim froii the uniformitj and cjuilitv of ita 
1 re^ure fla,hcs upon us with a sen^je of sotnethmo equally 
marvellous in a case which we know to >c a physical fact 
We are th is reconciled to the proposition hy he same mage 
wli ch illustrates it. 

In a single mechanical quality of j,ood wi tii^ that is in 
;hcir Bentencea the French rhetorician', in 
with French writers generally of that age are 
superior to ours. This is what in comn on parlance is 
espressed (though ina'curately) hy the word stylp and is the 
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Hardly true .— M. 
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as slmuld make it i duty to ie|cct it or worth hi while t< 
remodel a lue The fact is that \erbal crit ci=m. hi/i not 
a3 yet been verj eitensii ely applied ei en to the classical 
languages the S aligers Ca'*ai hon and Saltnasius, were 
much more criticB on things than cntics pi ilolo^icillj 
However e'ven m that agi, tl b French writers were more 
attentive to the cnltnation of their mother tongue than any 
other people. It i? justly remaiked bv &dlegcl that the 
most worthless writers amongst the French ia to matter 
generally taki, pains with, their diet on or perhap" it is 
more true to say that with eqial pains in their language it 
is more easy to write well than in one of greiter comjiass 
It is also true that the French are indebted f]r thur greater 
purity from foTeif,n ilona to then mud more limited 
acq^uaiiitance with foreign Iteritiia fetill with every 
deduction from the merit the fact is as me havL said and 
it is appaient not only by mnun arable evidences in the 
concrete, but by the siperior Ij of all their ab trad auiilianes 
in the art of writing. We English even at this day have no 
learned grammar of our language ; nay, we have allowed 
the blundering attempt in l]iat department of an imbecile 
stranger (Lindley Murray) to supersede the learned (however 
imperfect) works of our own Wallis, Lowth, &c. ; we have 
also no BufEcieat dictionary ; and we have no work at all, 
sufficient or insuffloient, on tlie phrases and idiomatic niceties 
of our language, corresponding to the works of Vaugelas and 
others for the French.^ 

Hence an anomaly not found perhaps in any literature 
but ours, — that the most eminent English writers do not write 
their mother tongue without continual violations of propriety. 
With the single exception of William Wordsworth, who has 
paid an honourable attention to the purity and accuracy of 
his English, we believe that there is not one celebrated 
author of this day who has written two pages consecutively 
without some fli^rant impropriety in the grammar (each as 
the eternal confusion of the preterite with the past participle, 
confusion of verbs transitive with intransitive, &c.), or some 
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violation more ot less of llie vernacular idiom. ^ If this last 
sort of blemish does aot oceitr bo frequently in modem 
books, the reason is that since Di'. Johnson's time the fresh- 
ness of the idiomatic style has been too frequently abandoned 
for the lifeless mechanism of a style purely bookish and 
artificial 

The practical judgments of Dr. Whately are such as will 
seldom be disputed. Dr, Johnson, for his triads and his 
antithetic balances, he taxes more than once with a plethoric 
and tautologic tympany of sentence, and in the following 
passage with a very happy illustration : — " Sentences which 
" might have been expressed as simple ones are expanded 
" into complex ones by the addition of clauses which add 
" little or nothing to the sense, and which have been coni- 
" pared to the false handles and key-holes with which furniture 
" is decorated, that serve no other purpose than to correspond 
" to the real ones. Much of Dr. Johnson's writings is charge- 
" able with this fault." 

We recollect a little bic^raphic sketch of Dr. Johnson, 
published immediately after his death, in which, amongst 
other instances of desperate tautology, the author quotes the 
well-known lines from the Doctor's imitation of Juvenal — 

" Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru," 

and contends with some reason that this is saying in effect,— 
"Let obiervation with extensive observation observe mankind 
" extensively." Certainly Dr. Johnson was the most iauHy 
writer in this kind of inanity that ever has played tricks 
with language.^ On the other hand, Burke was the least so ; 

' Foe ample verilioation of this remark, see the late Professor 
Hodgson's admirable litOa book entitled £?Tora inlfie Use of English, — 
a wonderful collection of examples of tad English from recent or still 
living English writers of celebrity. No ODe escapes. — M. 

' The foUowlDg illustration, however, from Dr. JohDSon'a critique 
on Prior's Solomon, is far from a happy one : " He had infused into it 
" much knowledge and much thought ; had oft«n polished it to eUganee, 
" dignified it with ^/Undonr, and sometimes heightesied it to sublimity ; 
" he perceived In it many excellences, and did not perceive tlmt it 
" wanted that without which all others are of small avail, the power 
" at engaging atlestimt saA aUnHng cttriosity." The parts marked in 
italics are those to wbich Dr Whately would object as tautologic 
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and we are petrified to find him described by Dr. Wliately as 
a writer " qui vaTiare cupit rem prodigitditer imain," and as 
on ttat account offensive to good taste. The understanding 
of Biirke was even morbidly impatient of tautology ; progress 
and motion, everlasting motion, was a mere necessity of his 
intellect. We wUl venture to offer a king's ransom for one 
unequivocal case of tautology from tlie whole circle of Burke's 
writings. The pjineipium mdiscemibilium, upon whiot 
Leibnitz affirmed the impossibility of finding any two leaves 
of a tree that sliould be mere duplicates of each other in 
wlat we might call the palmistry of their natural markings, 
may he applied to Burke as safely as to nature ; no two pro- 
positions, we are satisfied, can be found in Mm which do not 
contain a lai^er variety than is requisite to their sharp 
discrimination. 

Speaking of the advantages for energy and effect in the 
licence of arrangement open to the ancient languages, espe- 
cially to the Latin, Dr. Whately cites the following sentence 
from the opening of the 4th Book of Q, Curtius : — Barim, 
tanti modo exerdtue Tex, qm, triumphtrntis magis quam dtmi- 
cantis more, Dwrru suUimis inierat prcelivm, per laca qute props 
immensis agminHiui compleverat, jam. inania d ingenti loUtudine 
acuta, fugiebat. "The effect," says he, "of the concluding 
verb, placed where it is, is most striking."* The sentence 
is far enough from a good one ; hut, confining ourselves to 
the sort of merit for which it is here cited as a merit peculiar 
to the Latin, we must say that the very same position of the 
verb, with a finer effect, is attainable, and in fact often 
attained, in English sentences ; see, for instance, the passage 
in Richard's soliloquy beginning— .Now u tke vdnter of our 
discontent, and ending, In the dee'p bosom of the ocean h^ned. 
See also another at the beginning of Hooker's Scdesiastical 
Polity, on the thanklessaess of the labour employed upon 
the foundations of truth ; which, says he, like those of 

Yet this objection can hardly be sustained ; the ideas are all sufficiently 
discriminBted ; the fault is that they are applied to no real corre- 
sponding differences in Prior. 

' We wish that, in so critical a notice of an effect derived from the 
fortunate position of a single word. Dr. Whately had not shocked 
one ears by this hideous collision of a double "is,"— "where it is, is." 
Dreadful I 
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buildings, "are in the bosom of the earth coiicealeA" The 
fact is that the common cases of inversion, h a th 
suspension of the verb to the end, and the anticip n f tl 
objective caae at the beginning, are not sufficient 11 trati 
of the Latin structure. All this can be done as w 11 by tl 
English, It is not mere power of inversion, b t f elf 
intrication, and of self-dislocation, which marks tl itrenuty 
of the artificial structure ; that power by whicl a q 
of words that naturally is directly consecutive m nee 
intermits, and reappears at a remote part of th se te ce 
like what is called drake-stone on the surface of I 

this power the Greek is almost as much below the Latin as 
all modem languages; and in this, added to its elliptic 
brevity of connexion and transition, and to its wealth in 
abstractions, " the long-tailed words in odty and aUon," lie the 
peculiar capacities of the Latin for rhetoric 

Dr. Whafely lays it down as a maxim in rhetoric that 
" elaborate stateliness is always to be regarded as a worse 
" fault than the slovenliness and languor which accompany a 
" very loose style." But surely this is a rash position. 
Stateliness the most elaborate, in au absolute sense, is no fault 
at all ; though it may happea ta be so in relation to a given 
subject, or to any subject under given circumstances. 
" BelshaKzar the king made a great feast for a thousand of 
his lords." Reading these words, who would not be justly 
offended in point of taste had his feast been characterized 
by elegant simplicity 1 Again, at a coronation, what can 
be more displeasing to a philosophic taste than a pretended 
chastity of ornament, at war with the very purposes of a 
solemnity essentially magnificent? An imbecile friend of 
ours, in 1825, brought us a sovereign of a new coinage; 
"Which," said he, "I admire, because it is so elegantly 
simple." This, he flattered himself, was thinkii^ like a man 
of taste. But mark how we sent him to the right about ; 
" And that, weak-minded friend, is exactly the thing which a 
coin ought not to be : the duty of a golden coin is to be as 
florid as it can, rich with Corinthian ornaments, and as 
gorgeous as a peacock's tail." So of rhetoric Imagine that 
you read these words of introduction, "And on a set day 
TulUus Cicero returned thankt to (kscar on behalf of Motbus 
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' The substance of all this ia tound elsewhere in De Qnincey. See 
ante. Vol. V, pp. 230-23e.— M. 

' "AadijHngKished/romprose" : — Here is one of the many instances 
In which a false answer Is prepared beforehand by fnlselj shapii^ the 
q^nestion. The acCBSsarj drcumstanoe, as "distin^iehedjrom prose," 
already prepares a false answer by the very terms of the problem. 
Poetry canaiot be dlistii^wshed from prose withont presapposing the 
whole qnestion at issue. Those who deny that metre is the 
characteristic distinction of poetry deny, by implicaUon, that piose 
can be truly opposed to poetry. Some have imagined that the proper 
opposition was between poetry and science ; but, suppose that this is 
an imperfect opposition, and suppose even that there is no adequate 
opposition, or oonnferpole, this is no more than happens in many other 
cases. One of two poles is often withont a name, even where the 
idea is fnlly assignable in analysis. But at all events the ex- 
pression, as " distingniahed from prose" is a subtle instance of a 
peHUo principii. 
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his opinion, tliis man comes unJi,r the du&cnption ot those 
who have a favourite hypothesi't to mamtam It followj, 
therefore, that the only ckaa of people whom Dr Whately 
will allow as unhiassed judges on this queijtion — a question 
not of fact, but of opinion — are those who have, and who 
profess to have, no opinion at all upon the subject, or, having 
one, have no reasons for it. But, apart from thia contradiction, 
how is it possible that Dr. Whately should, in any case, plead 
a popular usage of speech as of any weight in a philosophic 
argument ! Still more, how is it possible in Uiis case, where 
the accuracy of the popular usage is the very thing in debate, 
so that, if pleaded at all, it must be pleaded as its own 
justification ! Alms-giving, and nothing but alms-giving, is 
universally called charity, and mistaken for the charity of the 
Scriptures, by all who have no favourite hypothesis to 
maintain, — -ia by all the inconsiderate. But Dr. "Whately 
will hardly draw any argument from this usage in defence of 
that popular notion. 

In speaking thus freely of particular passages in Dr. 
Whately's book, we are so far from meaning any disrespect 
to him that, on the contrary, if we had not been impressed 
with the very highest respect for his talents by the acute- 
neas and originality which illuminate every part of his book, 
we could not have allowed ourselves fj> spend as much time 
upon the whole as we have in fact spent upon single para- 
graphs. In reality, there is not a section of his work which 
haa aot furnished us with occasion for some profitable 
speculations ; and we are, in consequence, most ansious to 
see his Logic, — which treats a subject so much more important 
than Eheivnc and so obstinately misrepresented that it 
would delight us much to anticipate a radical exposure of the 
errors on this subject taken up from the days of Lord 
Baujn It has not fallen in our way to quote much from 
Dr Wh'itely totid m verlis ; our apology for which will be 
found 1 1 the broken and discontinuous method of treatment 
by hort sections ind paragraphs which a subject of this nature 
has necessarily imposed upon him. Had it coincided with 
our purpose lo go more info detail, we could have delighted 
our readers with some brilliant examples of philosophical 
penetration, applied to questions interesting from theii im- 
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portaiioe or difficulty with, the happiest effect. As it is, we 
shall content ourselves with saying that in any elementary 
work it has not been our fortraie to witness a rarer combination 
of analytical acuteness with severity of judgment ; and, whea 
we add tliat these qualities are recommended by a seholarlike 
elegance of manner, we suppose it hardly necessary to add 
that Dr. Whately'a is incomparably the best book of its 
class since Campbell's Philosophy of Eketone. 

Note. — In what is said at the beginiiing of this paper of tlie true 
maaning of the Enthymeme, as determined by Facciolati, wa must be 
nndersUiod with an exclusive reference to Ehetoric In Logic tlie old 
Rcceptntion cannot he disturbed. 
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Amohgst the never-ending ai^umeiits for thankfulness in the 
privilege of a British birth— ai^uments jnore solemn even 
than numerous, and telling moie when weighed than when 
counted, pondere qvam nunwro— three aspects there are of oni 
national character which trouble the uniformity of our feel- 
ings. A good BOn, even in such a case, is not at liberty to 
describe himself as " ashamed." Some gentler word must be 
found to express the character of his distress. And, what, 
ever grounds of blame may appear against his venerated 
mother, it is one of his filial duUea to suppose either that the 
blame applies but partially, or, if it should seem painfully 
universal, that it is one of those excesses to which eneigetic 
natures are liable through the very strength of their consti- 
tutional characteristics. Such things do happen. It is 
certain, for instance, that to the deep sincerity of British 
nature, and to that shyness or principle of reserve which is 
inseparable from self-respect, must be traced philosophically 
the churlishness and unsocial bearing for which, at one time, 
we were so angrily arraigned by the smooth south of Europe, 
That facile obsequiousness which attracts the inconsiderate in 
Belgians, Frenchmen, and Italians, is too generally a mixed 
product from impudence and insincerity. Want of principle 

^ Published first in four successive parts id Blackuiood for Jnly, 
September, and October 1840, and February 1841 1 reprinted by IJe 
Quincey in 1859 in voL ji of Ids Collective Edition of hia Writings, — 
the same volume which contained the preceding paper. — M, 
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and want of moral Bensibility compose the oiifpnal fimdm o( 
Bouttern manners ; and the natural pioduet, in a specious 
hoUowness of demeanour, has been afterwards propagated by 
imitation through innumerable people who may have partaken 
less deeply, or not at all, in the original moral qualities that 
have moulded such a manner. 

Great faults, therefore— such is my inference — may grow 
out of great virtues in excess. And this oonsideratioa should 
make us cautious even towards an enemy ; much more when 
approaching so holy a question as the merits of our maternal 
land. Else, and supposing that a strange nation had been, 
concerned in our judgment, we should declare ourselves 
mortified and humiliated by three expressions of the British 
character, too public to have escaped the notice of Europe. 
!First, we writhe with shame when we hear of semi-delirious 
lords and ladies, sometimes theatrically costumed in caftans 
and turbans — Lord Byrons, for instance, and Lady Hester 
Stanhopes— proclaiming to the whole world, as the law of 
their households, that all nations and languages are free to 
enter their gates, with one sole esception directed against 
their British compatriots ; that is to say, abjuring by sound 
of trumpet the very land through which only they themselves 
have risen into consideration ; spuming those for countrymen 
" without whom " (as M. Gourville had the boldness to tell 
Charles II) — ■" without whom, by Q — , sir, you yourself are 
nothing." We all know who they are that have done this 
thing ; we moj know, if we inquire, how many conceited 
coxcombs are at this moment acting upon that precedent ; in 
which, we scruple not to avow, are contained funds for ever- 
lasting satire more crying than any which Juvenal found in 
the worst days of Rome. And we may ask calmly, Would 
not death, judicial death, have visited such an act amongst 
the ancient republics ) Nest, but with that indulgence 
which belongs to an infirmity rather than an error of the 
will, we feel ashamed for the obstinate obtuseness of our 
country in r^ard h> one and the moat effective of the Fine 
Arts. It will be understood that we speak of Music In 
Painting and in Sculpture it is now past disputing that^ if we 
are destined to inferiority at all, it is an inferiority only to 
the Italians of the fifteenth century — an inferiority which, if 
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it were even sure to be permanent, we share with all the 
other malicious nations around us. On that head we are 
safe. And in the most majestic of the Fine Arts, — in Poetry, 
— we have a clear and vast pre-eminence as regards all nations. 
No nation but ourselves has e^jually succeeded in both forms 
of the higher poetiy, epic and tragic ; whilst of meditative or 
philosophic poetry (Young's, Cowper's, Wordsworth's) — to say 
nothing of lyric — we may affimi what Quintilian says justly 
of Roman satire ; "tota qv/idem nostra est." If, therefore, in 
every mode of composition through which the impassioned 
mind speaks a nation has excelled its rivals, we cannot be 
allowed to suppose any general defect of sensibility as a cause 
of obtuseness with regard to music So little, however, is 
the grandeur of this divine art suspected amongst us gener- 
ally that a man will write an essay deliberately for the 
purpose of putting on record bis own preference of a song to 
the most elaborate music of Mozart ; be will glory in his 
shame, and, though speaking in the character of one seem- 
ingly confessing to a weakness, will evidently view himself 
in tie light of a candid man, laying hare a state of feeling 
which is natural and sonnd, opposed to a class of false pre- 
tenders who, whilst servile to rules of artists, in reality 
contradict their own musical instincts, and feel little or 
nothing of what they profess, Sttange that even the analogy 
of other arts should not open his eyes to the delusion he is 
encouraging! A song, an air, a tnne, — that is, a short 
succession of notes revolving rapidly upon itself, — how could 
that, by possibility, offer a field of compass sufficient for the 
development of great musical effects! The preparation 
pregnant with the future ; the remote correspondence ; the 
questions, as it were, which to a deep musical sense are asked 
in one pass^e and answered in another ; the iteration and 
ingemination of a given effect, moving through subtle varia- 
tions that sometimes di^uise the theme, sometimes fitfully 
reveal it, sometimes throw it out tumultuously to the blaze 
of daylight : these and ten thousand forms of self- conflicting 
musical passion, — what room could they find, what opening, 
what utterance, in so limited a field as an air or song 1 A 
himting-hox, a park-lodge, may have a forest grace and the 
beauty of appropriateness ; but what if a man should match 
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6uch a bauble against tte Paatheon, or against the minsters 
of York and Coli^ne 1 A repartee may by accident be 
practically effective ; it baa been known, to crush a party 
scheme, and an oration of Cicero's or of Burke's could have 
done no more ; but what judgment would match the two 
gainst each other as developments of power i Let him who 
iinda the maxi/mwrn of his musical gratification in a song be 
assured, by that one fact, that his sensibility Je rude and 
undeveloped. Yet exactly upon this level is the ordinary 
state of musical feeling throughout Great Britain ; and the 
howling wilderness of the psalmody in most parish churches 
of the land countersigns the slatement. There is, however, 
accumulated m London more musical science than in any 
capital of the world. This, gradually diffused, will improve 
the feeling of the country. And, if it should fail to do so, 
ill the worst case we have the satisfiicti n f kn wing th ough 
Jean Jacques Eousseau, and by later In s, tl t, sink as 
we may below Italy and Germany in th na b I ty to this 
divine art, we cannot go lower than F n H h wever, 
and in this cherished obtuaenesa as e^ d pi asnre so 
important for human life and at the h d f tl physico- 
intelleotual pleasures, we find a second la f j arreUing 
with the civilisation of our coimtry. At the summit of 
civilisation in other points, she is here yet uncultivated and 
savage. 

A tliird point is larger. Here (properly speaking) our 
quarrel is co-extensive with that general principle in England 
which tends in all things to set the matter above the manner, 
the substance above the external show, — a principle noble in 
itself, but inevitably wrong wherever the manner blends 
inseparably with the substance. 

This general tendency operates in many ways : but our 
own immediate purpose is concerned with it only so far as 
it operates upon Style. In no country upon earth, were it 
possible to carry aueh a maxim into practical effect, is it a 
more determinate tendency of the national mind to value 
the matUr of a book not only as paramount to the manner, 
but even as distinct from it, and as capable of a separate 
insulation. What first gave a shock to such a tendency must 
have been the unwilling and mysterious sense that in some 
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cases the matter and the manner were bo inextricably inter- 
woven as not to admit of tliis coarse bisection. The one was 
embedded, entangled, and interfused through the other, in a 
way which bade defiance to such gross mechanical separations. 
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impression in the memory or planting t 

In proportion, thereforSj aa the English people have heen 
placed for two centuries and a quarter (i.e. fiince the latter 
decenninm of James the Firet's reiga) under a constant 
experience of popular eloquence thrown into all channels of 
social life, they must have had peculiar occasion to feel the 
effects of style. But to feel is not to feel consciously. Many 
a man is charmed hy one cause who ascribes the effect to 
another. Many a man is fascinated by the artifices of com- 
position who fancies that it is the auhject which has operated 
so potently. And even for the subtlest of philosophers who 
keeps in mind the interpenetration of the style and the matter 
it would be as difBcult to distribute the true proportions of 
their joint action as, with regard to the earliest raya of the 
dawn, it would be to say how much of the beauty lay in the 
heavenly light which chased away the darkness, how much 
in the rosy colour which that light entangled. 

Easily, therefore, it may have happened that, under the 
constant action and practical effects of style, a nation may 
have failed to notice the cause as the cause. And, besides 
the disturbing forces which mislead the judgment of the 
auditor in such a case, there are other disturbing forces which 
modify the practice of the speaker. That is good rhetoric 
for the hustings which is bad for a book. Even for the 
highest forms of popular eloquence the laws of style vary 
much from the general standard In the senate, and for the 
same reason in a newspaper, it is a virtue to reiterate your 
meaning ; tautology becomes a merit : variation of the words, 
with a substantial identity of the sense and dilution of the 
truth, is oftentimes a necessity. A man who should content 
himself with a single condensed enunciation of a perplexed 
doctrine would be a madman, and a/eh-de-se as respected his 
reliance upon that doctrine. Like boys who are throwing 
the sun's rays into the eyes of a mob by means of a mirror, 
you must shift your lights and vibrate your reflections at 
every possible angle, if you would agitate the popular mind 
extensively. Every mode of intellectual communication has 
its separate strength and separate weakness, ^its peculiar 
embarrassmcuts, compensated by peculiar 
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the advantage of a book that you can return to the past page 
if anything in the present depends upon it But, return 
being inipossilile in the case of a apolcn harangue, where 
each Mntenee perishes as it la born, both the "jpeaker and the 
hearer becom w f mutual interest in a much looser 

style, and a pe p t Id pensation from the seyerities of 
abstract dis It f r the benefit of both that the 

weightier p po h 11 be detained before the eye a 

good deal 1 g tl th chastity of taste or the austerity 
of logic wo Id tol rat n book Time must be given for 
the intellect t dd b t a truth, and to appropriate its 
bearii^ There is a sort of previous lubrication, such as the 
boa-con Btrictor applies to any subject of digestion, which is 
requisite to familiarize the mind with a startling or a complex 
novelty. And this is obtained for the intellect by varying 
the modes of presenting it, — now putting it directly before 
the eye, now obliquely, now in an abstract shape, now in 
the concrete ; all whichj being the proper technical discipline 
for dealing with such cases, ought no longer to be viewed as 
a licentious mode of style, but as the just style in respect of 
those licentious circumstances. And the true art for such 
popnlar display is to contrive the best forms for appearing to 
say something new when in reality you are but echoing 
vourseK ; to break up massy chords into running variations; 
and to mask, by slight differences in the manner, a virtual 
identity in the substance. 

We have been illustrating a twofold neutralizing effect 
applied to the advantages otherwise enjoyed by the English 
people for appreciating the forms of style. What was it 
that made the populace of Athens and of Rome so sensible fo 
the force of rhetoric and to the magic of language ? It was 
the habit of hearing these two great engines daily worked for 
purposes int«resting to themselves as citizens, and sufficiently 
intelligible to command their willing attention. The English 
amongst modem nations have had the same advantages, 
allowance being made for the much less intense concentration 
of the audience. In the ancient republics it was always the 
same city, and, therefore, the same audience, except in bo far 
as it was spread through many generations. This has been 
otherwise in England ; and yet, by newspaper reports, any 
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great effect in one assize town, or electoral town, has been 
propagated to the rest of the empire, through the eighteenth 
and the present century. But all this, and the continual 
esempliflcation of style as a great agency for democratic 
effectj have not availed to win. a sufE.cient practical respect 
in England for the arts of composition as essential to author- 
ship. And the reason is because, in the first place, from the 
intfirteiture of style and matter, from the impossibUitjf that 
the cme should affect them otherwise than in connexi/m with the 
other, it has been natural for an audience to charge oa the 
superior agent what often belonged to the lower. This in 
the first place ; and, secondly, because, the modes of style 
<y>propriate to popular eloqttence being essentially different from 
those of written composition, any possible experience on the 
hustings, or in the senate, would pro tanto tend rather to 
disqualify the mind for appreciating the more chaste and 
more elaborate qualities of style fitted for books ; and thus 
a real advantage of the Ei^lish in one direction has been 
neutralized by two causes in another. 

Generally and ultimately it is certain that our British 
disregard or inadequate appreciation of style, though a very 
lamentable fault, has had its origin in the manliness of the 
British character ; in the sincerity and directness of the 
British taste ; in the principle of "ease guam virferi," which 
might be taken as the key to much in our manner, much in 
the philosophy of our lives ; and, finally, has had some part 
of its origin in that same love for the practical and the 
tangible which has so memorably governed the course of our 
higher speculations from Bacon to Newton. But, whatever 
may have been the origin of this most faulty habit, whatever 
mixed causes now support it, beyond all question it is that 
such a habit of disregard or of slight regard applied to all 
the arts of composition does eiist in the most painful extent^ 
and is detected by a practised eye in every page of almost 
every hook that is published. 

If u could look anywhere with a f,ht t p t n 
t ual Uustrations of what is good in th f 11 q 1 1 

f styl t should reasonably be amo t p fes nal 

a h but, as a body, they are disti g ish d by th a ost 

ab^lute carelessness in this respect. Wh th nth h ce 
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of words and idioms, or in the construction of tlieir sentences, 
it is not possible to conceive the principle of lazy indifference 
carried to a more revolting extremity. Proof lies before 
yoii, spread out upon every page, that no excess of awkward- 
ness, or of inelegance, or of unrhythmical cadence, is so rated 
in the tariff of faults as to balance in the writer's estimate 
the trouble of remoulding a clause, of interpolating a phrase, 
or even of striking the pen through a superfluous word. In 
our own esperience it has happened that we have known an 
author so laudably fastidious in this subtle art as to have 
recast one chapter of a series no less than seventeen times ; 
so difficult was the ideal or model of excellence which he 
kept before his mind ; so indefatigable was his labour for 
mounting to the level of that ideal. Whereas, on the other 
hand, with regard to a large majority of the writers now 
carrying forward the literature of the country from the last 
generation to the next, the evidence is perpetual not so much 
that they rest satiafied with their own random preconceptions 
of each clause or sentence as that they never trouble them- 
selves to form any such preconceptions. Whatever words 
tumble out under the blindest accidents of the moment, those 
are the words retained ; whatever sweep is impressed by 
chance upon the motion of a period, that is the arrangement 
ratified. To fancy that men thus determinately careless 
as to the grosser elemenfa of style would pause to survey 
distant proportions, ox to adjust any more delicate symmetries 
of good composition, would be visionary. As to the links of 
connexion, the transitions, and the many other functions of 
logic in good writing, things are come to such a pass that 
what was held true of Rome in two separate ages by two 
great rhetoricians, and of Constantinople in an age long 
posterior, may now be affirmed of England : the idiom of 
our iMiguage, the mother tongue, survives only amongst our 
women and children ; not, Heaven knows, amongst our 
women who write books — they are often painfully con- 
spicuous for all that disfigures authorship — but amongst 
well-educated women not professionally given to literature, 
Cicero and Quintilian, each for his own generation, ascribed 
something of the same pre-eminence to the noble matrons of 
Rome ; and more than one writer of the Lower Empire has 
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recorded of Byzantium that in tlie nurseries of that city was 
found the last home for the purity of the ancient Greek. No 
douht it might luive been found also amongst the innumer- 
able mob of that hanghty metropolis, but stained with 
corruptions and vulgar abbreviations ; or, wherever it might 
lurk, aasuredly it was not amongst the noble, the officials, or 
the courtiers, — else it was impossible that such a master 
of affectation aa Nicetaa Choniates,^ for instance, should have 
found toleration. But the rationale of this matter Ues in 
a small compass : why are the local names, whenever they 
have resulted from the general good sense of a country, 
faithful to the local truth, grave, and unaffected ) ■ Simply 
because they ^e not inventions of any active iaculty, but 
mere passive depositions from a real impression upon the 
mind. On the other hand, wherever there is an ambitious 
principle set in motion for name-inventing, there it is sure 
to terminate in something monstrous and faucifuL Women 
offend in such cases even more than men, because more of 
sentiment or romance wiU mingle with the names they 
impose. Sailors again err in an opposite spirit ; there is no 
affectation in their names, but there is too painful an effort 
after ludicrous allusions to the gravities of their native land 
— "Big Wig Island," or "the Bishop and his Clerks" — or 
the name becomes a memento of real incidents, but too 
casual and personal to merit this lasting record of a name, 
such as Point Farewdl, or Cape Turn -again. This fault 
applies to many of the Yankee ^ names, and to many more 
in the southern and western States of North America, where 
the earliest population has usually been of a less religious 
character ; and most of all it applies to the names of the 
back settlements. These people live under influences the 
most oppositfi to those of false refinement ; coarse necessities, 
elementary features of peril or embarrassment, primary 

' Nioetas Acominatua Chonialfia, a, Byzantine hiatorian, died about 
1216.— M. 

' " Fankee luimea" : — Joreigneps in America subject tlieniaelves 
to aperpetual miainterpretatiou by misappiying thia term. "Yankee," 
Id tlie American uae, does not mean a citizen of the United States aa 
opposed to a foreigner, but a citizen of tliB Nortliem New England 
States (Maseachuaett^ Connecticut, &,a.) oppoaed to a Virginian, a 
Kentuckian, fee. 
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aspecta of BHB^e niture, curaposo tlie si-eneiy of their 
tliouglits, and tlie-e are reflected by their nimes Ihamal 
ftwamp eipressea i condition of mireclaimed natuie, which 
rauat disappear with growing civiliaation Big Bone Lid, 
tells a tale of cruelty that cannot often be repeated. Buffaloes, 
like all cattle, derive medicinal benefit from salt ; they come 
in droves for a thousand miles to lick the masses of rock 
salt. The new aettlers, observing this, lie in ambiiah to 
surprise them ; 25,000 noble animals in one instance were 
massacred for their hides. In the following year the usual 
crowds advanced, but the first who snuffed the tainted air 
wheeled round, bellowed, and " recoiled " far into his native 
woods. Meantime the laige bones remain to attest the 
extent of the merciless massacre. Here, as in all oases, 
there is a truth expressed, but again too casual and special. 
Besides that, from contempt of elegance, or from defect of 
art, the names resemble the seafaring nomenclature in being 
too rudely compounded. 

As with the imposition of names, so with the uae of the 
existing language, most classes stand between the pressure 
of two extremes ; of coarseness, of carelessness, of imperfect 
art, on the one hand ; of spurious refinement and fantastic 
ambition upon the other. Authors have always been a 
dangeroiis class for any language. Amongst the myriads 
who are prompted to authorship by the coarse love of reputa- 
tion, or by the nobler craving for sympathy, there will 
always be thousands seeking distinction through novelties 
of diction. Hopeless of any audience through mere weight 
of matter, they will turn for their last resource to such tricks 
of innovation as they can bring to bear upon language. 
"What care they for purity or simplicity of diction, if at any 
cost of either they can win a special attention to themselves 1 
Now, the great body of women are under no such unhappy 
bias. If they happen to move in polished circles, or have 
received a tolerable education, they will speak their native 
language of necessity with truth and simplicity. And, 
supposing them not to be professional writers (aa so small a 
proportion can be, even in France or England), there is 
always something in the situation of women which secures a 
fidelity to the idiom. From the greater excitability of 
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females, and tlie superior yivaoity of their feelings, they will 
be liable to far more irritations from wounded aenaibilities. 
It ia for such occaflions chiefly that they seek to be efli'ective 
in tlieir language. Now, there is not in the world so certain 
a. guarantee for pure idiomatic diction, without tricks or 
affectation, as a case of genuine excitement. Real situations 
are always pledges of a real natural language. It is in 
counterfeit passion, in the mimical situations of novels, or in 
poema that are efforts of ingenuity and no ebullitions of 
absolute unsimulated feeling, that female writers endeavour 
to sustain their own jaded sensibility, or to reinforce the 
languishing interest of their readers by extravagances of 
language. No woman in this world, under a movement of 
resentment from a false accusation, or from jealousy, or from 
confidence betrayed, ever waa at leisure to practise vi^ries 
of caprice in the management of her mother tongue ; strength 
of real feeling shuts out all teroplation to the affectation of 
false feeling. 

Hence the purity of the female Byzantine Greek. Such 
caprices as they might have took some other course, and 
found some other vent than through their mother tongue. 
Hence, also, the purity of female English. Would you 
desire at this day to read our noble language in its native 
beauty, pioturesijue from idiomatic propriety, racy in its 
phraseology, delicate yet sinewy in its composition, steal the 
mail-bags, and break open all the letters in female hand- 
writing. Three out of four will have been written by that 
class of women who have the most leisure and the most 
interest in a correspondence by the post : that class who 
combine more of intelligence, cultivation, and of thoughtful- 
nese, than any other in Europe— the class of unmarried 
women above twenty-five — an increasing claas^; women 
who, from mere dignity of character, have renounced all 
prospects of conjugal and parental life, rather than descend 
into habits unsuitable to their birth. Women capable of 

^ "An iiicreaaing class" ; — But not in France. It is e, most 
remarkable moral phenomenon in the social condition of that nation, 
and one which speaks a volume as to the lower tone of female diguity, 
that; unmarried women at the age which amongst us obtains the 
iusiilling name of old maids are almost unknown. What shocking 
aaorificea of sexaal honour does this one faot argue I 

VOL. I I, 
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such sacrifices, and marked by such strength, of mind, may 
be expected to think with deep feeling, and to express them- 
selves (unless where they have been too much biassed by 
hookish connexions) with natural grace. Not impossibly 
these same women, if required to come forward in some 
public character, might write ill and affectedly. They would 
then have their free natural movement of thought distorted 
into some accommodation to artificial standards, amongst 
which they might happen to select a bad one for imitation. 
But in their letters they write under the benefit of their 
natural advantages ; not warped, on the one hand, into that 
constraint or awkwardness which is the inevitable effect of 
conscious exposure to piiblic gaze ; yet, on the other, not 
left to vacancy or the chills of apathy, but sustained by 
some deep sympathy between themselves and their corre- 
Bpondenls. 

So far as concerns idiomatic English, we are satisfied, 
from the many beautiful female letters which we have heard 
□pon chance occasions from every quarter of the empire, 
that they, the educated women of Great Britain — above all, 
the interesting class of women unmarried upon Bcraples of 
sexual honour — and also {as in Constantinople of old) the 
nurseries of Great Britain, — are the true and beat depositaries 
of the old mother idiom. But we must not forget that, 
though this is another term for what is good in English 
when we are talking of a human and a popular interest, 
there is a separate use of the language, as in the higher 
forms of history or philosophy, which ought not to be 
idiomatic. As respects that which is, it is remarkable that 
the same orders cling to the ancient purity of diction 
amongst ourselves who did so in Pagan Rome : viz. women, 
for the reasons just noticed, and people of rank. So much 
has this been the tendency in England that we know a per- 
son of great powers, but who has in all things a one-sided 
taste, and is so much a lover of idiomatic English as to 
endure none else, who professes to read no writer since Lord 
Chesterfield. It is certain that this accomplished nobleman, 
who has been most unjustly treated from his unfortunate 
collision with a national favourite, and in part also from the 
laxity of his moral principles, — where, however, he spoke 
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worae tliaa he thought - — wrote with the ease and careless 
grace of a high-bred gentleman. But his style is not pecu- 
liar : it has always been the style of hia order. After 
making the proper allowance for the continual new infusions 
into our peerage from the bookish class of lawyers, and for 
some modifications derived from the learned class of spiritual 
peers, the tone of Lord Chesterfield has always been the tone 
of our old 'aristocracy, — a tone of elegance and propriety, 
above all things free from the stiffness of pedantry or 
academic rigour, and obeying Ciesar's rule of shunning 
tanquam, scopuluin any insolens verbum. It is, indeed, 
through this channel that the solicitudes of our British 
nobility have always flowed ; other qualities might come 
and go according to the temperament of the individual ; bat 
what in all generations constituted an object of horror for 
that class was bookish precision and professional peculiarity. 
From the free popular form of our great public schools, to 
which nine out of ten amongst our old nobility resorted, it 
happened unavoidably that they were not equally clear ot 
popular vulgarities; indeed, from another cause, that could 
not have been avoided : for it is remarkable that a connexion, 
as close as throngh an Timbilical cord, has always been main- 
tained between the very highest orders of our aristocracy 
and the lowest of our democracy, by means of nurses. The 
nurses and immediate personal attendants of all classes come 
from the same Boureea, most commonly from the peasantry of 
the land ; they import into all families alike, into the high- 
est and lowest, the coarsest espresaions from the vernacular 
lai^uage of anger and contempt. Whence, for example, it 
was that about five or sis years ago, when a new novel 
circulated in London, with a private understanding that it 
was a juvenile effort from two very young ladies, daughters 
of a ducal house, nobody who reflected at all could feel much 
Burpns ha n f the characters should express her self- 
est m b h p p dar phrase that she did not "think small 
be It Naturally, papa, the duke, had not so 

mu h m d fl d he diction ot the two young ladies bb Nurse 
Bi Equal y n its faults and its merits, the language 

of gh f has a ways tended to simplicity and the vemaon- 
lar d a re o ng from every mode of bookishness. And in 
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their common and esoessi'je hatred of obscuritj , from which 

quality, indeed, the very intellectual defects of both, equally 

with their good taste, alienated them to intensily. 

The pure racy idiom of colloquial or household English, 
we have insisted, must be looked for in the circles of well- 
educated women not too closely connected witli books. It is 
certain that books, in any language, will tend to encourage a 
diction too remote from the style of spoken idiom ; whilst 
the greater solemnity and the more ceremonial costume of 
regular literature must often demand such a non-idiomatic 
diction upon mere principles of good taste. But why is it 
that in our day literature has taken so determinate a swing 
towards this professional language of books as to justify some 
fears that the other eitreme of the free colloquisd idiom will 
perish as a living dialect? The apparent cause lies in a 
phenomenon of modern life which on other accounts also is 
entitled to anxious consideration. It is in newspapers that 
we must look for the main reading of this generation ; and 
in newspapers, therefore, we must seek for the causes 
operating upon the style of the age. Seventy years ago this 
tendency in political journals to usurp upon tiie practice of 
books, and to mould the style of writers, was noticed by a 
most acute observer, himself one of the most brilliant writers 
in the class of satiric sketchers and personal historians that 
any nation has produced. Already before 1770 the late 
Lord Orford, then simply Horace Walpole, was in the habit 
of saying to any man who consulted him on the cultivation 
of style, — " Style is it that you want J Oh, go and look 
into the newspapers for a style." This was said half con- 
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temptuously and halt seriously. But the evil Las now 
become overwhelming. One single number of a London 
morning paper, — which in half a ceatmy has expanded from 
the aze of a dinner napkin to that of a breakfast tablecloth, 
from that to a carpet, and will soon be forced, by the expaii- 
Biona of public business, into something resembling the main- 
sail of a frigate, — already is equal in. printed matter to a 
very large octavo volume. Every old woman in the natioa 
now reads daily a vast miscellany in one volume royal 
octavo. The evil of this, aa regards the quality of knowledge 
communicated, admits of no remedy. Public IrasineBSiin its 
whole unwieldy compass, must always form the subject of 
these daily chronicles. Nor is there much room to expect 
any chai^ in the style. The evil effect of this upon the 
style of the »§e may be reduced to two forms. Forroerly 
the natural impulse of every man was spontaneously to use 
the language of life ; the lai^age of books was a secondary 
attainment, not made without effort. Now, on the contrary, 
the daily composers of newspapers have so long dealt in the 
professional idiom of books as to have broiight it home to 
every reader in the nation who does not violently resist it 
by some domestic advantages. Time was, within our own 
remembrance, that, if you should have heard, in passing along 
the street, from any old apple-woman such a phrase as " 1 
will avail myself of your kindness," forthwith you woulfi 
have shied like a skittish horse ; you would have rum away 
in as much terror as any old Roman upon those occasions 
when bos loquehattir. At present you swallow such marvels 
as matters of course. The whole artificial dialect of books 
has come into play as the dialect of ordinary life. This is 
one form of the evil impressed upon our style by joum^sm : 
a dire monotony of bookish idiom has encrusted and stiffened 
all native freedom of expression, like some scaly leprosy or 
elephantiasis, barking and hide-binding the fine natural 
pulses of the elastic flesh. Another and almost a worse evil 
has established itself in the prevailing structure ot sentences. 
Every man who has had any experience in writing knows 
how natural it is for hurry and fulness of matter to dia- 
chai^e itself by vast sentences, involving clause within clause 
ad infinUvm, ; how difficult it is, and how much a work of 
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art, to break up this huge faaciculns of cycle and epicycle 
into a graceful succession of sentences, long intermingled 
with short, each, modifying the other, and arising musically 
by lints of apontaneoua conneiion. Now, the plethoric 
form of period, this monster model of sentence, bloated with 
decomplex intercalations, and exactly repeating the form of 
syntax which distinguishes an act of Parliament, is the pre- 
vailing model in newspaper eloq^uence. Crude undigested 
maaaea of suggestion, furnishing rather raw materials for 
compositioa and jottings for the memory than any formal 
developments of the ideas, describe the quality of writing 
which mwsf prevail in journalism : not from defect of . 
talents, — which are at this day of that superior class which 
may be presumed from the superior importance of the 
function itself, — but from the necessities of hurry and of 
instant compliance with an instant emeigency, granting no 
possibility for revision or opening for amended thought, 
which are evils attached to the flying velocities of public 



As to structure of sentence and the periodic involution, 
that scarcely admits of being exemplified in the conversation 
of those who do not write. But the choice of phraseology is 
naturally and easily echoed in the colloquial forms of tliose 
who surrender themselves to such an influence To mark in 
what degree this contagion of bookishness has spread, and 
how deeply it has moulded the habits of expression in classes 
naturally the least likely to have been reached by a revolu- 
tion BO artificial in its character, we will report a single 
record from the memorials of our own experience. Some 
eight years ago, we had occasion to look for lodgings in a 
newly-built suburb of London to the south of the Thames.^ 
The mistress of the house (with respect to whom we have 
nothing to report more than that she was in the worst sense 
a vulgar woman ; that is, not merely a low-bred person — so 
much might have been expected from her occupation — but 
morally vulgar by the evidence of her own complex precau- 
tions against fraud, reasonable enough in bo dangerous a 
capital, but not calling for the very ostentatious display o£ 

' Tbia, if taken literally, records a visit of De Quincey to Loudou 
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tliem wHeh ste obtruded upon us) was in regular training, 
it appeared, aa a student of newspapers. She tad no 
children ; the newspapers were her children. There lay her 
studies ; that branch of leariiii^ constituted her occupation 
from morning to night ; and the following were amongst the 
words which she— this aenii-barharian — poured from hei 
cornucopia durii^ the very few minutes of our interview ; 
which interview was brought to an abrupt issue by mere 
nervous agitation upon our part The words, as noted down 
within an hour of the occasion, and after allowing a fair 
time for our recovery, were these: — first, "category"; 
secondly, " predicament " (where, by the way, from the 
twofold iteration of the idea — Greek and Eoman — it appears 
that the old lady was " twice armed ") ; thirdly, " indivi- 
duality " ; fourthly, " procrastination " ; fifthly, " speaking 
diplomaticaUy, would not wish to ammit herself," — who 
knew but that "inadvertently she might even compromise 
both herself and her husband " J sixthly, " would spontane- 
ously adapt the several modes of domestication to the reci- 
procal interests," &c ; and, finally — (which word it was that 
settled us ; we heard it as we reached the topmost stair on 
the second floor, and, without further struggle against our 
instincts, round we wheeled, rushed down forty-five stairs, 
and exploded from the house with a fury causing us to 
impinge against an obese or protuberant gentleman, and 
calling for mutual explanations ; a result which nothing 
could account for but a steel bow, or muatachios on 
the lip of an elderly woman ; meantime the fatal word 
was), — seventhly, "anteriorly." Concerning which word we 
solemnly depose and make af&davit that neither from man, 
woman, nor book, had we ever heard it before this unique 
rencontre with this abominable woman on the staircase. 
The occasion which furnished the excuse for such a word 
was this : — From the staircase-window we saw a large shed 
in the rear of the house ; apprehending some nuisance of 
"manufacturing industry" in our neighbourhood, — "What's 
that 1 " we demanded. Mark the answer ; " A shed ; that's 
what it is ; videlicet a shed ; and anteriorly to the existing 

shed there was " ; iiihat there was posterity must consent 

to have wrapt in darkness, for there came on our nervous 
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And this fact disturlis tte power of appreciating those changes. 
Every one of na would hi\e felf, sixty yesirs ago, that the 
general torn, and colommg of a style was stiff, bookish, 
pedantic, ivhich, from the habituation of our organs, we now 
feel to be natural and withm the privilege of learned art. 
Direct objectne qualities it is alHa)s by comparison easy to 
measure ; but the difficulty commences when we have to 
combine inth thio outer measurement of the object another 
corresponding measuicment of the subjective or inner qualities 
by which we apply the measure , that is, when besides the 
objects projected to a distance fiom the speclator, we have 
to allow for vanations or disturbances in the very eye which 
surveys them. The eye cannot see itself ; we cannot project 
from ourselves, and contemplate as an object, our own con- 
templating faculty, or appreciate our own appreciating power. 
Biaases, therefore, or gradual warpings, that have occurred in 
our critical faculty as applied to style, we cannot allow for : 
and these hiaases will unconsciously mask to our perceptions 
an amount of charge in the quality of popular style such as 
we could not easily credit. 

Separately from this change for the worse in the drooping 
idiomatic freshness of our diction, which is a change that has 
been going on for a centuryj the other characteristic defect 
of this age lies in the tumid and tumultuary structure of our 
sentences. The one change has partly grown out of the 
other. Ever since a more bookish air was impressed upon 
composition without much effort by the Latinized and arti- 
ficial phraseology, by fonns of expression consecrated to 
books, and by "long-tailed words in osity and ation," — 
either because writers felt that already, in this one act of 
preference shown to the artificial vocabulary, they had done 
enough to establish a differential character of regular com- 
position, and on that consideration thought themselves 
entitled to neglect the combination of their words into 
sentences or periods ; or because tliere is a real natural 
sympathy between the Latin phraseology and a Latin struc- 
ture of sentence, — certain it is and remarkable that our 
popular style, in the common limited sense of arrangement 
applied to words or the syntax of sentences, has laboured 
with two faults that might have been thought incompatible : 
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it has been artificial, by artifices peculiarly adapted to the 
powers of the Latin language, and yet at the very same time 
careless and disordinate. There is a strong idea expressed 
by the Latin word inconditus, disorgarmed, or rather unor- 
ganined. Now, in spite of its artificial bias, that is the very 
epithet which wOl best characterize our newspaper style. 
To be viewed aa susceptible of organization, such, periods 
must already be elaborate and artificial ; to be viewed as 
not having received it, such periods must be hyperbolically 
careless. 

But perhaps the very best illustration of all this will be 
found in putting tie case of English style into close juxta- 
position with the style of the French and Germans, our only 
very important neighbours. As leaders of civiliBation, as 
powers in an intellectual sense, there are but three nations 
in Europe — England, Germany, France. As to Spain and 
Italy, outlying extremities, they are not moving bodies ; 
they rest upon the past. Russia and North America are 
the two bulwarks of Christendom east and west. But the 
three powers at the centre are in all senses the motive forces 
of civilisatioa In all things they have the initiation, and 
they preside. 

By this comparison we shall have the advantage of doing 
what the French express by s'orienter, the GJermans by sick 
orientiren. Learning one of our bearings on the compass, we 
shall be able to deduce the rest, and we shall be able to 
conjecture our valuation as respects the art by finding our 
place amongst the artists. 

"With respect to French style, we can imt^ne the astonish- 
ment of an English author practised in composition, and with 
no previous knowledge of French literature, who should first 
find himself ranging freely amongst a French library. That 
particular fault of style which in English books is all but 
universal absolutely has not an existence in the French. 
Speaking rigorously and to the very letter of the case, we, 
upon a large experience in French literature, affirm that it 
would be nearly impossible (perhaps strictly so) to cite an 
instance of that cumbrous and unwieldy style which dis- 
figures English composition so extensively. Enough could 
not be adduced to satisfy the purpose of illustration. And, 
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to make a Frenchman sensible of the fault as a possibility, 
you n uat api eal to eon e !r ndaf d model. 

But fth f Tl e cause of this national immunity from a 
fa It bo cor mon everjnh re else and so natural when we 
look nto the produo ng ccas ons 3 as much entitled to our 
1 otioe aa the immun ty tself The fault is inevitable, as 
one might fancy to t vo condit o a of mind : hurry in the 
first place , want of art m the seeond. The French must be 
liable to these disadvantages as much as their neighbours ; 
by what magic is it that they evade them or neutralize them 
in the result 1 The secret lies here ; beyond all nations, by 
constitutional vivacity, the French are a nation of talkers, 
and the model of their sentences is moulded by that fact. 
Conversation, which is a luxury for other nations, is for 
them a necessity ; by the very law of their peculiar intellect 
and of ilB social training they are colloquial. Hence it 
happens that there are no such people endured or ever heard 
of in France as aHoquial wits,- — people who talk to but not 
with a circle : the very finest of their beaux eaprits must sub- 
mit to the equities of conversation, and would be crushed 
summarily as monsters if they were to seek a selfish mode of 
display or a privilege of lecturing any audience of a salon 
who had met for purposes of social pleasure. " De Monologue" 
as Madame de Staiilj in her broken Englisb, described this 
mode of display when speaking of Coleridge, is so far from 
being tolerated in France as an accomplishment that it is not 
even understood as a disease. This kind of what may be 
called irresponsible talk, when a man runs on perpeiuo 
tenore, not accountable for any opinion to bis auditors, open 
to no contradiction, liable to no competition, has sometimes 
procured for a man in England the affix of Eiwr to his 
name : Lahitw et hbetw in omne voluhilis (Bvwm. In Dry- 
den's happy version,^ 

" He flows, and, as he flows, for ever will flow oil." 

But that has been in cases where the talking impulse was 
sustained by mere vivacity of animal spirits, without knowledge 
to support it, and liable to the full weight of Archbishop 
Huet's sarcasm, that it was a diairhcea of garrulity, afliiae de 
bouehe. But in cases like that of Coleridge, where the 
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solitary display, if selfish, is still dignified liy a pomp of 
knowledge, and a knowledge wliich you feel to have been 
fused and combined by the genial circumstances of the 
speaker's position in the centre of an admiring circle, we 
English do still recognise the mdiier of a professional talker 
as a privileged mode of social display. People are asked to 
come and hear such a performer, as yon form a select party 
to hear Thalbei^ or Paganini The thing is understood at 
least with ua ; right or wrong there is an underatanding 
amongst the company that you are not to interrupt the great 
man of the aight. You may prompt him by a question ; 
you may set him in motion ; but to begin arguing against 
him would be felt as not less unseasonable than to insist on 
whistling Jim Crow during the hravuras and tours de force of 
great musical artists. 

In France, therefore, from the intense adaptation of the 
national mind to real colloquial intercourse, for which 
reciprocation is indispensable, the form of sentence in use is 
adjusted to that primary condition ; brief, terse, simple ; 
shaped to avoid misunderstanding, and to meet the impa- 
tience of those who are waiting for theii turn. People who 
write rapidly everywhere write as they talk ; it is impossible 
to do otherwise. Taking a pen into his hand, a man frames 
his periods exactly as he would do if addressing a companion. 
So far the Englishman and the Frenchmaii. are upon the 
same level. Suppose them, therefore, both preparing to 
speak : an Englishman in such a situation h^ no ui^ent 
motive for turning his thoughts to any other object than the 
prevailing one of the moment, viz. how best to convey his 
meaning. That object weighs also with the Frenchman ; 
but he has a previous, a paramount, object to watch — the 
necessity of avoiding des longueurs. The rights, the equities 
of conversation ate hut dimly present to the mind of the 
Ei^lishman. From the mind of a Frenchman they are 
never absent. To an Englishman, the right of occupying 
the attention of the company seems to inhere in things rather 
than in persons ; if the particular subject nnder discussion 
should happen to he a grave one, then, in tight of lAat, and 
not by any tight of his own, a speaker will seem to an 
Englishman invested with the privilege of drawing largely 
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npon the attention of a company. But to a Frenchman this 
right of participation in the talk is a personal right, which 
cannot be set aside by any possible claims in the subject ; it 
passeB by necessity to and fro, backwards and forwards, 
between the sever^ persons who are present ; and, as in the 
games of battledore and shuttlecock, or of " hunt the Blipper," 
the momentary subject of interest never can settle or linger 
for any length of time in any one individual witliout violat- 
ing the rules of the sport, or euspendii^ its movement. 
Inevitably, therefore, the structuie of sentence must for ever 
be adapted to this primary function of the French national 
intellect, the function of commimicativeness, and to the 
necessities (for to the French they are necessities) of social 
intercourse, and (speaking plainly) of interminable garrulity. 

Hence it is that in French authors, whatever may other- 
wise be the differences of their minds, or the differences of 
their themes, uniformly we find the periods short, rapid, 
unelahorate ; Pascal or Helvetius, Condillac or Rousseau, 
Montesquieu or Voltaire, Buffon or Duclos, — all alike are 
terse, perspicuous, brief. Even Mirabeau or Chateaubriand, 
HO much modified by foreign intercourse, in this point adhere 
to their national models. Even Bossuet or Bonrdaloue, 
where the diffusiveness and amplitude of oratory might have 
been pleaded as a dispensation, are not more licentious in this 
respect than their compatriots. One rise in every sentence, 
one gentle descent, that is the law for French composition ; 
even too monotonously so; and thus it happens that such a 
thing as a long or an involved sentence can hardly be pro- 
duced from French literature, though a sultan were to offer 
Lis daughter in marriage to the man who should find it. 
Whereas now, amonpt us English, not only is the too general 
tendency of our sentences towards hyperbolical length, but 
it will be found continually that, instead of one rise and one 
corresponding fall — one arm and one thesis — there are many. 
Flux and reflux, swell and cadence, that is the movement for 
a sentence ; but our modem sentences agitate us by rolling 
iirea after the fashion of those internal earthijuakes that, not 
content with one throe, run along spasmodically in a long 
succession of intermitting convulsions. 

It is not often that a single fault can produce any vast 
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amount of evil. But there are cases where it iloDS ; and (Hb 

is one : the effect of weariness and of repulsion which may 

arise from thiis single vice of unwieldly oomprehensiveneaa in 

the etructuie of sentences cannot better be illustrated than 

by a frank exposure of what often happens to ourselves, and 

(as we differ aa to this case only hy consciously noticing what 

all feel) must often, happen to others. In the evening, wben 

it is natural that we should feel a craving for rest, some book 
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writing : it is not the length, the air</)ai'roAoy(n, the para- 
lytic flux of words, — it is not even the cumbrous involution 
of parts within parts, — separately considered, that bears so 
heavily upon the attention. It is the suspense, the holding- 
on of the mind until what is called the aTroSoo-ts, or coming 
round of the sentence commences ; this it ia which wears out 
the faculty of attention. A sentence, for example, begins 
with a series of ifs ; perhaps a dozen lines are occupied with 
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expanding tte conditions under wliich something is affirmed 
or denied : here you cajinot dismiss and have done with the 
ideas aa you go along, for as yet all is hypothetic j all is 
suspended in aii. The conditions are not fully to he under- 
stood until you are acquainted with the dependency ; you 
must give a separate attention to each clause of this complex 
hypothesis, and yet, having done that hy a painful effort, 
you have done nothing at all ; for you must exercise a react- 
ing attention through the corresponding latter section, in 
order to follow out ita relations to all parts of the hypothesis 
which sustains it. In fact, under the rude yet also artificial 
character of newspaper style, each separate monster period 
is a vast arch, which, not receiving its keystone, not being 
locked into self-supporting cohesion, until you nearly reach 
ita close, imposes of necessity upon the ujLhappy reader all 
tte arms of its ponderous weight through the main process 
of its construction. The continued repetition of so Atlantean 
an effort soon overwhelms your patience, and establishes at 
length that habitual feeling which causes you to shrink from 
the speculations of journalists, or (which is more likely) to 
adopt a worse habit than absolute neglect^ which we shall 
notice immediately. 

Meantime, as we have compared ourselves on this important 
point with the French, let us now complete our promise by 
noticing our relation in the same point to the Germans. 
Even on its own account, and without any view to our present 
purpose, the character of German prose is an object of legiti- 
mate astonishment. Whatever is bad in our own ideal of 
prose style, whatever is repulsive in our own practice, we see 
there carried to the most outrageous excess. Herod is out- 
Heroded, Stemhold is out-StemhoIded, with a zealotry of 
extravagance that really seems like wilful burlesque. Lessing, 
Herder, Paul Richter, and Lichtenbet^, with some few 
beside, either prompted by nature or trained upon foreign 
models, have avoided the besetting sin of German prose. 
Any man of distinguiBbed talent, whose attention has been 
once called steadily to this subject, cannot fail to avoid it 
The misfortune of most writers has been that, once occupied 
with the interest of things, and overwhelmed by the embar- 
1 of disputed doctrines, they never advert to any 
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oHladers, who ca ry th ir eglei.t of style even to that pomt, 
we would single out Immanuel Kant. Such is the valae of 
his philosophy in some sections, and partially it is so very 
capable of a lucid treatment, intelligible to tlie plainest man 
of refiective habits, that within no long interval we shall 
certainly see him naturalised amongst ourselves ; there are 
particular applications of his philosophy, not contemplated 
by himself, for which we venture to predict that even the 
religious student will ultimately be thantful, when the 
cardinal principles have been brought under a clear light of 
interpretatioa Attention will then be forced upon his style, 
and facts will come forward not credible without experimental 
proof. For instance, we have lying before us at this moment 
his Critik der PTodischen Vemunft in the unpirated edition' 
of Hartknoeh, the respectable publisher of all Kant's great 
works. The test is therefore authentic, and, being a fourth 
edition (Eiga, 1797), must be presumed to have benelited by 
the author's careful revision. We have no time for search ; 
but, on barely throwing open the book, wo see a sentence at 
pp. 70, 71, exactly covering one whole octavo page of thirty- 
one lines (each line averaging forty-five to forty-eight letters). 
Sentences of the same calibre, some even of far larger bore, we 
have observed in this and other works of the same author. 
And it is not the fact taken as an occasional possibility, it is 
the prevailing character of his style, that we insist on as the 
most formidable barrier to the study of his writings, and-to 
the progress of what will soon be acknowledged as important 
in hia principles. A sentence is viewed by him, and by most 
of his countrymen, as a rude mould or elastic form admitting 
of expansion to any possible estent : it is laid down as a 
rough outline, and then by superstruction and epi-superstruc- 
tion it is gradually reared to a giddy altitude which no eye 
can follow. Yielding to his natural impulse of subjoining 
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uf lajmg duwn a general proposition, winch is partially false 
until it haa received its proper restraints, the framer of the 
act endeavours to evade even thia momentary falsehood by 
coupling the limitations with the very primary enunciation 
of the truth : 4.g. A shall be entitled, provided always that 
he is under the cireumstanees of e, or i, or o, to tte right of 
S. Thus, even a momentary compliance with the false notion 
of an absolute unconditional claim to X is evaded ; a truth 
which is only a conditional truth ia stated as such from the 
first. There is, therefore, a theoretic use. But what is the 
practical result 1 Why, that, when you attempt to read an 
Act of Parliament where the exceptions, the secondary escep- 
tions to the exceptions, the limitations and the sublimitations, 
descend, seTiafim, by a vast scale of dependencies, the mind 
finds itself overtasked ; the energy of the most enei^tic 
begins to droop ; and so inevitable is that result that Mr, 
Pitt, a minister nnusuaUy accomplished for such process by 
constitution of mind and by practice, publicly avowed Itis 
inability to follow so trying a conflict with technical embar- 
rassments. He declared himself to be lost in the labyrinth 
of clauses: the Ariadne's clue was wanting for his final 
extrication : and he described his situation at the end with 
the simplicity natural to one who was no charlatan, and 
sought for no reputation by the tricks of a funambulist : " In 
the crowd of things excepted and counter-excepted, he really 
ceased to understand the main point — what it was that the 
law allowed, and what it was that it disallowed." 

"We might have maile our readers merry with the picture 
of German prose ; but we must not linger. It is enough to 
say that it offers the counterpole to the French style. Our 
own popular style, and (what is worse) the tendency of our 
own, is to the German extreme. To those who read German, 
indeed, German prnso, as written by the mob of authors, 
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presents, as in a Brobdignagisia and exaggerating mirror, the 
moat offensive faults of our own. 

But these fault* — are they in practice bo wearisome and 
exhausting as we have described them ! Possibly not ; and, 
where that liappena to be tie case, let the reader ask himself 
if it is not by means of an evasion worse in ita effects than 
aay fault of style could ever prove in its most overchai^ed 
form. ShrinMng, through loi^ experience, from the plethoric 
form of cumulation and " periodic " writing in. which the 
journalist supports or explains hia views, every man who puts 
a busiuess value upon hia time slips naturally into a trick of 
shorthand reading. It is more even by the effort and tension 
of mind in holding tm than by the mere loss of time that most 
readers are repelled from the habit of careful reading. An 
evil of modem growth is met by a modem remedy. Every 
man gradually learns an art of catching at the leading words, 
and the cardinal or hinge joints of transition, which proclaim 
the general course of a writer's speculatioa Now, it is very 
trne, and is sure to be objected, that, where bo much is 
certain to prove mere iteration and teasing surplusage, little 
can be lost by this or any other process of abridgment. 
Certainly, as r^arda the particular subject concerned, there 
may be no room to apprehend a serious injury. Not there, 
not in any direct interest, but in a far lai^er interest — 
indirect for the moment, but the most direct and absolute of 
all interests for an inteUeetual being, — the reader suffers a 
permanent debilitation. He acquires a factitious propensity ; 
he forms an incorrigible habit of desultory reading. Now, 
to say of a man's knowledge, that it will be shallow, or 
(which is worse than shallow) will be erroneous and insecure 
in its foundations, is vastly to underrate the evil of such a 
habit ; it is by reaction upon a man's faculties, it is by the 
effects reflected npon hia judging and reasoning powers, that 
loose habits of reading tell eventually. And these are 
durable effects. Even as respects the minor purpose of 
information, better it is, by a thousandfold, to have read 
threescore of hooks (chosen judiciously) with severe attention 
than to have raced through the library of the Vatican at a 
newspaper pace. But, as respects the finial habits acquired, 
habits of thinking coherently and of judging soundly, better 
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that a man should have not read one line throughout his life 
than have travelled through the journals of Europe by this 
random process of "reading shqrt." 

Yet, by this Parthian habit of aiming at full gallop, — of 
taking flying shots at conspicnons marks, and, like Parthians 
also, directing their chance arrows whilst retreating, and 
revolting with horror from a direct approach to the object, — 
thus it is that the young and the flesible are trained amongst 
us nnder the increasing tyranny of jonrnalism. A large part 
of the evil, therefore, belongs to style ; for it is this which 
repels readers, and enforces the shorthand process of desultory 
reading. A large part of the evil, therefore, is of a nature 
to receive a remedy. 

It is with a view to that practical part of the extensive 
evil that we have shaped our present notice of popular styie, 
as made operative amongst ourselves. One single vice of 
periodic syntax,— a vice unknown to the literature of Greece, 
and, until Paterculus,^ even of Eonie (although the language 
of Rome was so naturally adapted to that vice), — has with us 
counterbalanced all possible vices of any other ordBr. Simply 
by the vast sphere of its agency for evil, in the habits of 
mind which it prodne«3 and supports, such a vice merits a 
consideration which would else be disproportionate. Yet, at the 
same time, it must not be forgotten ttiat, if the most operative 
of all vices, after all it is but one. What are the others 1 

It ia a fault, amongst many faults, of such works aa we 
have on this subject of style, that they collect the list of 
qualities, good or bad, to which composition is liable, not 
under any principle from which they might be deduced a 
priori, BO aa to be assured that all had benn enumerated, hut 
by a tentative groping, a mere conjectural estimate The 
word styU has with us a twofold meaning one, the narrow 
meaning, expressing the mere synthesis ononuiton, the B3Titaxi3 
or combination of words into sentences ; the other of far 
wider extent, and expressing all possible relations that can 
arise between thoughts and words — the total effect of a writer 
as derived from manner. Style may be viewed as an organic 
thing and as a inechamc thing. By organic, we mean that 
a about b,c, 19, died 
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which, heing acted upon, reacts, and which propagates 
the comnmiiicated power without loss. By mechanio, that 
which, heing impressed with motion, cannot throw it hack 
without loss, and therefore soon cornea to an end. The 
human body is an elaborate systera of oigans ; it is sustained 
by Cleans. But the human body is exercised as a machine, 
and as snch may he viewed in the arts of riding, dancing, 
leaping, &c., subject to the laws of motion and equilibrium. 
Now, the use of words is an organic thing, in so far aa 
language is connected with thoughts, and modified by 
thoughts. It is a mechanic thing, in so far as words in 
combination determine or modify each other. The science 
of style as an oi^an of thought, of style in relation to the 
ideas and feelings, might be called the orgawjlogy of style. 
The science of style considered as a machine, in which worda 
act upon words, and through a particular grammar, might be 
called the mechanology of s^le. It is of little importance by 
what name these two functions of composition are expressed. 
But it is of great importance not to confound the functions ; 
that function by which style maintains a commerce with 
thought, and that by which it chiefly communicates with 
grammar and with words. A pedant only will insist upon the 
names ; but the distinction in the ideas, under some name, 
can be neglected only by the man who ia careless of logia 
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the power) of biassing and predetermining the reader t 
choice of meaning. Better, therefore, no gnide at all than one which 
is likely enough to lead astray, and which must always be suspected 
and mistruEled, Inasmucli as very nearly always it has the pimxT U. 
lead astray. 
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re-melted, it migtt not be so recast as to absorb the redun- 
danoy which had pieviously flowed over into a note. Under 
this head would fall not only all the differential questions of 
style and compoaition between us and the ancients, but also the 
questions of merit as fairly distributed amongst the moderns 
compared with each other. The Trench, as we recently insisted, 
undoubtedly possess oue vast adrantage over all other nations 
iu the good taste which governs the arrangement of their 
sentences ; in the simplicity (a strange pretension to make 
for anything French) of the modulation under which their 
thoughts flow ; in the absence of all cumbrous involution, 
and in the quick succession of their periods. In reality 
this invaluable merit tends to an escess ; and the style coupi 
as opposed to the style soutemi, flippancy opposed to solemnity, 
the subsultory to the continuous, these are the too frequent 
extremities to which the French manner betrays men. 
Better, however, ffl he flippant than by a revolting form of 
tumour and perplexity to lead men into habits of intellect 
such as result from the modern vice of English style. Still, 
with ail its practical value, it is evident that the intellectual 
merits of the French style are but smaU, They are chiefly 
n^ative, in the first place ; and, secondly, founded in the 
accident of their colloquial necessities. The law of conversa- 
tion has prescribed the model of their sentences, and in that 
law there is quite as much of self-interest at work as of 
respect for equity. Hanc veniam, petimvsqve damiisqtte 
mcissiTii. Qive and take is the rule ; and he who expects to 
be heard must condescend to listen ; which necessity for 
both parties binds over both to he brief. Brevity so won 
could at any rate have little merit, and it is certain that for 
profound thinking it must sometimes be a hindrance. In 
order to be brief a man must take a short sweep of view ; 
his range of thought cannot be extensive ; and such a rule, 
applied to a general method of thinking, is fitted rather to 
aphorisms and maxims, as upon a known subject, than to 
any process of investigation as upon a subject yet to be 
fathomed. Advancing still further into the examination of 
style as the oigan of thinking, we should find occasion to see 
the prodigious defects of the French in all the higher 
qualitiea of prose composition. One advantage, for a practical 
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purpose of life, is sadly counterbalanced by numerous faults, 
many of wtich are faulta of stamin/i, lying not in any 
corrigible defects, but in such as imply penury of thinking 
from radical inaptitude in the thinking faculty to connect 
itself with the feeling and with the creative faculty of the 
iroaginatiou. There are mauy other researches belonging to 
this subtlest of subjects, affecting both the logic and the 
ornaments of style, which would fall under the head of 
organology. But for instant practical use, though far less 
dif&cult for investigation, yet for that reason far more tangible 
and appreciable, would be all the suggestions proper to the 
other head of mechanology. Half a dozen rules for evadii^ 
the most frequently recurring forms of awkwardness, of 
obscurity, of misproportion, and of double meaning, would 
do more to assist a writer in practice, laid under some 
necessity of hurry, than volumes of general disquisition. 
It makes us blush to add that even grammar is so little of a 
perfect attainment amongst us that^ with two or three excep- 
tions (one bein"- Shakspere whom some affect to consider 
as b tring a n b barous age), we have never seen 
th WT hrough a ir t of prodigious reading, who has 

n m ti n 3 h accidence or the syntax of English 

gr mm 

Vh b m f r own possible speculations, we 

shal n d w h ng on the growii^ necessity of 

style as a praotioal interest of daily life. Upon subjects of 
public concern, and in proportion Ifl that concern, there will 
always be a suitable (and as letters extend a growing) com- 
petition. Other things being equal, or appearing to be equal, 
the determining principle for the public choice will lie in 
the style. Of a German book, otherwise entitled to respect, 
it was said — er liisst sicit nieht lesen, — it does not permit itself 
to be read, such and so repulsive was the style. Among 
ourselves this has long been true of newspapers. They do 
not suffer themselves to be read m eaienso ; and they are read 
short, with what injury to the mind we have noticed. The 
same style of reading, once largely practised, is applied uni- 
versally. To this special evil an improvement of style would 
apply a special redress. The same improvement is otherwise 
clamorously called for by each man's interest of competition. 
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Public lusury, which is gradually consulted by everj-thiiig 
else, must at length be consulted in style. 

Part II 

It is a natural resource that wtatsoever we find it diffi- 
cult to investigate as a result we endeavour to follow aa a 
growth. Failing analytically to probe its nature, historically 
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If, therefore, it la sometimes requisite for tlie proper 
explanation e\eii if a lin oi legal usa£,e that we Bhould go 
to its history, ntt looking lor a buflicient ]tev to its meaning 
in tte mere analogies of our own social necessities, mucli more 
will that be requisite in eiplainmg an art or a mode of intel- 
lectual pleasure. Why it was that the ancients had no 
landscape painting, is a question deep almost as the mystery 
of life, and harder of solution than all the problems of juris- 
prudence combined. "What causes moulded the Tragedy of 
the ancients could hardly he guessed if we did not happen to 
know its history and mythologio origin. And, with respect 
to what is caUed Style, not so much as a sketch, as an out- 
line, as a hint, could be furnished towards the earliest specula- 
tions upon this subject, if we should overlook the hiatorie.il 
facts connected with its earliest development. 

What was it that first produced into this world that 
celebrated thing called Prose ? It was the bar, it was the 
hustings, it was the Bmna (to jSij/ia). What Gibbon and 
most hifitorians of the Mussulmans have rather absurdly 
called the pulpit of the Caliphs should rather be called the 
rostrum, the Roman military suggestua, or Athenian bema. 
The fierce and generally illiterate Mohammedan harangued 
his troops ; preach he could not ; he had no subject for 
preaching.^ Now, this function of man in almost all states 

' " jVo sniject " ; — If he had a snbject, what was it ? As to the 
sole doctrines of Islam — the iinitf of God, and the miasion of Mahamet 
as his chief prophet (le. not predictor or foreseer, but interpreter)— 
that must be presumed known to ever; man in a Mussulman aim;, 
dnce otherwise he conid not have been admitted into the arm;. But 
these doctrines might require eipansiDD, or at least evidence? Not at 
all : the Mussnlraan believes them incapable of either. But at least 
the Caliph might mount the pulpit in order to urge the primary duty 
of propagating the true faith ? No ; it was not the primary duty, it 
was a secondary duty ; else there would have been no option allowed 
— tribute, death, or conversion. Well then, the Caliph might ascend 
the pnlpit fcir the purpose of enforcing a secondary duty ! No, he 
could not, liecBuae that was no duty of time or place ; it was a postu- 
late of tte conscience at aU times alike, and needed no ailment or 
illustration. Why, then, what was it that the Caliph talked about t 
Xt was this : He praised the man who had cut most throats ; he pro- 
nonnced the funeral panegyric of him who had his own throat cut 
under the banners of ibe F^ophet ; he explained the pmdential merits 
□f the next movement or of the next campaign. In fact, he did pre- 
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p th t tally b f re th t > ; or (if the state were 

dm t gh) ft t m t plain the conduct of the 

t m t ft t al to prosecute a scheme 

t J so 1 ami ti wh th th udience were a mob, a 

cisely what Per olea d d wtat Scipio 1 d, what Casar d d what jt aa a 
regular part ot the Roman I nperatur s commiss u to d both bef re a 
battle and after ^ tattle and i niversally und^r anj circumstances 
whi h m%i.e an eiplanation necessary What la no done m general 
orders was then committed to a una voce commum atiou Tnfimg 
commun cat ons probably devolve 1 on tha sii centurions of ear,h 
cohort (or legiment) graver commnulcations were reserved to the 
Imperator surrounded by h a staff Why we ahould ra alead the 
student by calUng th s sole inity of address ng an army from a 
Inb-unal or suggest e by the irrelevant name of preachinK from a 
pulpit can only be understood by thoae who p eroeive the falsa new 
taken of the Mohamn edan faith and its relation to the human mmd. 
It was certainly a poor plagiarism from the Judaic and the Chr at an 
creeds ; but it did not rise so high as to conceive of any truth tliat 
needed or that admitted intellectual development, or that was suscep- 
tible of eipositJon and aipiment. However, if we will have it that 
the Caliph preached, then did his lieutenant say Amm. If Omar was 
a paraon, then certainly Caled was hia clerk. 
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may seem a matter of course. 

a rhyme 1" We answer that, 
of refinement, the total uaea 

eoramon with other arts ; but 
in his primitive condition of 
simplicity, it must have seemed an unnatural, nay an 
absurd, tiling to speak ia prose. For in those elder days 
the sole justifying or exciting cases for a public harangue 
would be cases connected with impassioned motives. Kaie 
they would be, as they had need to be, where botli the " hon. 
gentleman" who moves, and his "hon. friend" who seconds, 
are required to speak in Trimeter Iambic, Hence the 
necessity that the oracles should be delivered in verse. Who 
ever heard of a prose oracle t And hence, as Grecian taste 
expanded, the disagreeable criticisms whispered ahoUt in 
Athens as to the coarse quality of the verses that proceeded 
from Delphi, It was like bad. Latin from Oxford. Apollo 
himself to turn out of his own temple, in the very age of 
Sophocles, euch Birmingham hexameters as sometimes 
astonished Greece, was like oui English court keeping a 
Stephen Duct, the thresher, for the national poet-laureate, 
at a time when Pope was fixing an era in the literature. 
Metre fell to a discount in such learned times. But in itself 
metre must always have been the earliest vehicle for public 
enunciations of truth among men, for these obvious reasons ; 
— 1. That, if metre rises above the standard of ordinary 
household life, bo must any truth of importance and singu- 
larity enough to challenge a public utterance ; 2. That, 
because religious communications will always have taken a 
metrical form by a natural association of feeling, whatsoever 
ia invested with a privileged character will seek something 
of a religious sanction hy assuming the same external sliape ; 
and, 3. That expressions, or emphatic verbal forms, which 
are natnially courted for the sake of pointed effect, receive a 
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justification from metre, aa being already a departure from 
common usage to begin with, wliereas in plain prose they 
would appear so many affectations. Metre is naturally and 
necessarily adopted in cases of impassioned themes, for the 
very obvious reason that rhythmus is both a cause of 
impassioned feeling, an ally of such feeling, and a natural 
effect of it ; but upon other subjects, not impassioned, metre 
is also a subUe ally, because it serves t« introduce and to 
reconcile with our sense of propriety various arts of conden- 
sation, of antithesis, and other rhetorical effects, which, with- 
out the metre (aa a key for harmonizing them) would strike 
the feelings as unnatural or as full of affectation. Interrela- 
tions, for example, passionate ejaculations, &c., seem no more 
than natural when metre (acting ai a key) has attuned and 
prepared the mind for such effects. The metre raises the 
t f oloTiring so as to introduce richer tints without 

hooking or hardly jarring upon the presiding key, when 

th ut this semi-conscious pitching of the expectations the 
n b 1 ty would have been revolted. Hence, for the very 

1 t tages of society, it will be mere nature that prompts 

n t metre ; it ia a mode of inspiration, it is a promise of 
th ng pretematuial ; and leas than preternatural cannot 
I any possible emergency that should call for a pubKe 
add Only great truths could require a man to come 

f rward ■)a a spokesman ; he is then a sort of interpreter 
between Qod and man. 

At first, therefore, it is mere nature which pr jt metre 
Afterwards, as truth begins to enlarge itself— as truth loses 
sometliing of its sanctity by descending amongst h m n 
details— that mode of exalting it, and of courting atte t on 
is dictated by artifice, which originally was a mere ne ess ty 
of nature raised above herself For these reason it a 
certain that men challenging high authentic character will 
continue to speak by metre for many generations after it has 
ceased to be a mere voice of habitual impulse Whatsoever 
claims an oracular authority will take the ordinary external 
form of an oracle. And, after it has ceased to bo a badge of 
inspiration, metre will be retained as a badge of professional 
distinction. Pythi^raa, for instance, within five centuries 
of Christ, Tliales or Theognis, will adopt metre out of a 
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secondary prudence ; Orpheus and the elder Sibyl, out of an 
original necessity. 

Those people are, therefore, mistaken who imagine that 
prose is either a natural or a possible form of composition in 
early states of society. It is such, truth only as ascends from 
the earth, not such as descends from heaven, which can ever 
assume an unmetrieal form. Now, in the earliest states of 
aociety, all truth that has any interest or importance for 
man will connect itself with heaven. If it doea not origin- 
ally come forward in that sacred character, if it does 
not borrow its importance from its sanctity, then, by an 
inverse order, it will horrow a sanctity from its importance. 
Even agricultural truth, even the homeliest truths of rural 
industry, brought into connexion with religious inspiration, 
will be exalted (like the common culinary utensOs in the 
great visioa of the Jewish prophet) and transfigured into 
vessels of glorious consecration. All things in this early 
stt^ of social man are meant mysteriously, have allegoric 
values i and week-day man moves amongst glorified objects. 
So that, if any doctrine, principle, or system of truth, should 
call for communication at all, infallibly the communication 
will take the tone of a revelation ; and the holiness of a 
revelation will express itself in the most impassioned form, 
perhaps with accompaniments of music, but certainly with 
metre. 

Prose, therefore, strange as it may seem to say so, was some- 
thing of a discovery. If not great invention, at least great 
courage, would be req^uired for the man who should first 
Bwim without the bladders of metre. It is all very easy 
talking when you and your ancestors for fifty generations 
back have talked prose. But that man must have had 
triplex <es about his priecvrdia who first dared to come forward 
with pure prose aa the vehicle for any impassioned form of 
truth. Even the first physician who dared to lay aside the 
ample wig and gold-headed cane needed extra courage. All 
the Jovian terrors of his traditional costume laid aside, he 
was thrown upon his mere natural resources of skill and good 
sense. Who was the first lion-hearted man that ventured to 
make sail in this frail boat of prose t We believe the man's 
name is reputed to have been Pherecydes. But, as nothing 
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is less worth remembering than the mere hollow shell of a 
name where all the pulp and the kernel is gone, we shall 
presume Herodotus to have been the first respectable artist 
in prose. And what was this worthy man's view of prose ! 
From the way in whith he connected his seTeral books or 
" fyttts " with the names of the muses, and from the roman- 
tic style of his nairatives, as well as from his using a dialect 
which had certainly become a poetic dialect in literary 
Greece, it is pretty dear that Herodotus stood, and meant to 
stand, on that isthmus between the regions of poetry and 
blank unimpaasioned prose which in modem literature is 
occupied by such works as Mart d'AHhur. In Thuoydides, we 
see the first exhibition of stem philosophic prose. And, con- 
sidering the very brief interval between the two writers, — 
who stand related to each other, in point of time, pretty 
much asDryden anl Pope, — it isq^uite impossible t lotkfir 
the solution of their characteristic diflerencei m the mere 
graduations of social dei eloj n cut Pencle" as i young 
man, WDuld most certainly ask Herodotus to dinner if busi 
ness or curiosit'\ ever drpw that ami'dile writer to Athen'j 
As an cldeilj man Pencles mu t often 1 ave seen Thucydidi-s 
at his leiees, although by that time the sacnhte ot his 
lalpl 11 hglfpw nyh abndg d 
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the subtle motives, the combinations, the plots which gather 
in the brain of " dark viziers " when intniated with the fiite 
of millions, and the nation- wielding tempests which move at 
the bidding of the orator. 

But these subjective differences were not all. They led 
to objective differences, hy determining each writer's mind 
to a separata object. Does any man fancy that these two 
writers imagined, eaoli for himself, the same audience ? Or, 
again, that each represented his own audience e& addressed 
from the same station 1 The earlier of the two, fuU of those 
qualities which fit a man for producing an effect as an artist, 
manifestly comes forward in a theatrical character, and 
addresses his audience from a theatrical station. Is it 
readers whom he courts? No, but auditors. Is it the 
literary body whom he addresses^a small body everywhere 1 
No, but the public without limitation. Public' but what 
public ! Not the public of Lacedamon, drunk with the 
gloomy insolence of self-conceit ; not the public cf Athens, 
amiably vain, courteous, affable, refined ! No it is the 
public of universal Hellas, an august congress repre-^enting 
the total civilisation of the earth, — so that of any man not 
known at Olympia, prince, emperor, whatever he mi|,ht call 
himself, if he were not present in person or by proxy, yon 
might warrantably affirm that he was koiru) ignorabilis — a 
person of whose existence nobody was bound to take notice ; 
a man to be ignored by a grand jury. This representative 
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chamji de Mai Herodotus addressed. And in what character 
did he address itl What character did he ascribe to the 
audience ? What character did he assume to himself? Them 
he addressed sometimes in tlieir general character of human 
beings, hut still having a common interest in a central net- 
work of civilisation, investing a certain ring-fence, beginning 
in Sicily and Carthage, whence it ran round through Libya, 
Egypt, Syria, Persia, the Ionian belt or zone, and terminating 
in the majestic region of Men — the home of liberty, the 
Pharos of truth and intellectual power, the very region in 
which they were all at that moment assembled. Tliere was 
such a collective body, dimly recognised at times by the 
ancients, as corresponds to our modem Christendom, and 
having some unity of possible interest by comparison with 
the unknown regions of Scythias, Indias, and Ethiopias, 
lying in a tar wider circle beyond-— regions that, from their 
very obscurity, and from the utter darkness of their exterior 
relations, must at times have been looked to with eyes of 
anxiety as permanently Iiarbouring that possible deluge of 
savage eruption which, about one hundred and fifty years 
after, did actually swallow up the Grecian colony of Bactria 
(or Bokhara), as founded by Alexander ; swallowed it so 
suddenly and so efEectuaUy that merely the blank fact of its 
tragical catastrophe has reached posterity. It was surprised 
probably in one night, like Pompeii by Vesuvius, or like the 
planet itself by Noah's flood ; or more nearly its fate 
resembled those starry bodies which have been seen, traced, 
recorded, fixed in longitude and latitude for generations, and 
then suddenly are observed to be misdng by some of our 
wanderii^ telescopes that keep watch and ward over the 
starry heavens. The agonies of a perishing world have been 
going on, but all is bright and silent in the heavenly host. 
Infinite space has swallowed up the infinite agonies. Perhaps 
the only record of Bactria was the sullen report of some 
courier from Susa, who would come back with his letters 
undelivered, simply reporting that, on reaching such a ferry 
on some nameless river, or such an outpost upon a heath, he 
found it in possession of a fierce, unknoivn race, the ancestors 
of future Affghans or Tartars. 

Such a catastrophe, as menacing by possibility the whole 
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of civiliaation, and under tliat liypotlietical peril as giving 
even, to Greece herself an interest in the stability even of 
Persia, her sole enemy, — a great resistii^ maaa interjacent 
lietweeii. Greece and the unknown enemies to the far north- 
east or east,— could not hut have mised occasionally with 
Greek anticipations for the future, and in a degree quite 
inappreciable by us who know the geographical Limits of 
Asia. To tte ancients, these were by possibility, in a strict 
sense, infinite. The terror from the unknown Scythians of 
the world was certainly vague and indistinct ; but, if that 
disarmed the terror or broke its eting, assuredly the very 
same cause would keep it alive, for die peril would often 
swell upon the eye merely from its uncertain limits. Far 
oftener, however, those glorious certainties revolved upon 
the Grecian imagination which presented Pereia in the 
character of her enemy than those remote possibilities which 
might connect her as a common friend against some horrid 
enemy from the infinite deserts of Asia. In this character 
it was that Herodotus at times addressed the assembled 
Greece, at whose bar he stood. That the intensity of this 
patriotic idea intermitted at times ; that it was suffered to 
slumber through entire books ; this was but au artist's 
management which caused it to swell upon the ear all the 
more sonorously, more clamorouily, more terrifically, when 
the lungs of the organ filled once more with breath, when 
the trumpet-stop was opened, and the "foudroyant" style of 
the organist commenced the hailstone chorus from Marathon. 
Here came out the character in which Herodotus appeared. 
The Jliad had taken Greece as she was during the building 
of the first temple at Jerusalem — in the era of David and 
Solomon — a thousand years before Christ. The eagle's 
plume in her cap at that era was derived from Asia, It waa 
the Troad, it was Asia, that in those days constituted the 
great enemy of Greece. Greece universal had been con- 
federated against the Asia of that day, and, after an Iliad of 
woes, had triumphed. But now another era of five hundred 
years has passed since Troy. Again there has been a universal 
war raging between Greece and a great foreign potentate ; 
again this enemy of Greece is called Asia. But what Asia 1 
The Asia of the Iliad was a petty maritime Asia. But Asia 
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uow means Persia ; and Persia, taken in combination with 
its dependencies of Syria and Egypt, means the world, ^ 
o'lKovfitvTi, The frontier line of tlie Persian Empire "marclied" 
or confined witt the Grecian i but now so vast was the revolu- 
tion effected by Cyrus that, had not the Persians been withheld 
by their dismal bigotry from cultivating maritime facilities, 
the Greeks muet have sunk under the enormous power now 
brought to bear upon them. At one blow, the whole territory 
of what is now Turkey in Asia, — viz. the whole of Anatolia 
and of Armenia, — ^had been extinguished as a neutral and in- 
terjacent force for Greece. At one blow, by the battle of 
Thymbra, the Persian armies had been brought nearer by 
much more than a thousand miles to the gates of Greece. 

That danger it is necessary to conceive, in order to con- 
ceive that subsequent triumph. Herodotus — whose family 
and nearest generation of predecessora must have trembled, 
after the thoi^htleas insult offered to Sardis, under the 
espeotation of the vast revenge prepared by the Great King 
— most have had his young imagination filled and dilated 
with the enormous display of Oriental power, and been thus 
prepared to understand the terrific collisions of the Persian 
forces with those of Greece. He had heard in his travels 
how the glorious result was appreciated in foreign lands. 
He came back to Greece with a twofold freight of treasures. 
He had two messages for hia country. One was a report 
of all that was wonderful in foreign lands ; all tliat was 
interestii^ from its novelty or ita vast antiquity ; all that was 
regarded by the natives for its sanctity, or by foreigners with 
amazement as a measure of colossal power in mechanics. 
And these foreign lands, we must remember, constituted the 
total world to a Greek, Eome was yet in her infant days, 
unheard of beyond Italy. Egypt and the other dependencies 
of Persia composed the t«tal map south of Greece. Greece, 
with the Mediterranean islands, and the eastern side of the 
Adriatic, together with Macedoc and Thrace, made up the 
world of Europe. Asia, which had not yet received the 
narrow limitation imposed upon that word by Rome, was 
co-ext^nsive with Persia ; and it might be divided into Asia 
eis-Tigritana, and Asia iraMS-Tigritana : the Eusine and the 
Caspian were the boundaries to the north ; and to one 
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advancing further the Oxua was the iiorthem boundary, and 
the Indus the eaatern. Tlie Punjah, as far as the river 
Sutlege, — tliat is, np to our present British cantonments at 
Loodiana, — was indistinctly supposed to he within the juris- 
diction of the Great King. Prohaljly he held the whole 
intervening territory of the lata Eunjeet Singh, as now 
possessed by the Sikhs. And beyond these limits all was a 
mere zodiac of visionary splendour, or a dull repetition of 
monotonous barbarism. 

The report which personal travels enabled Herodotus to 
make of this extensive region, composing neither more nor 
less than the total map of the terraqueous globe as it was 
then supposed to exist (all the rest being a mere Nova 
Zembla in their eyes), was one of two revelations which the 
great traveller had Ij3 lay at the feet of Greece. The other 
was a connected narrative of their great struggle with the 
King of Persia. The earth bisected itself into two parts — 
Persia and Greece. All that was not Persia was Greece : 
all that was not Greece was Persia. The Greek traveller 
was prepared to describe the one section to the other section, 
and, having done this, to relate in a connected shape the 
recent tremendous struggle of the one section with the other. 
Here was Captain Cook fresh from tis triple circumnavigation 
of the world ; here was Mungo Park fresh from the Niger 
and Timbuctoo : here was Bruce fresh from the coy fountains 
of the Nile : here were Phipps, Franklin, Parry, from the 
Arctic circle : here was Leo Africanus from Moorish palaces : 
here was Mandeville from Prester John, and from the Cham 
of Tartary, and 

" From Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul." 

This was one side ot the medal ; and on the other was the 
patriotic historian who recorded what all had heard by 
fractions, but none in a continuous series. Now, if we con- 
sider how rare was either character in ancient times, how 
difficult it was to travel where no passport made it safe, 
where no preparations in roads, inns, carriages, made it con- 
venient ; that, even five centuries in advance of this era, 
little knowledge was generally circulated of any region 
■unless so far as it had been traversed by the Eoman legions ; 
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conaideting the vast credulity of the audience a 
gulf capable of Bwallowing mountains, and, on the other 
hand, that here was a man fresh from the Pyramids and the 
Nile, from Tyre, from Babylon and the temple of Belus, a 
tiaveUer who had gone in with hia siclde to a harvest yet 
untouched ; that this same man, considered as a historian, 
spoke of a struggle with which the earth was still agitated ; 
that the people who had triumphed so memorably in this 
war happened to be the same people who were then listeaing ; 
that the leaders in this glorious war, whose names had 
already passed into spiritual powers, were the fathers of the 
present audience : combining into one picture all these circum- 
stances, one must admit that no such meeting between giddy 
expectation and the very excess of power to meet its most 
clamorous calls is likely to have occurred before or since 
upon this earth. Hither had assembled people from the 
most inland and most illiterate parts of Greece, — people that 
would have settled a pension for life upon any man who 
would have described to them so much as a crocodile or 
ichneumon. To these people the year of his public recitation 
would be the meridian year of their lives. He saw that the 
whole scene would become almost a dramatic work of art : 
in the mere gratification of their curiosity, the audience 
might be passive and neutral ; but in the history of the war 
they became almost actors, as in a dramatic scene. This 
scenical position could not escape the traveller - historian. 
His work was recited with the exa^eration that belongs to 
scenic art. It was read probably with gesticulations by one 
of those thundering voices which Aristophanes calls a " dam- 
nable " voice, from its ear-piercing violence. 

Prose is a thing so well known to all of us, — most of our 
"little accounts" from shoemakers, dressmakers, &c, being 
made out in. prose ; most of our sorrows and of our joys 
having been communicated to us through prose, and very 
few indeed through metre (unless on St. Valentine's day), — 
that its further history, after leaving its original Olympic 
cradle, must be interesting to everybody. Who were they 
that next took up the literary use of Prose 1 Confining our 
notice to people of celebrity, we may say that the House of 
Socrates (Dorrms Socratica is the expression of Horace) were 
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thoee wto next attempted to popularize Oreek prose, — viz, 
the old gentleman himself, the founder of tlie concern, and 
hia two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon. We acknowledge 
a Buealdng hatred towards the whole household, founded 
chiefly on the intense feeling we entertain that all three 
were humbugs.^ We own the stony impeachment, Aristotle, 
who may be looked upon as literary grandson to Socrates, is 
quite a different person. But for the rest we cherish a senti- 
mental (may we call it a Platonic ?) disgust. As relates to 
the style, however, in which they have cOTnmuuicated their 
philosophy, one feature of peculiarity is too remarkable to 
paas without comment. Some years ago, in one of our four 
or five Quarterly Reviews {Theologieal it was, Fordgji, or else 
JVestminster), a critical opinion was delivered with respect to 
a work of Coleridge's which opens a glimpse into the true 
philosophy of prose composition. It was not a very good- 
natured opinion in that situation, since it was no more true 
of Coleridge than it ia of every other man who adopts the 
same aphoristic form of expression for his thoughts ; hut it 
was eminently just. Speaking of Coleridge's " Aphorisms," 
the reviewer observed that this detached and insulated form 
of delivering thoughts was, in effect, an evasion of all the 
diificulties connected with composition. Every man, as he 
walks through the streets, may contrive to jot down an 
independent thought, a shorthand memorandum of a great 
truth. So far as that purpose ia concerned, even in tumultuous 
London, 

" Putie Bunt plateE, niliil ut meditaotibua obstet." 

Standing on one 1^ you may accomplish this. The labour 
of composition begins when yon have to put your separate 
threads of thought into a loom i to weave them into a con- 
tinuous whole ; to connect, to introduce them ; to blow 
them out or ejfpand them ; to carry them to a close. All 
this evil is evaded by the aphoristic form. Tliis one remark, 
we repeat, lifts up a corner of that curtain which hangs over 
the difficult subjects of style and composition. Indicating 
what is not in one form, it points to what is in others. It 
was an original remark, we doubt not, to the i 

' See atile, Vol. VIII, pp. 2-3, und p. 202.— M. 
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But it is too weigMy and just to Iiave escaped meditative 
men in former times ; and accordingly the very same re- 
mark will be found 150 years ago expanded in. the Huetiana.^ 
But wliat relation had this remark to the House of 
Socratea 1 Did they write by aphorisms 1 No, certainly ; 
but they did what labours with the same radical defect, 
considered in relation to the true diffiouUies of composition. 
Let as dedicate a paragraph to these great dona of literature. 
If we have any merely English soholaia amongst our readers, 
it may be requisite first to inform them that Socrates him- 
self wrote nothing. He was too much occupied with his 
talking — " awMHosa loqitela." In this respect Socrates differed, 
as in some others that we could mention, from the late Mr. 
Coleridge, who found time both for talking and for writing at 
the least 25 volumes octavo. Prom the pupils of Socrates it 
is that we collect his pretended philosophy ; and, as there were 
only two of these pupils who published, and as one of them 
intensely contradicts the other, it would be found a hard 
matter at Nid PriiM to extract any verdict as to what it 
was that constituted the true staple of the Socratic philosophy. 
We fear that any jury who undertook that question would 
iinally be carted to the bounds of the county, and shot into 
the adjacent county like a ton of coals. For Xenophon 
uniformly introduces the worthy henpecked philosopher as 
prattling innocent nothings, more limpid than small beer ; 
whilst Plato never lets him condescend to any theme less 
remote from humanity than those of Hermes Trismegistus. 
One or other must be a liar. And the manner of the philo- 
sopher, under these two Boswellian reporters, is not less 
different than his matter. With Xenophon, he reminds us 
much of an elderly hen, superannuated a little, pironetting 
to "the hen's march," and clucking vociferously; with Plato, 
he seem'j much like a deep-mouthed hound in a chase after 
some nknown 1 it perilous game, — much as such a hound 
is dcB nbed b\ 1\ ordsworth, ranging over the aerial heights 
of Mo nt E gh h s voice at times muffled by mighty forests, 
and thi-n igain swelling as he emerges upon the Alpine 
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breezesj whilst the vast luteivab between the local poiuts 
from, which the inteEmittmg voice ascends procliim the 
Htorm pace at which he travels. la Plato there is a gloomy 
grandeur at times from the elementary mysteries of man's 
situation and ongin, snatches of music from some older and 
Orphic philosophy, which impress a vague feeling of solemnity 
towards the patriarch of the school, though you can seldom 
trace his movement through all this high and vapoury region. 
You would be happy, therefore, to believe that there had 
been one word of truth in ascribing such colloquies to 
Socrates ; but how that can be, when you recollect the 
philosophic vappa of Xenophon, seems to pass the decipher- 
ing power of (Edipus. 

Now, this body of inexplicable discord between the two 
evangelists of Socrates, as to the whole sources from which 
he drew his philosophy, as to the very wells from which he 
raised it, and the mode of medicatii^ the draught, makes it 
the more worthy of remark that both should have obstinately 
adopted the same disagreeable form of composition. Both 
exhibit the whole of their separate speculations under the 
form of dialogue. It is always Socrates and Crito, or Socrates 
and Phfedrus, or Socrates and lachomachus, — in fact, Socrates 
and some man of straw or good-humoured nine-pin set up to 
be bowled down as a matter of course. How inevitably the 
reader feels his fingers itching to take up the cudgels instead 
of Crito for one ten minutes ! Had we been favoured with 
an interview, we can answer for it that the philosopher 
should not have had it all his own way ; there ^ould have 
been a " scratch " at least between us ; and, instead of wait- 
ing to see C 't pun' h d w"th t d 1' ring one blow that 
would "h in d a dint a p nd f b tter," ' posterity 
should ha f m d b t ying t " Pull baker, 

pull devil a dig thaccdtftl struggle went 
this way that If d 1 g mu t b th form, at least it 
should not 1 1 n 11 d 1 gu Whereas, with 

Crito and th tfthmnwhw n training for the 

part of d p tant. t w m tt f u toriety that, if 

they presi dt pt na lyth tuni the ribs of the 
philosoph th b rat pa tiaan^ a/ -fi tov Siok/jottji', 
See ante. Vol. ^11, p. /I, footnote.— M. 
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would kick them into the kennel. It was a permanent 
"cross" that was fought throughout life between Socrates 
and his obseq^uioua antajjonists. 

As Plato and Xenophon must have hated each otter with 
a theological hatred, it is a clear case that they would not 
have harmonized in anything if they had supposed it open to 
evasion. They would have got another atmosphere liad it 
been possible. Diverging from each other in all points 
beside, beyond doubt they would have diverged as to this 
form of dialc^e, had they not conceived that it was essential 
to the business of philosophy. It is plain from this one fact 
how narrow was the range of conception which the Soeratic 
school applied to the possible modes of dealing with polemic 
truth. They represented the case thus : — Truth, they 
fajicied, offered itself by separate units, by moments (to 
borrow a word from dynamics), by what Cicero calls " apices 
rerum " and " punctiunculie." Each of these must be separ- 
ately esamined. It was like the tfenw in a disputed account. 
There must be an auditor to check and revise each severally 
for itself. This process of auditing could only be carried on 
through a brisk dialogue. The philosopher in monologue 
was like a champion at a tournament with nobody to face 
him. He was a chess-player with no opponent The game 
coiild not proceed. But how mean and limited a conception 
this was, which lay as a basis for the whole Sociatic philosophy, 
becomes apparent to any man who considers any ample body 
of truth, whether polemic truth or not, in all its proportions. 
Yet, in all this, we repeat, the Soeratic weakness is not 
adequately exposed. There is a far larger and subtler class 
of cases where the arguments for and against are not suscep- 
tible of this separate valuation. One is valid only through 
and by a second, which second again is involved in a third ; 
and so on. Thus, by way of a brief instance, take all the 
systems of Political Economy which have grown up since 
Tuigot and Quesnel, They are all polemic : that is, all 
have moulded themselves in hostility to some other systems ; 
all had their birth in opposition. But it woidd be im- 
possible to proceed SocraticoUy with any one of them. If 
you should attempt to examine Ricardo sentence by sentence, 
or even chapter for chapter, his apologist would loudly resist 
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Buch a process as inapplicable. You must hold on. ; you 
muBt keep fast liold of certain principles until you have time 
to catch hold of certain others — seven or eight, suppose ; 
and then from the whole taken in eontJnuation, but not 
from any one as an insulated principle, you come into a 
power of adjudicating upon the pretensions of the whole 
theory. The Doctrine of Value, for example, could jou 
understand that taken apart ! could you value it apart 1 
As a Socratio logician, could you say of it either affinnatur 
or jwjradw, untU you see it comii^ round and revolving in 
the doctrines of tent, profits, machinery, &c., which are so 
many functions of value ; and which doctrines first react 
with a weight of verification upon the other 1 

These, unless parried, are knock-down hlows to the So- 
cratic, and therefore to the Platonic, philosophy, if treated 
as a Tiwdiis philoiopkaTtdi ; and, if that philosophy is treated 
as a body of doctrines apart from any modut or ratio docendi, 
we should be glad to hear what they are, — for we never 
could find any whatever in Plato or Xeuophon which are 
insisted on as essential. Accidental hints and casual sug- 
gestions cannot be viewed as doctrines in that sense which 
is necessary to establish a separate school. And aU the 
Qennan Tiedemanns and Tennemanns, the tedions men and 
the tenpenny-men, that have written their twelve or their 
eighteen volumes viritim upon Plato, will find it hard to 
satisfy their readers unless they make head against these 
little objections, because these objections seem to impeach 
the very raetfwd of the "SocratieiB Chartse," and, except as 
the authors or illustrators of a method, the Socratici are no 
school at all. 

But are not we travelling a little out of our proper field 
in attacking this method? Our business was with this 
method considered as a form of style, not considered as a 
form of logic. True, rigorous reader ! Yet digressions 
and moderate excursions have a licence.^ Besides which, 
on strict consideration, doubts arise whether we hatse been 
d^ressing ; for whatsoever acted as a power on Greek prose 

' De Quincey betrays Ms consclauanesa here tliat hia paper on 
" Style " haa hitbeito been rather digressive for a while, and begins to 
gird himself tor more direct effort.— M. 
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through many ages, whatsoever gave it a hias towartts any 
one charaoteriatic excesB, becomes importaiit in virtue of its 
relations to our subject. Now, the form of dialogue bo 
obstinately maintained by the earliest philosophers who 
used prose aa the vehicle of their teaching had the unhappy 
effect of impressing, from the earliest era of Attic literature, 
a colloquial taint upon the prose literature of that country. 
The great authority of Socrates, maintained for agea by the 
w d t f f bl t Uy did much to strengthen this 

g I twi t n th I rose tyle. About fifty years after the 
d th f S r^t h w ngs of Aristotle were beginning 
to py th tt nt a f Greece ; and in them we see as 
It d p t f m the dialogue form as m hi^ elders 
f h m h h dherence to that form had been 

ee 1 d b t d H tjle, though arid from causes that 
will h att b t d ixas much more dignified, or at 
I a t ra n nd t ble to philosophic speculation, than 
that f ny man b f h . Contemporary with the eaily 
bfe of Socrates was a truly great man AcaiTii'oras the 
f 1 1 rep ted p it fP le. It p b 11 h 
m Y h wntt in th tyl f An totl H f, g t 
ytmttthtth h 11 tgjho- 

d t I d f h pi m f f t 

If h Id t lly 1 pt th f f tm 

pt N iw fcthmmt mb 

f y y t m wh 1 d Id 1 truth to 

mm meat h ving 1 pted th f m f d ! g ptm 

ly th ase f G 11 PI t d d, pidel d 

Galil k th itatd mtir <i I ficati 

m h t 1 f — th t thos wh p d h m p 

f f th pn 1 f p Uv tt di h 

sat b t I d mand d h q bficat h 

adrs 1 caassirhmtlt yfwp t 

h Op Om uldh b 11 Atl Tl 1 w 

q 1 fi t t was f th d f PI to d 1 11 

f th f X ph wh h p rat d t d ft th p t 
t fS te B d tw th G t 

t m d g th t p t b h If i third 
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and w-e hope it is not ungenerous to suspect ttat each 
dallied with, the same purpose aa our Chatterton and 
Macpherson, — viz. to turn rouud on the public when once 
committed and compromised by some unequivocal applause, 
saying " Gentlemen of Athens, this idol Socrates is a phantom 
of my brain : as respects the philosophy ascribed to him, I 
am Socrates," — or, as Handel (who, in consideration of his 
own preternatural appetite, had ordered dinner for six) aaid 
to the astonished waiter wheu pleading, as hia excuse for not 
bringing up the dishes, that he waited for the company, — 
"Tong man, I am de gombany." 

But in what mode does the conversational taint which 
we trace to tlie writings of the SocratJci, enforced by the 
imaginary martyrdom of Socrates, express itself! In what 
forma of language 1 By what peculiarities ? By what de- 
fects of etyle ! We will endeavour to explain. One of the 
Scaligers (if we remember, it was the elder), speaking of tie 
Greek article o, -q, to, called it loqvaiAssvmm gentu Jlabellwn. 
Now, pace superbiswnd viri, this seems nonsense, because the 
use of the article was not capricious, but grounded in the 
very structure and necessities of the Greek language. Gar- 
rulous or not, the poor men were obliged, by the philosophy 
of their tongue, to use the article in certain situations ; and, 
to say the truth, these situations were very much the same 
as in Enghsb. Allowing for a few cases of proper names, 
participles, or adjectives postponed to their substantives, &c., 
the two general functions of the article definite, equally in 
Greek and in English, are ; 1st, to individualize, as, e.g., " It 
is not any sword that will do, I will have the sword of my 
father " ; and, 2d, the very opposite function, viz. to generalize 
in the highest degree — a use which our best English gram- 
mars wholly overlook: as, e.g., "Let tke sword give way to 
the gown " — not thit pirtirular sword but every aword 
(where each is used as a rep es ntat ymbol of be eorr 
sponding profession-) The \ easant presses on tl e k bes 
of the courtier" (wl ere the class a nd ated by tl e nl 
vidual). In speak ng ai,am of diaeasea and the orga 
affected, we usually coon pb 1 th a general a f on by n eans 
of the definite a:t le We ^ay He s ff red fro n a 
headache" ; but also we say from th* headache , and in- 
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variably we say, " He died of the stone," &c. And, tliougli 
we fancy it a peculiarity of the French language to say " Le 
cceur lui fitait navr^ de douleur," yet we ourselves say " The 
heart was affected ia bis case." In all these uses of the 
definite article there is little real difference between the 
Greek language and our own. The main difference is in the 
negative use ; in the meaning implied by the absence of the 
article, which, with the Greeks, expresses our article «, but 
with us is a fonn of generalization. In all this there was 
nothing left free to the choice ; and Soaliger had no right to 
find any illustration of Greek levity in what was unavoidable. 
But what we tax as undignified in the Greek prose style, 
as a badge of garrulity, as a taint from which the Greek 
prose never cleansed itself, are all those forms of lively 
colloquialism, with the fretfiilness and hurry and demon- 
strative energy of people unduly excited by bodily presence 
and by ocular appeals to their sensibility. Such a style is 
picturesque, no doubt. So is the Scottish dialect of low 
life as first employed in novels by Sir Walter Seott ; that 
dialect greatly assisted the characteristic expression ; it fur- 
nished the beneiit of a Doric dialect ; but what man in his 
senses would employ it in a grave work, and spealdng in 
his own person 1 Now, the colloquial expletives so pro- 
fusely employed by Plato more than anybody, the forms 
of his sentences, the forms of his transitions, and other 
intense peculiarities of the chattering man as opposed to 
the meditating man, have crept over the face of Greek 
literature ; and, though some people think everything holy 
which is printed in Greek characters, we must be allowed 
to rank these forms of expression as mere vulgarities. Some- 
times, in Westmoreland, if you chance to meet an ancient 
father of his valley, — one who is thoroughly vernacular in 
his talk, being iinsinged by the modern furnace of revolution, 
— you may have a fancy for asking him how far it is to the 
nest town. In which case you wiU receive for answer 
pretty nearly the following words :— " Why like, it's gaily 
nigh like to four mile like." Now, if the pruriency of your 
curiosity should carry you to torment and vex this aged 
man by pressing a special invest^tion into this word like, 
the only residt ia likely to be that you will kill him, and do 
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yourself no good. Call it an expletive indeed ! a filling up ! 
Why Ifl him it is the only indispensable part of the sentence ; 
the sole fixture. It is the balustrade which enables liim to 
descend the stairs of conversation without falling overboard ; 
and, if the word were proscribed by Parliament, he would 
liave no resource but in everlasting silence. Now, the ex- 
pletives of Plato are as gross, and must have been to the 
Atheniaa as unintelligible, as those of the Westmoreland 
peasant. It is true, the value, the eifect to the feelings, 
was secured by daily use and by the position in the sentence. 
But so it is to the English peasant. Like in his use is a 
modifying, a restraining, particle, which forbids you to 
understand anything in a dangerous unconditional sense. 
But then, again, the Greek particle of transition, that eternal 
5c, and the introductory formula of /ttv and Se 1 However 
earnestly people may fight for them, because Greek is now 
past mending, in fact the 6e is strictly eijuivalent to the 
mherehy of a sailor : " whereby I went to London ; whereby 
I was robbed ; whereby I found the man that robbed me " ! 
All relations, all modes of succession or transition, are indi- 
cated by one and the same particle. This could arise, even 
as a licence, only in the laxity of conversation. But the 
most offensive indication of the conversational spirit as 
presidinff in Greet prose is to be found in the morbid energy 
of oaths scattered over the face of every prose composition 
which aims at rhetorical effect. The literature is deformed 
viiik a constant roulade of "by Jove," "by Minerva," &c., 
as much as the conversation of high-bred Englishmen in the 
reign of Charles IL In both cases this habit belonged to a 
state of transition ; and, if the prose literature of Greece had 
been cultivated by a succession of authors as extended as 
that of England, it would certainly have outworn this badge 
of spurious enei^. That it did not is a proof that the Greek 
Literature never reached the consummation of art. 



Header, yon are beginning to suspect us, " How long 
we purpose to detain people ?" For anything that 
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appears we may be designing to write Dn tD the twentieth 
century, — for twice thirty years. "And uMlher are we 
going? towards what object !"^which is as ui^ent a quEere 
as how far. Perhaps we may be leading jou mto treason, 
or (which indeed is pretty much the ><ame thing) we may 
be paying the way to "Repeal," You feel symptoms cf 
doubt and restivenessj and, like Hamlet with hia fathers 
ghost, you will follow us no further, unle-s ne eiplam what 
it is that we are in quest of.^ 

Our course, then, for the rest of our progress — the cutlme 
of our method, — will pursue the following objects. ^ e shall 
detain you a little longer on the Qrec an P L t rature 
and we shall pursue that Literature w thm th g f s of 
Latium. What was the Grecian idea i iyl what the 
Roman, will appear as a deduction from this w With 

respect to tiie Greeks, we shall endeavour t h w th t they 
had not arrived at a full expanded sn f the 

separate idea expressed hy ityle ; and n d t ac ount 
for this failure, we shall point out th i fl n th bias, 
which waa impressed upon the Greet p dat n. this 

particular by the tendency of their I 1 f That was 
made important in the eyes of the speculative critic which 
was indispensable for the actual practitioner; thai waa in- 
dispensable for the actual practitioner which waa exacted hy 
the course of public ambition. The political aspirant, who 
needed a command of fluent eloquence, sought for so much 
knowledge (and no more) as promised to he available in his 
own particular mode of competition. The speculative critic 
or professional maater of rhetoric offered just so much inform- 
ation (and no more) as was likely to be sought by his 
clients. Each alike cultivated no more than experience 
showed him would be demanded. But in Eome, and for a 
reason perhaps which will appear worth pausing upon, a 
subtler conception of style was formed, though still far from 
being perfectly developed. The Romans, whether worse 
orators or not than the Grecians, were certainly better 
rhetorioiaus. And Cicero, the mighty master of language 
for the Pagan world, whom we shall summon as our wit- 
ness, will satisfy us that in this research at least the Roman 
' See previous footnote, p. 185.— M, 
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t 11 h t d p 1 t til 

d d tb h h a mn. 

From p'lrt lai pasag tt B f wh 1 11 
b ted ftbg llP lire md cat d f p vi g 
1 pp jciin t th I t f E m th k than 

1 d p ly b m 1 to tt j h t f tb d ffi It 

bj t, w h 11 1 k as t ak t II eat pp aoh 
for ourselves. We shall endeavour to bring up our reader 
to the fence, and persuade him, if possible, to taie the leap 
whicb BtOl remains to be taken in this field of style. But, 
as we have reason to fear that be will " refuse " it, we shall 
wheel him round and bring him up to it from another 
quarter. A gentle tonch of the spur may then perhaps carry 
him over. Let not the reader take it to heart that we here 
represent him under the figure of a horse, and ourselvea in 
a nobler character ss riding him, and that we even take the 
liberty of proposing to spur him. Anything may be home 
in metaphor. Figuratively, one may kick a man without 
offence. There are no limits to allegoric patience. But no 
matter who takes the leap, or how ; a leap there is which 
must be taken in the course of these speculations on style 
before the ground will be open for absolute advance. Every 
man who has studied and meditated the difficulties of style 
must have had a sub-conscioua sense of a bar in his way at 
a particular point of the road thwarting his free movement ; 
he could not have evaded such a sense but by benefit of 
extreme shallowness. That bar which we shall indicate 
must be cleared away, thrown down, or surmounted. And 
then the prospect will lie open to a new map, and a perfect 
map, of the whole region. It wiU then become possible for 
the first time to overlook the whole geography of the ad- 
jacencies. An entire theory of the difficulties being before 
tlie student, it will at length be possible to aid his efforts by 
ample practical suggestions. Of these we shall ourselves 
offer the very plainest, viz. those which apply to the mechan- 
ology of style. For these there will be an easy opening; 
they will not go beyond the reasonable limits disposable for 
a single subject in a literary jotunah As t« the rest, which 
would (Qermanly speaking) require a "strong" octavo for 
their full exposition, we shall hold ourselves to have done 
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enough in. fulfilling the large promise we have made — the 
promise of marking out for subsequent cultivation and de- 
velopment all the possible subdivisions and sections amongst 
the resources of the rhetorician, all the powers which he 
can employ, and therefore all the difftculties which he needs 
to study, — the ailiS by which he can profit, and, in corre- 
spondence with them, the obstacles by which he will be 
resisted. Were this done, we should no longer see those 
incoherent sketches which are now circulating in the world 
upon questions of taste, of science, of practical address, as 
applied to the management of style and rhetoric ; the public 
ear would no longer be occupied by feeble Frenchmen — 
Rollin, Eapin, Batteux, Bouhours, Du Bos,^ and id gmm 
orrme ; nor by the elegant but desultory Blair^ ; nor by 
scores of others who bring an occasional acuteneas or casual 
information to this or that subsection of their dulj, whilst 
(taken as general guides) they are universally insufficient. 
No ; but the business of rhetoric, the management of our 
mother-tongue in all offices to which it can be applied, would 
become as much a matter of systematic art, as regular a 
subject for training and mechanic discipline, as the science 
of discrete quantity in Arithmetic, or of continuous qnantity 
in Geometry. But will not (7ut( be likely to impress a 
character of mechanic monotony upon style, like the miser- 
able attempts at reforming handwriting 1 Look at them, 
touch, them, or, if you are afraid of soiling yoiir fingers, 
hold them up with the tongs ; they reduce all characteristic 
varieties of writing to one form of blank identity, and thai 
the very vilest form of scribbling which exists in Europe — 
viz. to the wooden scratch (as if traced with a skewer) 
universally prevailing amongst French people. Vainly 
would Aldorisius apply his famous art {v'n., the art of 
deciphering a man's diaracter from handwriting) to the 
villainous scrawls which issue from this modern laboratory 
of pseudo-caligraphy. All pupils under these systems ivrite 

1 RolUn, 1661-1741; Itepic. i66:-1725; Batteiix, 1713-1780; 
Bouhonrs, 1628-1702 ; Da Bos, 1670-1740.— M. 

* Dr. Hugh Blair, of the Dniversity of Edinburgh ; whose Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres wera published in 1783. He died in 
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alike ; the predestined thief s co fou Jed w tli the patriot 
or martyr ; the innocent yoi ng girl vith the old hag that 
watches country wagons for v ct ms In th same indis- 
tinguishahle character, so fai as this reform ig process ia 
concerned, would Joseph Hume sign a motion for retrenching 
three half-crowns per annum from the orphan daughter of a 
man who had di^ in battle, and Queen Adelaide write a 
subscription towards a fresh church for carrying on war, 
from generation to generation, upon sin and misery. 

Now, if a mechanic system of training for style would 
have the same levelling effects aa these false caligraphies, 
Letter hy far that we should retain our old ignorance. If 
art is to terminate in a killing monotony, welcome the old 
condition of inartificial simplicity ! So say you, reader ; ay, 
but so say we. This does not touch us : the mechanism see 
speak of wiU apply to no meritorious qualities of style, but 
to its faults, and, above all, to its awkwardness ; in fact, to 
all that now constitutes the friction of style, the needless 
joltings and retardations of our fluent motion. As to the 
motion itself in all that is positive in its derivation, in ita 
exciting impulses, in its speed, and its characteristic varieties, 
it will remain unaffected. Tlie modes of human feeling are 
inexhaustible; the forms by which feeling connects itself 
with thought are indefeasibly natural ; the channels through 
which both impress themselves upon language are influite. 
All these are imperturbable by human art ; they are past 
the leach of mechanism ; you might as well he afraid that 
some steam-engine — Atlas, suppose, or Samson (whom the 
Germans call Simpson)— ^ould perfidiously hook himself to 
the earth's axis, and run away with us to Jupiter. Let 
Simpson do his worst ; we defy him. And so of style : in 
that sense under which we all have an interest in its free 
movements it will for ever remain free. It will defy art 
to control it In that sense under which it ever can be 
mechanized we have aU an interest in wishing that it should 
be 80. Our final object therefore is a meritorious one, with 
no intermixture of evil. This being explained, and our 
course onwards having been mapped out, let us now proceed 
with our work, first recapitulating in, direct juxtaposition 
with each other the points of our future movement ;■ — - 
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1. Greek and Latin Literature we shall touch on only for 
the sake of appraising or deducing the sort of ideas which 
they had npon the suhject of style. It will appear that 
these ideas were insufficient At the heat they were teMa- 
tive. 3. From them, however, may be derived a hint, a 
dim BU^estion, of the true question, in arrear ; and, uuiTer- 
sally, that goes a great way towards the true answer. 
" Dmidium facti," says the Roman proverb, "pd Tmw ccepit, 
hAei " : to have made a good begiiming is one half of the 
work. pTwkns interrogatio, says a wise modem, — to have 
shaped your question skilfully, — is, in that sense, and with a 
view to the answer, a good beginning. 3. Having laid this 
foundation towards an answer, we shall then attempt the 
answer itself. 4. After which, — that ia, after removing to 
the best of our power such difficulties to the higher under- 
standing as beset the subject of style, rhetoric, composition, — 
havii^ (if we do uot greatly delude ourselves) removed the 
oae great bar to a right theory of style, or a practical 
discipline of style, — we shall leave to some future work 
of more suitable dimensions the filling up of our outline. 
Ourselves we shall confine to such instant su^estions — 
practical, popular, broadly intelligible — as require no exten- 
sive preparation to introduce them on the author's part ; 
no serious effort to understand them on the reader's. What- 
ever ia mote than this will better suit with the variable and 
elastic proportions of a separate book than with the more 
rigid proportions of a miscellaneous journaL 

Coming back, then, for hasty piirposes, to Greek Litera- 
ture, we wish to direct the reader's eye upon a remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of that literature, and subse- 
quently of all human geniua ; not so remarkable hut that 
multitudes must have noticed it, and yet remarkable enough 
to task a man's ingenuity in accounting for it The earliest 
known occasion on which this phenomenon drew a direct 
and strong gaze upon itself was in a little historical sketch 
composed by a Eoman officer during the very opening era 
of ChriBtianity. We speak of the Siateria Bomana, written 
and published about the very year of the crucifixion by 
Velleius Paterculus, in the court of Tiberius Ceemr, the 
introduction lo which presents us with a very interesting 
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outline of general history.^ The style is someticieB clumsy 
and unwieldy, but nervoua, masculine, and such as became 
a Boldier. In higher q^ualities, in thoughtfulness, and the 
spirit of finer obaeryation, it is far beyond the standard of a 
mere soldier ; and it shows, in common with many other 
indications lying on the lace of Boman society at that era, 
how profoundly the great struggles that had recently con- 
vulsed the world must have terminated in that effect which 
followed in the wake of the French Eevolntion, — viz. in a 
vast stimulation to the meditative faculties of man. The 
agitation, the frenzy, the sorrow of the times, reacted upon 
the human intellect, and forced men info meditation. Their 
own nature was held up before them in a sterner form. 
They were compelled to contemplate an ideal of man far 
more colossal than is brought forward in the tranquil aspects 
of society ; and they were often engaged, whether they would 
or not, with the elementary problems of social philosophy. 
Mere danger forced a man into thoughts which else were 
foreign to his habits. Mere necessity of action forced him 
to decide. Such changes went along with the Reformation ; 
such changes went along with the French Eevolution ; such 
changes went along with the great recasting of Boman society 
under the two earliest Cssars. In every p^e of Paterculus 
we read the swell and agitation of waters subsiding from a 
deluge. Though a small book, it is tumid with revolutionary 
life. And something also is due, no doubt, to the eiample 
of the mighty leader in. the Eoman Revolntion, to the in- 
tellectual and literary tastes diffused by him — 

"The foremost man of all this world " — 

who had first shown the possibility of uniting mil ta 
leader's truncheon with the most brilliant ey u. f h 
rfietorician. How wonderful and pleasing to find u h 
aceomplishmenta of accurate knowledge, compreh n ead 

ing and study, combined with so searching an n n 

a man situated as Faterculus, reared amongst camps, amidst 

' C. Vellaiua Pateroiilus, bom aboat B.a IS, diad about a.d. 31. 
See aiUe, p. 1B3. His Historia Rornana, a brief compendium in two 
books, comes down to a,d. 30. — M. 
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the huiry of forced marches, and under the privations of 
solitary outposts ! The old race of hirsute centurions how 
changed, how perfectly regeneial«d, by the influence of tliree 
Csesars in succession, applying a paternal encouragement to 
Literature i 

Admiring this nian so much, we have paused to review 
the position in which he stood. Now, recurring to that 
remark (amongst so many original remarks) by which, in 
pMticTilar, he connects liimself with our subject, we may 
venture to say that, if it were a very just remark for his 
experience, it is far more bo for oura. What he remarked, 
what he founded upon a review of two nations and two 
literatures, we may now countersign by an experience of 
eight or nine. His I'eraark was upon the tendency of in- 
tellectual power to gather in clusters, — its unaccountable 
propensity (he thought it such) to form into separate insulated 
groups. This tendency he illustrates first in two cases of 
Grecian literature. Perhaps that m^ht have been an in- 
sufficient basis for a general theory. But it occurred to 
Paterculus in confirmation of his doctrine that the very 
same tendency had reappeared in his native literature. The 
same phenomenon had manifested itself, and more than once, 
in the history of Roman, intellect ; the same strong nisus of 
great wita to gather and crystallize about a common nucleus. 
That marked gregariousness in human genius had taken 
place amongst the poeis and orators of Rome which had 
previously taken place amongst the poets, orators, and artists 
of Greece. What importance was attached by Paterculus to 
this interesting remark, what stress he laid upon its apprecia- 
tion by the reader, is evident from the emphatic manner in 
which he introduces it, as well as from the conscious dis- 
turbance of the symmetry which he incurs rather than 
suppress it. These are his words ; — "Notwithstanding that 
" this section of my work has considerably outrun the pro- 
" portions of that model which I had laid down for my 
" guidance, and although perfectly aware that, in circumstances 
" of harry so unrelenting, which, like a revolving wheel or 
" the eddy of rapid waters, allows me no respite or pause, I 
" am summoned rather to omit what is necessary than to court 
" what is redundant : stiU, I cannot prevail on myself to 
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" forbear from iittei'ing and giving a pointed expression to a 
" thought which I have often revolved in my mind, but 
" to this hour have not been able satisfactorily to account 
" for in theory {negmo tamen Umperare miki qvin rem bibjw 
" agitafam animo •meo, jkjm* ad liqtdduw. ratione perdudam, 
" gifiTiem styhy Having thns bespoke the readei'a special 
attention, the writer goes on to ask if any man can eufBciently 
wonder on observing that eminent genius in almost every 
mode of iti development (eminentissma cuj'osqae profemonii 
ingenia) had gathered itself int« the same narrow ring-fence 
of a single generation. Intellects that in each Geveral de- 
partment of genius were capable of distinguished execution 
(cujtisque clwri operis capa^yia ingenia) had sequestrated them- 
selves from the great stream and snccession of their fellow- 
men into a close insulated community of time, and into a 
corresponding st^e of proficiency measured on their several 
scales of merit '■ (in similitiidiiifm et temporum, et profedumn 
semetipsa ab <diis separavemnt). "Without giving aU the 
exemplifications by which Paterculus has supported this 
thesis, we shall cite two ; Una (iwgue muitorum animrain, 
gpaiio divisa) atas per dimni epiritiis viros, jEschylwm, 
Sophioclem, Euripidem, illuslravit Tragfediam. Not that this 
trinity of poets was so contemporary as brothers are ; hut 
they were contemporary as youthful uncles in relation to 
elderly nephews : ^achylus was viewed as a senior by 
Sophocles, Sophocles by Euripides ; but all might by 
possibility have met tc^ether (what a constellation !) at the 
same table. Again, says Paterculus, Qaid ante leocraUm, 

'^ Paterculus, it must be remembered, was composing a peonlUr 
form of bistory, and, thetefore, muJer a pacnliar law of composltiOD. 
It was designed for a rapid ancvey of many ages witliin a, -verj narrow 
compass, and unavoidably pitched its Reale of alratraction very higli. 
This justified a rhetorical almo'it a poetic, form of expression ■ for in 
li ml fwrtnj 1th a vnte seel, that ff t n t the 
lirupt 1 Imost Iv It t na th Etartl ng leaps ast 

gtilf ftm nd t kdyh th fFect f mpa n d 

mpo t H by nstnthbem htnal and th 
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quid post giw auditoret, clarum in oratoribus fait ? Nothing 
of any distinction in oratory before laocrates, nothing afler 
his personal audience. So confined was that orhit within 
which the perfection of Greek tragedy, within which the 
perfection of Greek eloquence, revolved. The same law, the 
same strong tendency, he insists, is illustrated in the different 
schools of Greek comedy, and again of Greek philosophy. 
Nay, it is more extensively illustrated amongst Greet artists 
in general ; Hoc idem eveniese grammatids, plastis, picloribus, 
ecalptorihvs, qaisquis tempoTwm institerit noHs reperiet." 

From Greece Paterculus translates the question to his 
own country in the following pointed manner : summing up 
the whole doctrine, and re-affirming it in a form almost 
startling and questionable hy its rigour ; " Ad^o arctatum, 
angudiis temporam," so punctually concentrated was all merit 
within the closest limits of time, "ut nemo meiMnia dignut 
alter ah oftero videri nequioeri'iit " : no man of any consideration 
but he might have had ocular cognisance of all others in his 
own field who attained to distinction. He adds : " Neque hoc 
in GrtBcia qaam in Somanis evenit magis." 

His illustrations from the Roman Literature we do not 
mean to follow ; one only, as requisite for our purpose, we 
cite : — " Qratio, ac vis forenm, perfectuTaqme prosie eloqaentiiB 
decvi (pace P. Grasd et Gracchorum dixerim) ita universa svh 
prindpe operis mi erupit TuUio wf mirari neminem possis nisi 
aut ab ilia msum aut qui illv/m. viderit." This is said with 
epigrammatic point ; the perfection of prose and the 
brilliancy of style as an artificial accomplishment, was so 
identified with Cicero's generation that no distinguished 
artist, none whom you could greatly admire, but might he 
called his contemporary ; none so much his senior but Cicero 
might have seen him ; none so much his junior but he 
might have seen Cicero. It is true that Crassua, in Cicero's 
infancy, and the two Gracchi, in the infancy of Crassua 
{neither of whom, therefore, could have been seen by Cicero), 
were memorably potent as orators, — in fact, for tragical 
results to themselves (which, by the way, was the universal 
destiny of great Bortian orators) ; and nobody was more 
sensible of their majestic pretensions, merely as orators, than 
Cicero himself, who has accordingly made Crassus and 
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Antony predominant speakers in his splendid dialogues De 
Orators. But they were merely demoniac powers, not artists. 
And, with, respect to these early orators (as also with 
respect to some others, whose names we have omitted), 
Pateroulus has made a special reservation. So that he had 
not at all overlooked the claims of these great men ; but he 
did not i'eel that any real exception to his general law was 
created hj orators who were indeed wild organs of party rage 
or popular frenzy, hut who wilfully disdained to connect 
themselves with the refinemenlB of literature. Such orators 
did not regard themselves as intellectual, hut as political, 
powers. Confining himself to oratory an I to the perfection 
of prose composition, written or spoken, m th n, f great 
literary accomplishments, beginning t 1 1 ^ 

perfected by art, Paterculus stands to his a. >< t tl t this 
mode of human genius had so cro^ 1 I t I 1 pm nt 
within the brief circuit of Cicero's lif ( h sc j rs d 
three) as that the total series of Roman t f d t 
of circle, centering in that supreme orator's person, such as in 
modem times we might call an electrical circle, — each link 
of the chain having been either electrified by Cicero or having 
elecrified him. Seneca, with great modesty, repeats the very 
same assertion in other words ; " Quiequid Bffimma faewndia 
hahuU quod insolenH GTmeite avi (^onai avi pr^erat etrca 
dceronem effioruit." A most ingenuous and self-foi^etting 
homt^ in him ; for a nobler master of thinking than 
himself Paganism has not to show, nor, when the cant of 
criticism has done its worst, a more brilliant master of com- 
position. And, were his rule construed literally, it would 
exclude the two Plinys, the two Senecas, Taoitus, Quintilian, 
and others, from the raatricula of Roman eloquence. Not 
one of these men could have seen Cicero ; all were divided 
by more than one generation ; and yet, most unquestionably, 
though all were too reasonable to have fancied themselves 
any match for the almighty orator in public speaking, not 
one but was an ec[ually accomplished artist in written com- 
position, and under a law of artificial style far more difficult 
to manage. 

However, with the proper allowances for too unmodified a 
form of expression, we must allow that the singular phenom- 
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eaon first noticed by Paterculus, as connecting itself witL 
the manifestations of human genius, ia snfflciently established 
by BO much of human history as even lie had witnessed. 
For, if it should be alleged that political changes accounted 
for the extinction of oral eloquence coneurrently with the 
death of Cicero, still there are cases more than enough even 
in the poetry of both Greece and Rome, to say nothing of the 
arts, which bear out the general fact of human genius coming 
forward by insulated groups and dusters ; or, if Pagan t^es 
had left that point doubtful, we have since witnessed 
Christian repetitions of the truth on the very widest scale. 
The Italian age of Leo X, in the fifteenth century, the 
French age of Lonis XIV, in the seventeenth century, the 
German age commencii^ with Kant, Wieland, Goethe, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, all illustrate the tend- 
ency to these intermitting paroxysms of intellectual energy. 
The lightning and the storm seem to have made the circuit 
of the whole European heavens, to have formed vortices 
successively in every civilized land, and to have discharged 
themselves by turns from every quarter of the atmosphere. 
In our own countiy there have been three such gatherings of 
intellectual power ; ls(. The age of Shakspere, Spenser, and 
the great school of dramatists that were already dying out in 
the latter days of Ben Jonson (1636), and were finally ex- 
tinguished by the great civil commotions beginning in 1 642 ; 
2dly, The age of Queen Anne and George I. ; 3dly, The age 
commencing with Cowper, partiaJly roused perhaps by the 
American IVar, and afterwards so powerfully stimulated (as 
was the corresponding era of Kant and Wieland) by the 
French Eevolution. This last volcanic eruption of the 
British genius has displayed enormous power and splendour. 
Let malice and the base detraction of contemporary jealousy 
say what it will, greater originality of genius, more expansive 
variety of talent, never was exhibited than in oar own 
country since the year 1793. Every mode of excellence, 
except only dramatic excellence (in which we have nothing 
modem to place by the side of Schiller's Jfallemtein), has 
been revealed in dazzling lustre. And he that denies it, 
may he be suffocated by his own bilious envy ! 

But the point upon which we wwh to fix the reader's 
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attention in citing this interestiiig observation of the Eoman 
officer, and tte reason for which we have cited it at all, is 
not 60 much for the mere fact of these spring-tides occurring 
in the manifestations of human genius, intermitting pnlses 
(so to speak) in human energies, as the psychological peculi- 
arity which seems to affect the cycle of their recurrences, 
Pateroulus occupies himself chiefly with the cattms of such 
phenomena ; and one main cause he suggests as lying in the 
emulation which possesses men when once a specific direction 
has been impressed upon the public competitions. This no 
doubt is one of the causes. But a more powerful cause 
perhaps lies in a principle of union than in any principle of 
division amongst men, — viz. in the principle of sympathy. 
The great Italian painters, for instance, were doubtless 
evoked in such crowds by the action of this principle. To 
hear the buzz of idolizing admiration settling for years upon 
particular works of art and artists kindles something better 
than merely the ambition and rivalship of men ; it kindles 
feelings happier and more favourable to eioellence, viz. 
genial love and comprehension of the qualities fitted to stir 
so profound and lasting an emotion. This contagion of 
sympathy runs electrically through society, searches high and 
low for congenial powers, and suffers none to lurk unknown 
to the possessor. A vortex is created which draws into its 
suction whatever is liable to a similar action. But, not to 
linger upon this question of causes, what we wish to place 
under the reader's eye is rather the peculiar type which 
belongs to these revolutions of national intellect, according to 
the place which each occupies in the order of succession. 
Possibly it would seem an over-refinement if we were to 
suggest that the odd terms in the series indicate creative 
energies, and the even terms reflective energies ; and we are 
far enough from affecting the honours of any puerile hypo- 
thesis. But, in a general way, it seems plausible and reason- 
able that there will be alternating successions of power in 
the first place, and next of reaction upon that power from 
the reflective faculties. It does seem natural that first of all 
should blossom the energies of creative power, and in the 
next era of the literature, when the consciousness has been 
brightened to its own agencies, will be likely to come forward 
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the re-agenciea of the national mind on what it ha? treated. 
The period of mehtatioii w U suuieed to tl e jciiod of pro 
duction. Or if the energiea nf creation are again partially 
awakcj find ng theniBehea forestalled as re^irda the grander 
passions, tliey wiU be litely to settle npon the Jeehler elements 
of manners. Social differences will now fix the attention hj 
way of suhstitute for the bolder differences of nature Should 
a third period, after the swing of the pendulum through an 
arch of centuries, succeed for the manifestation ol the national 
genius, it is posaihle that the long interval since the inaugural 
era of creative art will have so changed all the elements of 
society and the aspects of life as to restore the mmd to much 
of its iniant freedom ; it may no longer feel the captivity of 
an imitative spirit in dealing with the very same clasa of 
creations as exercised its earliest powers. The original 
national genius may now come forward in perfectly new forms 
without the sense of oppression from inimitable models. The 
hoar of ages may have withdrawn some of these models from 
active competition. And thus it may not be impossible that 
oscillations between the creative and refl.ective energies of 
the mind might go on through a cycle of many ages. 

In OUT own literature we see this scheme of oscillations 
illustrated. In the Shakspere period we see the fulness of 
life and the enormity of power throwing up a tropical 
exuberance of vegetation. A century afterwards we see a 
generation of men lavishly endowed with genius, but partly 
degraded by the injurious training of a tnost profligate era 
growing out of great revolutionary convulsions, and partly 
lowered in the tone of their aspirations by a despair of rival- 
ling the great creations of their predecessors. We see them 
universally acc[uiescii^ in humbler modes of ambition ; 
showing sometimes a eorrespouding merit to that of their 
greatest forefathers, but merit (if sometimes equal) yet equal 
upon a lower scala ThtTdlyt In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries we see a new birth of original genius, of 
which it is not lawful to affirm any absolute inferiority even 
by comparison with the Shaksperian age of Titans. For 
whatsoever is strictly and thoroughly original, being md 
gmm'U, cannot be better or worse than, any other model of 
excellence which is also original One animal structure 
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compared with, another of a different clasa ia equally good 
and perfect. One valley wHch. is no copy of another, hut 
haa a eeparate and peculiar beauty, cannot he compared for 
any purpose of disadvantage with another. One poem which 
is composed upon a law of its owiij and has a characteristic 
or separate beauty of its own, cannot be inferior to any other 
poem whatsoever. The class, the order, may he inferior ; the 
Bcalo may be a lower one ; bat the individual work, the 
degree of merit marked upon the scale must be equal, if only 
the poem is equally original. In aU such cases underetand, 
ye miserable snarlers at contemporary merit, that the puerile 
go6t de comparaison (as La Bruyire calls it) ia out of place ; 
universally you cannot affirm any imparity where the ground 
is pceoooupieii by disparity. Where there is no parity of 
principle there is no basis for comparison. 

Now, passing, with the benefit of these explanations, to 
Grecian Literature, we may observe that there were in that 
field of human intellect no more than two developments ot 
power from first to last And, perhaps, the unlearned reader 
(for it is to the praise and honour of a powerful Journal that 
it has the unlearned equally with the learned amongst its 
readers) will thank us for here giving him, in a very few 
words, such an account of the Grecian Literature in its periods 
of manifestation, and in the relations existing between these 
periods, that he shall not easily forget them. 

There were, in illustration of the Roman aide-de-camp's^ 

' " Th^ Riman aide-de-camp's" ••—'^xmse, reader, this modern 
phrase ; by what other is it possible (o erpreas the relation to Tiberius, 
and the militarj o£Eoe about his person, wtich Patercnlus held on the 
German frontier ! In Ihe lOitli chapter of his second book he sa.y3 — 
"Hoe tempus me, fmictiim ante tribunaiu castroTum, Tib. C/xsans 
mililem fecit " ; which in onr version is — " This epocli placed me, who 
had previously diseliarged the duties ot camp- marshal, upon tha staff 
of Cfflaac." And he goes on to say that, having been made a brigadier- 
general of cavalry {aits prtsfect'oa) under a commission which dat»i 
from the very day of Cieaar'B adoption into the Imperial house and the 
prospect of auccession, — bo that the two acts of grace ran concnrrently, 
— theneeforwards ' ' per annos oontinuos IX pnefectus ant legatus, 
spectator, et pro captu mediooritatia mese adjutor, fni " ; or, as I beg 
to translate, " through a period of nine consecutive years from this 
date, I acted either as military lieutenant to Ctesar, or as ministerial 
secretary" (such we hold Ifl be the true virtual equivalent ot pn^ec(as ; 
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doctrine, two groups or dusters of Grecian wits, two deposi- 
tions or stratifications of tlie national genius ; and these were 
abaut a century apart. What nialies them specially remem- 
herable is the fact that each of these brilliant clusters had 
gathered separately ahout that man as central pivot who, 
even apart from this relation to the literature, was otherwise 
the leading spirit of his age. It is important for our pnrpose 
— it will he int«restii^, even without that purpose, for the 
reader — to notice the distinguishing character or marks by 
which the two clusters are separately recognised ; the marts 
both personal and chronologicaL As to the personal distinc- 
tions, we have said that in each case severally the two men 
who offered the nucleus to the gathering happened to he 
otherwise the most eminent and splendid men of the period. 
Who were they^ The one was Pericles, the other was 
Alexander of JIacbdon. Except Themistocles, who may 
he ranked as senior to Pericles hy just one generation (or 
thirty-three years),^ in the whole deduction of Grecian annals 

p k g fnlly, of pri^ecius pralorio), " acting simultaneously as 
m p to t the public worlta" (bridges and vast fortifications on the 
rth ea-t German frontier), "and (to tte best ca.pacity of my slander 
fao Iti ) as bis personal aide-de-camp." Possibly ijie reader may 
h t give a less confined or professional meaning to the word 
(K^irfor Bui, in apolt^y, me must anggeat two cautions to him : 1st, 
Th t 1 wh re Pateroulus does certainly apply the t«rm as a military 
des gn t bearing a known technical meaning ; and, 2d, That this 
word adjulor, in other non-military uses, as tor instance on the stage, 
had nooe but a technical meaning. 

' This is too mnch to allow for a generation in those days, when 
the average duration of Ufa was much less than at present ; but, as an 
exceedingly convenient allowance {since thrice 33J is just eqval to a 
centwry) it may he allowedly used in all cases not directly bearing on 
technical questions of civil eoonomy. Meantime, as we love to suppose 
ourselves in all cases as speaking irtrgiiiiinis puerisgue, — who, though 
reading no man's paper throughont, may yet often read a page or a 
paragraph of every man's, — we, for the chance of catching their eye in 
a case where they may really gain in two minutes an ineradicable 
conspectus of the Greek Literature (and for the aalie of ignorant 
people universally, whose interests we hold eaci'ed). add a brief explana- 
tion of what is meant by a generation. Is it meant or imagined that 
in BO narrow a compass as 33 years-Hl months the whole population 
of a city, or a people, could have died off ? By no means ; not under 
the lowest value of human life. What is meant is— that a nnmber 
ejuoZ to the whole population will have died ; not X, the actnal 
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no other pubEc man, statesman, captain-general, administrator 
of the national resources, can be mentioned as approaching 
to these two men in splendour of reputation, or even in real 
merit. Pisistratua was too far back ; Alcibiades, wio might 
(chronologically speaking) have been the son of Pericles, was 
too unsteady and (according to Mr. Coleridge's coinage) 
" unreliable," or, perhaps in more correct English, too 
" 'unrelyuponable." 

Thus far out purpose prospers. No man can pretend to 
forget two such centres as Pericles for the elder group, or 
Alexander of Macedon (the "strong he-goat" of Jewish 
prophecy) for the junior. Round these two foci, in two 
different but adjacent centuries, gathered the total starry 
heavens — the galaxy, the Pantheon — of Grecian intellect 
All that Greece produced of awful solemnity in her tragic 
stage, of riotous mirth and fancy in her comic stage, of power 
in her eloquence, of wisdom in her philosophy ; all that has 
since tingled in the ears of twenty-four centuries of her 
prosperity in the arts, her sculpture, her architecture, her 
painting, her music ; everything, in short, excepting only 
her higher mathematics, which waited for a further develop- 
ment which required the incubation of the musing intellect 
for yet another century, revolved like two neighbouring 
planetary systems about these two solar orbs. Two mighty 
vortices, Pericles and Alexander the Great, drew into strong 
eddies about themselves all the glory and the pomp of Greek 
literature, Greek eloquence, Greek wisdom, Greek art. Next, 
population, but a nttmlier equal to X. Suppose tlie populatjou of 
Paris 900,000. Than, to the time allowed for one generation, 900,000 
will have died ; but then, to msike np that number, there will be 
800,000 furnished, not bf the people nov existiog, but by the people 
who win be bom in the course of the 33 jears. And thus the balloting 
for death falls only upon two out of three whom nt lirst sight it appears 
to hit. It falls not eiclusiTely upon X, but upon X-l-Y : this latter 
quantity Y being a qnanlity flowing concurrently with the lapse of the 
generation. Obvions as tliis explanation is, and almost childish, to 
every man who has even it tinctnre of political arithmetic, it is so far 
&om being generally obvions that, out of every thousand who will be 
interested in learning the earliest revolutions of litetatnre, there will 
not be as mauy as ten who will know, even conjecturally, what is 
meant by a generation. Besides infinite other blundera and equivoca- 
tions, many use an age and a generation as synonymous, whilst by 
Slide the French uni/onnly mean a ceBiary. 
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tkat we may still more severely searcli the relations ia all 
potnta between the two systema, let ns assign the clironological 
locus of each, because that will furnish another element 
towards the exact distribution of the chart representing the 
motion and the OBcillationB of human genius. Pericles had 
a very long administration. He was Prime Minister of 
Athena for upwards of one entire generation. He died in 
the year 429 before Christ, and in a very early stage of that 
great Peloponnesian War which was the one sole intestine 
war for Greece, affecting every nook and angle in the land. 
Now, in this long public life of Periolea, we are at liberty to 
fix on any year as his chronological loa'os. On good reasons, 
not called for in tils place, we fix on the year 444 before 
Christ This is too remarkable to be forgotten. Four, four, 
four, what at some games of cards ia called a "prial" (we 
presume, by an elision of the first vowel a, for yan'ol), forms 
an era which no man can forget. It was the fifteenth year 
before the death of Pericles, and not far from the bisectii^ 
year of his political life. Now, passing to the other system, 
the tocm of Alexander is quite as remarkable, as little liable 
to be foi^otten when once indicated, and more easily deter- 
mined, because selected from a narrower range of choice. 
The exact chronol(^cal locus of Alexander the Great is 333 
years before Christ. Everybody knows how brief was the 
career of this great man ; it terminated in the year 320 before 
Christ. But the annvs mirahilis of his public life, the most 
effective and prodnctive year throughout his oriental anabasis, 
v/AS the year 333 before Christ, Here we have another 
"prial," a prial of threes, for the locus of Alexander, if 
properly corrected. 

Thus far the elements are settled, the chronological 
longitude and latitude of the two great planetary systems 
into which the Greek Literature breaks up and distributes 
itseK: 444 and 333 are the two central years for the two 
systems; allowing, therefore, an interspace of 111 years 
between the focA of each. It is thought by some people 
that all those stars which you see glittering so restlessly on 
a keen frosty night iu a h^h latitude, and which seem to 
have been sown broadcast with as much carelessness as 
grain lies on a threshii^-floor, — -here showing vast zaarrahs 
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of desert blue sky, there again lying close and to some eyes 
presenting 

"Tiie beauteous semblance of a flock at rest," — 
are in fact all gathered into zones or strata ; that our own 
wicked little earth (with the whole of our peculiar solar 
system) is a part of such a zone, and that all this perfect 
geometry of the heavens, these radii in the mighty wheel, 
would become apparent if we, the spectatorB, could but 
survey it from the true centre, — which centre may be fat 
too distant for any vision of man, naked or armed, to reach. 
However that may be, it is most instructive to see how 
many apparent scenes of confusion break up into orderly 
arrangement when you are able to apply an a priori prin- 
ciple of organization to their seeming chaos. The two 
vortices of the Greek Literature are now separated ; the 
chronoli^cal lod of their centres are settled. And next we 
request the reader thoughtfully to consider who they are of 
whom the elder system is composed. 

In the centre, as we have already explained, is Pericles, 
the great practical statesman, and that orator of whom 
{amoi^t BO many that vibrated thunderbolts) it was said 
peculiarly that he thundered and lightened as if he held 
this Jovian attribute by some individual title. We spare 
yon Milton's magnificent description from the Paradue 
Regained of such an orator " wielding at will that fierce 
democracy," partly because the closing line in its reference 
"to Macedort and Artaxerxes' throne," too much points the 
homage to Demosthenes, but still more because by too trivial 
a repetition of splendid passages a serious injury is done to 
great poets.' Passages of great musical effect, metrical 
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bravuras, are absolutely vulgarized Ly too perpetual a 
parroting ; and the care of Augustus CEesar ne nomen mwm, 
ohaoiefieret,^ that the majesty of his uame should not he 
vulgarized by bad poets, is more seriously needed in our 
days on behalf of great poets, to protect them from trivial 
or too parrot-like a citation. 

Passing onwards from Pericles, you find that all the rest 
in ftia system were men in the behest sense creative, abso. 
lutely setting the very first examples, each in his peculiar 
walk of composition ; themselves without previous models, 
and yet destined every man of them to become models for 
all after-generations ; themselves without fathers or mothers, 
and yet having all posterity for their children. First come 
the three men diinni apiritus, under a heavenly afflatus, 
jEschyliis, Sophocles, Euripides, the crea.tor3 of Tragedy out 
of a village mummery ; nest comes Ariatoplianes, who 
breathed the breath of life into Comedy ; then comes the 
great philosopher, Anaxagoras, who first theorised success- 
fully upon man and the world. Nest come, whether great 
or not, the still more famovs philosophers, Socrates, Plato, 
Xenophon ; then comes, leaning upon Pericles, as sometimes 
Pericles leaned upon Mm, the divine artist, Phidias * i and 

' The oddest feature in so odd a business wns that An^tns com- 
mitted this castigation of bad poets to the police ; but whence tbe police 
wete Co draw the skill for distinguishii^ between good poets and bad 
is not expl^ned. The poets mnst have found their weak minds some- 
what astonished by the sentences of these reviewers — silting like onr 
Justices in Quarter Sessions, and deciding perhaps very much in tlie 
same terras ; treating an Ode, if it were too martial, as a breacb of the 
peace ; dlFectii^ an Epic poet to find secnrity for his good behavionr 
during the next tvfo years ; and, for the writers of Epithalamia on 
imperial marriages, ordering them " to be privately whipped and dis- 
charged." The whole affair Is the more singular as coming from one 
who earned his cimlitas, or show of popular manners, even to affecta- 
tion. Power, without the invidions exterior of power, was the object 
of bis life. Ovid seems to have noticed his inconsistency in this 
instance by reminding him that even Jupiter did not disdain to furnish 
a theme for panegyric. 

' "Pkidiiu": — That he was as much of a creative power as the 
rest of his great contemporaries, that he did not merely take up or 
pursue a career already opened by others, is pretty clear from the 
atate of Athens, and of the forty marble quarries which ha began to 
lay under contribution. The quarries were previously unopened ; the 
city was as yet without architectural splendour. 
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behind this immortal nian walk Herodotus and Thuoydides. 
What a procession to Eleusis would these men have formed ! 
what a frieze, if some great artist could arrange it as 
dramatically as Chaucer has arranged the Filtpimage to 
Canterbwy 1 

It will be granted that this is unmasking a pretty strong 
battery of great guns for the Athens of Pericles. Now, let 
na step on a hundred years forward. We are now within 
hail of Alexander ; and a brilliant consistory of Grecian men 
that is by which he is 6urroundei3. There are now exquisite 
masters of the more refined comedy ; there are, again, great 
philosophers, for all the great schools are represented liy 
able successors ; and, above all otliers, there is the one philo- 
sopher who played with men's minda (according to Lord 
Bacon's comparison) as freely as ever his princely pupil 
with their persons — there is Aristotle, There are great 
orators, and, above all others, there is that orator whom 
succeeding generations (wisely or not) have adopted as the 
representative name for what is conceivable in oratorical 
perfection— there is Demosthenes. Aristotle and Demos- 
thenes are in themselves bulwarks of power ; many hosts lie 
in those two najnes. For artista, again, to range against 
Phidias, there is Lysippus the sculptor, and there is Apelles 
the painter ; for great captains and masters of strategic art, 
there is Alexander himself, with a glittering cort^e of 
general officers, well qualified to wear the crowns which 
they will win, and to head the dynasties which they will 
found. Historians there are now, aa in that former age; 
and, upon the whole, it cannot be denied that the " turn- 
out" is showy and imposii^. 

Before coining to that point,— that is, before comparing 
the second " deposit " feeologically speaking) of Grecian 
genius with the first, — let us consider what it was (if any- 
thing) that connected them. Here, reader, we would wish 
to put a question. Saving your presence. Did you ever see 
what is called a dumb-bell 1 We have ; and know it by 
more painful evidence than that of sight. 

You, therefore, reader ! if personally cognisant of dumb- 
bells, we win remind, — if not, we wilt inform, — that it is a 
cylindrical bat of iron or lead issuing at each end in a globe 

VOL. X p 
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of the same metal, and usually it is sheathed ia green baize ; 
b t, p fii 1 t hat g t I t 

altl ftfh hrtred^hrap hht 
flt] tujftdgfig jhdwrt 

m b tliat h 1 t M 

S 11 ed f rd 

* a k I lb tt ited to 

f dhbll hihh 

■m b h t t Is — f 

d h f d li to 

d th m g t th 1 mh 
bell we couch an allegory Those globes at each end are the 
two sy^ten s or separate cl istpra f Greek L terature ; and 
that cylinder which <?o ne ta them a the long man that ran 
into eicl SI tarn bi d ,, the two togetl er WTio was that 1 
It was I ocratea Great we cannot call lim m conscience ; 
and tl er fore by wa of compromi e we call him long, — 
wh h n one se e he certainly was for he lived through 
four-aJid -twenty Olympiads, each containing four solar years. 
He narrowly escaped being a hundred years old ; and, 
though that did not carry him from centre to centre, yet, as 
each system might be supposed to protend a radius each way 
of twenty years, he had, in fact, a full personal cognisance 
(and pretty equally) of the two systems, remote as they were, 
which, composed the total world of Grecian Geniua. Two 
circumstances have made this man interesting to all posterity ; 
so that people the most remote and different in character 
(Cicero, for instance, and Milton) have taken a delight in hia 
memory. One is, that the school of rhetoric in Athens, 
which did not finally go down till the reign of Justinian, 
and therefore lasted above 940 years without interruption, 
b^an with him. He was, says Cicero, De Orat., "pater 
elocnientis " ; and elsewhere he calls him " communis magister 
oratorum." True, hn p eihnf w he 

had two reasons : My ng u h a sc a e 

weak " ; and, secondly I am na a a 11 as u n 

' John Thurtell, gd Hrtd ury84 

murder of Mr. WiUia V D Q in re u li 

this once famous mur n g pa !i 

dumb-bell. In bla Murder cornidered as one qfOie Ftne Arts. M. 
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principle, a. coward." There he was right. A man would 
never have seen twenty-foiit Olympialls who had gone about 
hrawling and giving "jaw" as Demosthenes and Cicero did. 
You see what theji made of it. The other feature of interest 
in this long man is precisely that faci, viz. that he wis long. 
Everybody looks with kindnesa upon the snowy-headed man 
who saw the young prince Alexander of Macedon within four 
years of his starting for Persia, and personally knew most of 
those that gave lustre to the levees of Pericles. Accordingly, 
it is for this quahty of length that Milton honours him with 
a touching memorial ; for laocrates was " that old man 
eloquent " of Milton's sonnet whom the battle of ChEeronea, 
" fatal to liberty, kUled with report."'^ This battle, by which 
Philip overthrew the last struggles of dying independence in 
Greece, occurred in the year 338 before Christ. Philip was 
himself assassinated two years later. Consequently, had 
Isocratea pulled out, like caoutchouc or Indian rubber, a 
little longer, he might have seen the sQver shields, or Mace- 
donian life-guards, embarking for Persia. In less than five 
years from that same battle, "fatal to liberty," Alexander 
was taking fatal liberties with Persia, and " tickling the 
catastrophe " of Darius. There were just seventy good years 
between the two expeditions, — the Persian anabasis of Cyrus 
the younger, and the Persian anabasis of Alexander ; but 
Isocrates knew personally many officers and savans ^ in both. 

' "As that dishonest victory 
At Chierones, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report tliat old. man eloquent." 

Milton— Sonnet X.— M. 
^ " OfBcers and samms " ; — Ctesiaa held the latter character, Xeno- 
phon united both, in the earlier eipadition. These were friends of 
Isocrates. In the latter expedition, the difficulty would have been 
to find the man, whether officer or savant, who was not the friend of 
Isocrates. Old ^e snch as his was a very rare thing in Greece ; a 
&ct which is evident ftom a Greei work surviving on the subject of 
Macrobiotics ! few cases occur teyond seventy. This accident, there- 
fore, of longevity in Isocrates roust have made him already one of 
ttie standing lions in Athens for the last twentj-sii years of his life ; 
while, for tlie last seveaty, his professorship of rhetoric mnst have 
bronglit hiro into conneiion with every great family in Greece. One 
thing puzzles us, — what he did with his money: for he must have 
made a great deal. He had two prices ; for he chained high to those 
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Others, beside Cicero and Milton, have taken a deep 
interest in Isoorates, — and, for the very circumstance we 
have been noticing, his length, combined with the awident 
ot position which made that length effective in connecting 
the twofold literature of Greece. Had he been "long" in 
any other situation than just in that dreary desert between 
the oasis of Pericles and the oasis of Alexander, what good 
would that have done us ? "A wounded snake " or an Alex- 
andrine verse, tlia.t "drags its slow length along," would 
have been as useful. But he, feeling himself wanted, laid 
his length down like a railroad exactly where lie conld he 
useful — with his positive pole towards Pericles and his 
negative pole towards Alexander. Even Gibbon — even the 
ftcsty Gibbon — condescends to be pleased with this season- 
able application of his two termini ; " Our sense," says he, 
in liis 40th chapter, "of the dignity of human nature is 
exalted 1 by the simple recollection that leocrates was the 
companion of Plato and Xenophon, — that he assisted, perhaps 

wto could afTorcl it ; aud wliy not ? people are not to learn the art of 
prating tor uotting, Yet, being a teetotaller tind a coward. Low could 
ha spend his luoBey? That qacsljon is vesstions. However, this 
one possibility in the long man's life will for ever make him interest- 
ing ; he might huve seen, and it is even proliable that he did see 
Xenophon iJtcmoimt from same horse which he had stolen at Trebi- 
zond. on his retnm tVom the Cyrus expedition ; and he m^ht also 
have seen Alexander mount for Clueronea. Alexander was present 
at that battle, and personally joined in a charge of cavalry. It is not 
impossible that he may have ridden Bucephalus, 

' "Is exalted"; — The logic of Gibbon may seem rather cloudy. 
Why should it eiall onr sense of hnman dignity that Isoorates was 
tb y thful companion of Plato or Euripides and the aged companion 
f D mostbenss ? It ought, therefore, to be mentioned that, in the 
sentence preceding, he had spoken of Athens as a city that " can- 
d used thin the period of a single life the genius of ages and 
m 11 The oondenaation is the measure of the dignity ; asd 

I tes, as the " single life " alluded [o, is the measure ot the con- 
d nsa That is the It^c. By the vay, Gibbon ought always to 

be 1 1 y the ekaptei: The page and volume of course evanesce 
with m ny forms of publication, whilst the chapter is ahcays avail- 
able ; and, in the commonest form of twelve volames, beoooieB useful 
in a second function, as a guide to the particular volume ; for gii 
chapters, with hardly any exception {if any) are thrown into each 
volume. Conaequently, the 40th chapter, standing in the seventh 
series of siies. Indicates the seventh volume. 
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witli the historian. Thucydides, at tlie first representations of 
the (Edipus of Sophocles and the Iphigenia of Euripides." 
So for in relation to the upper teriQinus of the long man; 
neit, with reference to the lower terminus, Gibbon gnea on '■ 
" And that his pupUa, .fischines and Demosthenes, contended 
for the CTOWn of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, the 
master of Theophraatus, who taught at Athens with the 
founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects." 

Now then, reader, you have arrived at that station from 
which you overlook the whole of Greek Literature, as a few 
explanations will soon convince you. Where is Homer, 
where is Hesiod 1 you ask ; where is Pindar ) Homer and 
Hesiod lived a thousand years b-c, or, hy the lowest com- 
putations, near nine hundred. For anything that we know, 
they may have lived with Tubal Cain. At all events, they 
belong to no power or agency that set in motion the age of 
Pericles, or that operated on that age. Pindar, again, was a 
solitary emanation of some unknown influences at Thebes, 
more than five hundred years before Christ. He may be 
referred to the same era as Pythagoras. These are all that 
can be cited before Pericles. 

Next, for the ages after Alesander, it is certain that 
Greece proper was so much broken ia spirit by the loss of 
her autonomy dating from that era as never again to have 
rallied sufficiently to produce a single man of genius,^ — not 
one solitary writer who acted as a power upon the national 
mind. CaUimachus was nobody, and not decidedly Grecian. 
Theocritus, a man of real genius in a limited way, is a 
Grecian in that aenao only according to which an Anglo- 
American is an Ei^lishman. Besides that, one swallow 
does not make a summer. Of any other writers, above all 
others of Menander, apparently a man of divine genius, 
we possess only a few wrecks ; and of Anacreon, who must 
have been a poet of original power, we do not certainly know 
that we have even any wrecks. Of those which pass under 
his name, not merely the authorship, but the era, is very 
questionable indeed. Plutarch and Lucian, the unlearned 
reader must understand, both belong to Jiost-Christian ages. 
And, for all the Greek emigrants who may have written his- 
tories, such as we now value for their matter more than for 
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their execution, one and all they belong too much to Roman 
civilisation that we should ever think of connecting them 
with native Greek literature. i Polyhius in the days of the 
second Scipio, Dion Cassius and Appian in the acme of 
Roman civility, are no more Grecian authors hecause they 
wrote in Greek than the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, or 
Julian, were other than Romans because, from monstrous 
coscomhry, they chose to write in Greek their barren 
memoranda. As ivell might Gibbon he thought not an 
Ei^lishman, or Leibnitz not a German, because the former, 
in composing the first draft of liia essay on literature, and 
the latter in composing his Tlieodie^, used the French 
language. The motive in all these cases was aiialogous : 
amongst the Greek writers it was the affectation of reaching 
a particular body of educated men, a learned class, to the 
exclusion of the uninatructed multitude. With the affectors 
of French the wish was to reach a particular body of thinkers, 
with whose feelings they liad a special sympathy from 

' Excepting frnginentarj writers, —Sappho and Simonides, and the 
eontributors to the Greek Anthologies (whioh, however, next after the 
scenic literature, offer the most interesting eipresaions of Greek house- 
hold feeling), — WB are not aware of having omitted in this rapid review 
any one Dame that conld be fancied to be a weighty narae, eicepting 
that of Lyoophron. Of him we will say a word or two : — The work 
by which he ia known is a monoli^ne or dramatic scene from the 
moutii of one single speaker ; this speaker is Cassandra the prophetic 
daughter of Priam. In about 1500 Iambic lines (tbe average length 
of a Greek tragedy) she pours fortli a dark prophecy with respect to 
all the heroes engaged in the Trojan War, typifying their various un- 
happy catastrophes by symbolic images which should naturally be 
inl«ll^ible enough to us who know their several hislories, but which 
(from the particular selection of accidents or circnmstaneea used for 
the designation of the persons) read like riddles without the aid of a 
commentator. This prophetic gloom, and the impassioned character 
of the many woes arising notoriously to the conquerors as well as the 
conquered in the sequel of the memorable war, give a colouring of 
dark power to the Cassandra of Lycophron. Else we confess to the 
fact of not having been much impressed by the poem. We read it in 
the year 1809, having been told that it was the most difBcult book 
In the Greek lauguage. This is the popular impression, but a very 
false one. It is not difficult at all as respects the language (allowii^ 
for a few peculiar Lycophrontic words) ; the difficulty lies In the 
allnsions, which are inteiUionalljf obacnre. Lycophron did as we now 
do in eclipses — he SBwfod the glass tbrongh which he gaied. 
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personal habituation ot their society, and fo whose pre- 
judices, literary or philosophic, they had adapted their train 
of ai^ument. 

No ; the Greek Literature ends at the point we have 
fixed, yiz. with the era of Alexander. No power, no heart- 
subduing agency, was ever again incarnated in any book, 
Bystem of philosophy, or other model of creative enei^, 
growii^ upon Grecian soil or from Grecian roots. Creation 
was extinct ; tlie volcano was burnt out. What hooks 
appeared at scattered intervals during the three centuries 
still remaining before the Christian era lie under a reproach, 
pretty general, which perhaps has not been perceived. From 
the titlea and passing notices of their objects, or mode of 
dealing with their objects, such as we derive from Cicero and 
many others, it is evident that they were merely professional 
books, text-hooka for lectures addressed to students, or polemic 
works addressed to competitors. Chairs of Rhetoric and 
Philosophy had now been founded in Athens. A great 
University, the resort of students from all nations, was estab- 
lished, and, in a sense sufficient to insure the perpetual 
succession of these corporate bodies, was endowed. Books, 
therefore, and labouring with the same two opposite defects 
as are unjustly chained upon the schoolmen of the middle 
f^es, — viz. dulness firom absolute monotony, and visionariness 
from the aerial texture of the speculations, — continued to be 
written in discharge of professional obligations, or in pursuit 
of professional interest. The summiwH. honum was discussed 
until it had become the capital affliction of human patience, 
the mmmvm, vialum of human life. Beyond these there was » 
no literature ; and these products of dreaming indolence, 
which terminated in making the very name of Greet philo- 
sopher and Greek rhetorician a jest and byword amoi^st the 
manlier Romans, no more constituted a literature than a 
succession ot academic studies from the pupils of a royal 
institution can constitute a school of fine art 

Here, therefore, at this era of Alexander, 333 B.O., — 
when every Greek patriot had reason to say of his native 
literature " Venimus ad sumtnuirt firtwrus," We have seen the 
beat of our days,- — we must look for the Greek ideas of style, 
and the Greek theories of composition, in the utteimost 
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development that either could have received. In the earlier 
system of Greek intellectual strength, in the era of Pericles, 
ijie powers ot style ■would he most comprehensively exeroieed. 
In the Becottd aystein, in the era of Alexander, the light of 
eonscioiia reooguition and direct eitamination would he most 
effectually applied. The first age furnished the power ; the 
second furnished the science. The first brought the concrete 
model, the second brought the abstracting skill ; and between 
them the whole compass of Greek speculation upon this 
point would be brought to a focus. Such being the state of 
preparation, what was the result ! 

PAIir ly 

" Such being (he state of preparation, what was the result ? " 
These words concluded our last essay. There had been two 
manifestations or bright epiphanies of the Grecian inf*llect^ 
revelations in two separate forms : the first having gathered 
about Pericles in the year 444 ac, the second about Alex- 
ander the Great in 333 B.C, ; the first being a pure literature 
of creative power, the second in. a great measure of reflective 
power ; the iirst fitted to call out the differences of stylo, the 
second to observe, classify, and discuss them. Under these 
circumstances of favourable preparation, what had been the 
result ? Where style exists in strong colouring as a practice 
or art, we reasonably expect that style should soon follow as 
a theory, as a science explaining that art, tracing its varieties, 
and teaching its rules. To use ancient distinctions, where 
the "rheiorica «(e»s" has been cultivated with eminent success 
(as in early Greece it had) it is but natural to expect many 
consequent attempts at a " rketorica dccens." And especially 
it is natural to do so in a case where the theorizing intellect 
had been powerfully awakened. What, therefore, we ask 
again, had been in fact the result 1 

We must acknowledge that it had fallen far below the 
reasonable standard of our expectations. Greece, it is true, 
produced a long series of works on rhetoric, many of which, 
though not easily met with,^ survive to this day ; and one 

^ " Ifot easily Viet viUh" -.—From Gennany we have seen reprints 
ot Bouie a^ht or nine; but once only, so far as our IjiLliograpliy 
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which staada first in order of time, viz, the great work of 
Aristotle, is of eueh distinguished merit that some eminent 
moderns have not scrupled to rank it as the very foremost 
le^y ia point of psjcholc^ical knowledge which Pagan 
Literature has bequeathed to us. Without entering upon so 
large a comparison as that, we readily admit the commanding 
talent which this work displays. But it is under an equivocal 
use of the word "rhetoric" that the Rhetoric of Aristotle 
could ever have been classed with books treating of style. 
There is in fact a complei distinction to which the word 
Rhetoric is liable. Ist, it means the rhetorica utens, aa when 
we praise the rhetoric of Seneca or Sir Thomas Browne, not 
meaning anything which they taught, but something which 
they practised, — not a doctrine which they delivered, but a 
laacliincry of composition which they employed. 2dly, it 
means the rhetorka docettx, as when we praise Uie Rhetoric of 
Aristotle or Hermogenes, writers far enough from being 
rhetorical by their own style of writing, hut writers who 
professedly taught otliets to be rhetorical. 3dly, the rhetonea 
uteni itself is subdivided into two meanings, so wide apart 
that they have very little bearing on each other : one being 
applied to the art of persuasion, the dexterous nae of plausible 
topics for recommending any opinion whatever to the favour 
of an audience (this is the Grecian sense univei'sally) ; the 
other being applied to the art of composition, the art of 
treating any subject ornamentally, gracefully, affectingly. 
There is another use of the word rhetoric distinct fiom all 
these, and hitherto, we believe, not consciously noticed ; of 
which at some other time.'^ 

Now, this last subdivision of the word rhetoric, viz. 
" Rhetoric considered as a practisii^ art, rhdorica tiUns," — 
which is the sense exclusively indicated by our modem use 
of the term, — ^ia not at all concerned in the Rhetoric of 

Bsl«nds, were the whole body published colUotively. This was at the 
Aldine press in Venice tiioce than three centuries ago. Such an 
interval, and so solitary a publication, sufBciently eiplaio the non- 
familiarity of modem Bobolars with this section of Greek Literatnre. 
[The moat complete atconut of the Rhetoric of tie Greeks ond Komans 
even to this day Is a product of German seholarsliip ; viz. Volkmann's 

Rhetorik der QHechen und SSmer, published in 1872. M.] 

' See anfe, pp. S2-85 and 92-93, footnoks. — M. 
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AiTBtotle. It is rhetoric aa a mode of moral suasion, as a 
technical eystem for obtaining a readiness in giving to the 
false a colouring of plausibility, to the doubtful a colouring 
of probability, or in giving to the true, when it happens to 
be obscure, the benefit of a convincing exposition,^ — this it is 
which Aristotle undertakes to teach, and not at all the art 
of ornamental composition. In fact, it is the whole body of 
public extempore speakers whom he addresses, not the body of 
deliberate writers in any section whatever. And, therefore, 
whilst conceding readily all the honour which is claimed for 
that great man's Rhetoric, by this one distinction as to what 
it was that he meant by Rhetoric, we evade at once all 
necessity for modifying our general proposition,^ — viz. that 
style in our modern sense, as a theory of composition, as an 
art of constructing sentences and weaving them into coherent 
wholes, was not effectually cultivated amongst the Greeks. 
It was not so well understood, nor so distinctly contemplated 
in the light of a separate accomplishment, aa afterwards 
among the Eomans. And we repeat that this result from 
circumstaneea prima faeie so favourable to the very opposite 
result is highly remarkable. It is so remarkable that we 
shall beg permission to linger a little iipon those features in 
the Greek Literature which most of all might seem to have 
warranted our expecting from Greece the very consummation 
of this delicate art. For these same features, which would 
separately have justified that expectation, may happen, when 
taken in combination with others, to account for i\s dis- 
appointment 

There is, then, amongst the earliest phenomena of the 
Greek Literature, and during its very inaugural period, one 
which of itself and singly furnishes a presumption for expect- 
ing an exquisite investigation of style. It lies in the fact 
that two out of the three great tragic poets carried his own 
characteristic quality of style to a morbid excess,— to such an 
excess as should force itself, and in fact did force itself, into 
popular notice. Had these poets all alike exhibited tliat 
sustained and equable tenor of tragic style which we find in 
Sophocles, it is not probable that the vulgar attention would 
have been fixed by its character. Where a standard of 
splendour is much raised, provided all parts are siniul- 
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taneoualy raised on the same unifonn scale, we know by 
repeated experience in many modes of display, whether in 
dress, in architecture, in the embellishment of rooms, &c., 
that this raising of the standard is not perceived with much 
vivacity, and that the feelings of the spectator are soon 
reconciled to alterations tliat are harmonized. It is always 
by some want of uniformity, some defect in followii^ out the 
scale, that we become ronsed to conscious observation of the 
difference between this and our former standards. "We 
exa^erate these differences in such a case as much as we 
underralue them in a case where all is symmetrical. We 
might eipect, therefore, beforehand, that the opposite charac- 
teristics as to slyle of jEsohylus and Euripides would force 
themselves upon the notice of the Athenian populace ; and, 
in fact, we learn from the Greek scholiasts on these poets 
that this effect did really follow. These scholiasts, indeed, 
belong to a later age. But we know by traditions which 
they have preserved, and we know from Aristotle himself, 
the immediate successor of the great tragic poets (indirectly 
we know also from the stormy ridicule of Aristophanes, who 
may he viewed as contemporary with those poets), that 
^schylus was notorious to a proverb amongst the very mob 
for the statelinesa, pomp, and towering character of his 
diction, whilst Euripides was equally notorious not merely 
for a diction in a lower key, more household, more natural, 
less elaborate, hut also for cultivating such a diction by 
Btudy and deliberate preference. Having such great models 
of contrasting style to begin with, having the attention con- 
vei^ed upon these differences by the furious merriment of 
Aristophanes, less than a Grecian wit would have felt a 
challenge in all this to the investigation of style, as a great 
oigan of difference between man and man, between poet and 

But there was a more enduring reason in the circum- 
stances of Greece for entitling ua to expect from her the 
perfect theory of style. It lay in those accidents of time 
and place which obliged Greece tfl spin most of her specula- 
tions, like a spider, out of her own bowels. Now, for such 
a kind of literature style is, generally aj^aking, paramount ; 
for a literature less self- evolved style is more liable lo 
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neglect Modem natiuna ha^e hbourLd undLi the \ery 
opposite JisaJi\antage The ezce'is of ext^^inal mitenalj 
has Bometimes cppressed their creatnc power, and sumetimes 
their medilative i,ower The exuberance of oinectivf know 
ledge — that knowle^e which carries the mind to matenils 
eiistmg out of itself such as natural phiiosophy, chemistry, 
ph3Siol(^)', astronomy, geology, wheie the nund of the 
student goei fcr little and the ei.tetn'il object for much — has 
had the effect of weaning men from subjective Bpeculation, 
where the mind is all in all and the alien object next to 
nothing, and in that degree has weaned them from the 
culture of style. Now, on the other hand, if you suppose a 
man in the situation of Baron Trenck at Spandau, or Spinoza 
in the situation of Bobinson Crusoe at Juan Fernandez, or a 
contemplative monk of the thirteenth century in his cell, 
you will perceive that — unless he were a poor feeble-minded 
creature like Cowper's BastiUe prisoner, thrown by utter 
want of energy upon couuting the very nails of his dungeon 
in all permutations and combinations — rather than quit the 
external world, he must in his own defence, were it only as 
a relief irom gnawing thoughts, cultivate some subjective 
science ; that is, some branch of knowledge which, drawing 
everything from the mind itself, is independent of external 
resources. Such a science is found in the relations of man to 
God, — that is in theology ; in the determinations of space,^ — 
that ia in geometry ; in the relations of existence or being 
universally to the human mind, — otherwise called meta- 
physics or ontology ; in the relations of the mind to itself, — 
otherwise called logic Hence it was that the scholastic 
philosophy evolved itself, like a vast spider's loom, between 
the years 1100 and 1400. Men shut up in solitude, with 
the education oftentimes of scholars, with a life of leisure, 
but with hardly any hooks, and no means of observation, 
were absolutely forced, if they would avoid lunacy from 
energies unoccupied with any object, to create an object out 
of those very energies : they were driven by mere pressure of 
solitude, and sometimes of eternal silence, into raisii^ vast 
aerial Jacob's ladders of vapoury metaphysics, just as endless 
as those meteorologic phenomena which technically bear that 
name, just as aublime and aspiring in their tendency 
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upwards, anil sometimea (but not always) just as unsub- 
stantial. In thiiS present world of the practical and the 
ponderable, we so little underBtand or value Buch abstrac- 
tions, though ouce our British schoolmen took the lead in 
these subtleties, that we confound their very natures and 
names. Moat people with us mean by metaphysics what is 
properly called psycholi^y. Now, these two are ao far from 
beii^ the same thii^ that the former could be pursued (and, 
to say the truth, was, in fact, under Aristotle created) by the 
monk in his unfurnished cell, where nothing ever entered 
but moonbeams. Whereas psychology is but in part a 
subjective science ; in some proportion it is also lAjective, 
depending on multiplied experience, or oa multiplied records 
of experience. Psychology, therefore, could not have been 
cultivated extensively by the schoolmen, and in fact would 
not have been cultivated at all but for the precedent of 
Aristotle. He, who laid the foundation of their metaphysics, 
which have nothing to do with man, had also written a work 
on man, — viz. on the human soul, — besides other smaller 
works on particular psychological phenomena (such as dream- 
ily). Hence, through mere imitation, arose the short 
sketches of psychology amongst the schoolmen. Else fhek 
vocation lay to metaphysics, as a science which can dance 
upon moonbeams ; and that vocation arose entirely out of 
their circumstances, — solitude, scholarBhip, and no books. 
Total extinction there was for them of all objective materials, 
and therefore, as a consequence inevitable, reliance on the 
solitary eneigies of their own minds. Like CbriBtabel's 
chamber lamp, and the angels from which it was suspended, 
all was the invention of the unprompt — 

" All made out of the carver 

Models he had none before him, for p 

aleepii^ in futurity, and the gates of a 

closed upon the world of life. We m ed 

that the necessities of the Eomish — m 

instincts of self-protectdou ia Popery — ff d 

the bounty on this air-woven philosoph p rt 

true ; but it is most certain that all un in h 

world would have failed to operate eff 
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met witli those circumstances in the silent life of monasteries 
which favoured, the growth of such a self-spun metaphysical 
divinity. Monastic life predisposed the restlessness of 
human intellect to move in that direction. It was one of 
the few directions compatible with solitude and penury of 
books. It was the only one that opened an avenue at once 
to novelty and to freedom of thought. Now, then, precisely 
what the monastic life of the schoolmen was in relation to 
Philosophy, the Greece of Pericles had been in relation to 
Literature. What circumstances, what training, or predis- 
posing influences existed for the monk in Ma cell, the same 
(or such, as were tantamount) existed for the Grecian wit in 
the atmosphere of Athens. Three great agencies were at 
work, and unconsciously moulding the efforts of the earliest 
schoolmen about the opening of the Crusades, and of the 
latest some time after their close ; — three analogous agencies, 
the same in virtue; though varied in circumstances, gave 
impulse and guidance to the men of Greece, from Pericles, at 
the opening of Greek literature, to Alexander of Macedon, 
who witnessed its second harvest. And these agencies were : 
— 1st, Leisure in excess, with a teeming intellect ; the 
burden, under a new-born excitement, of having nothing to 
da 2d, Scarcity, without an absolute famine, of books ; 
enough to awake the dormant cravings, but not enough to 
gratify them without personal participation in the laboiiis of 
intellectual creation, 3^ A revolutionary restlessness, pro- 
duced by the recent establishment of a new and growing 
public interest. 

The two first of these agencies for stimiilating intellects 
already roused by agitating changes are sufficiently obvious ; 
though few perhaps are aware to what extent idleness pre- 
vailed in Pagan Greece, and even in Rome, under the system 
of household slavery, and under the bigoted contempt of 
commerce. But, waiving that point, and for the moment 
waiving also the degree of scarcity which affected books at 
the era of Pericles, we must say one word as to the two great 
analogous public interests which had formed themselves 
separately, and with a sense of revolutionary power, for the 
Greeks on the one hand, and for the Schoolmen on the other. 
Ah respected the Grecians, and especially the Athenians, this 
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escitement lay in the sentiment of nationality whict liad 
been first powerfully orgaaiBed liy the Persian War. Pre- 
viously to that war the sentiment no doubt smouldered 
obscurely ; but the oriental invasion it was -which kindled it 
into a torrent of flame. And it is interesting to remart that 
the very same cause which fused and combined these scattered 
tribes into the unity of Hellas, viz. their common interest in 
making head against an awful invader, was also the cause 
which most of all separated them into local parties by indi- 
vidual rivalship and by characteristic services. The arrogant 
Spartan, mad with a EVench-like self-glorification, boasted for 
ever of his little Thermopylte. Ten years earlier the far 
sublimer display of Athenian Marathon, to say nothing of 
after-services at Salamis or elsewhere, had placed Attica at 
tie summit of the Greek family. No matter whether selfish 
jealousy would allow that pre-eminence to he recognised ; 
doubtless it was felt. With this civic pre-eminence arose 
concnrreatly for Athens the development of an intellectual 
pre-eminence. On this we need say nothing. But even 
here, although the pre-eminence was too dazzling to have 
been at any time overlooked, yet, with some injustice in 
every age to Athens, her light- has been recognised, but not 
what gave it value, — the contrasting darkness of all around 
her. Thia did not escape Paterculus, whose understanding 
is always vigilant. "We tali," says he, " of Greaan. eloquence 



dncing splendour, at any rate energy, of intellect. If the roll of great 
men, or at least of energetic men, in Christendom were caratnlly 
exaroined, it would astonish ua to observe how many have been the 
children of mixed marrkges, — i.e. of alliances between two bloods as 
to nation, although the races might originally have been the same. 
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and through this great unifying event, viz. the double 
inroad of Asia militant upon Greece, Greece lit=t tecame 
generally and reciprocally known to Greece herself that 
Greece was then first arranged and cast, as it were diamatu, 
ally, according to her capacities, services, dnties , that a 
general consciousness was then diffused of the prevailms; 
relations in which each political family stood to the rest , 
and that in the leading states every intellectual citizen drew 
a most agitating excitement from the particular character of 
glory which had settled upon his own tribe, and the particu- 
lar station which had devolved upon it amonj;st the cham- 
pions of civilisation. 

That was the 'poiUive force acting upon Athens, Now, 
reverting to the monkish schoolmen, in order to complete 
the parallel, what was the corresponding force acting upon 
them ! Leisure and want of books were accidents common 
to both parties, — to the scholastic age and to the age of 
Pericles. These were the negative forces, concurring with 
others to sustmn a movement once begun, but incapable of 
giving the original impulse. What was the active, the 
affirmative, force which effected for the scholastic monks 
that unity and sense of common purposes which had been 
effected for the Greeks by the sudden development of a 
Grecian interest opposed to a Persian, — of a civilized interest, 
under sudden peril, opposed to the barbarism of the universal 
planet 1 What was there, for the race of monkish schoolmen 
labouring through three centuries, in the nature of a known 
palpable interest, which could balance so grand a principle 
of union and of effort as this acknowledged guardianship of 
civilisation had suddenly unfolded, like a banner, for the 
Greeks during the infancy of Pericles 1 '^ What eouM there 
be of corresponding grandeur ? 

Beforehand, this should have seemed impossible ; but, in 
reality, a far grander mode of interest had arisen for the 

^ It is well to give unity to our grandest rememliriuieea by connect- 
ii^ them, as many as can be, with the same centre. Pericles died in 
the year 429 hafore Christ. Supposing his age to lie fifty-six, ha 
would then be born ahout 486 B.C., — that is, five yeirs after the first 
Persian invasion nnder Darina, five years before the second under 
Xerxes. 
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Bchoolmea : grander, because more iadefinite ; more inde- 
finite, because spiritual. It was tlis ; — The Western or 
Latin Cliurcli had slowly dsTeloped her earthly power. As 
an edifice of civil greatness throughout the western world, 
she stood erect and towering. In the eleventh century, 
beyond all others, she had settled her deep foundations. 
The work thus far was complete ; but blank civil power, 
though indispensable, was the feeblest of her arms, and, 
taken separately, was too frail to last, besides that it was 
liable to revolutions. The authority by which chiefly she 
ruled, had ruled, and hoped to rule, was spiritual ; and, with 
the growing institutions of the age, embodying so much of 
future resistance, it was essential that this spiritual influence 
should be founded on a subtle philosophy, difficult to learn, 
difficult to refute ; as also that many dc^mas already estab- 
lished, such as tradition by way of prop to infallibility, 
should receive a far ampler development The Latin Church, 
we must remember, was not yet that Church of Papal Rome, 
in the maturity of ita doctrines and its pretensions, which 
it afterwards became. And, when we consider how vast a 
benefactiesa this Church had been to early Christendom 
when moulding and settling her foundations, as also in what 
light she must have appeared to her own pious children in 
centuries where as yet only the first local breezes of opposi- 
tion had begun to whisper amongst the Albigenses, &c^ we 
are bound in all candour to see that a sublimer interest could 
not have existed for any series of philosophers than the pro- 
found persuasion that by marrying metaphysics to divinity, 
two sciences even separately so grand, and by the pursuit of 
labyrinthine truth, they were building up an edifice reaching 
to the heavens, — the great spiritual fortress of the Catholic 
Church. 

Here let us retrace the course of our speculations lest tie 
reader should suppow i s to be wandermg 

First, for the sake of illustrating more vmllj the m 
fiuences which acted tn the Greece of Pendeo, we bring 
forward another case anilogonalv circumstanced as mcilled 
by the same causes — 1 The same condition of intellect 
under revolutionary excitement 2 The same penury of 
books ; 3. The same i-billmg gloom from the abienee of 
VOL. X q 
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female charities, — the conBequent reaction of that oppressive 
ennui which Helvetius fancied, amongst all human agencies, 
to be the most potent stimolant for the intellect ; 4. The 
same (though far different) enthusiasm and elevation of thought 
from disintereeted participation in forwarding a great move- 
ment of the age ; for the one side involving the glorj of their 
own brilliant country and concurrent with civilisation ; for 
the other, co-eiteusive with all spiritual truth and all spiritual 
! 
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where everything is to be finished out of his own peculia 
feelings, or hia own way of viewing things (in contradistinc- 
tion to a qamstio fifdla, where determinate data from without 
already furnish the main materials), soon finds that the 
manner of treating it not only transcends the matter, but 
very often, and in a very great proportion, is the matter. 
In very many subjective eieroiBes of the mind, — as, for 
instance, in that class of poetry which has been formally 
designated by this epithet (meditative poetry, we mean, in 
opposition to the Homeric, which is intensely objective), the 
problem before the writer is to project his own inner mind ; 
to bring out consciously what yet lurks by involution in 
many unaualysed feelings ; in short, to pass lirough a prism 
and radiate into distinct elements what previously had been 
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even to himself but dim and confused ideas inteimixed with 
each other. Now, in such cases, the skill with «hich deten- 
tion or conscious arrest is given to the evanesoentj external 
projection to what ja infernal, outline to what is fluxionary, 
and body to what is vague,— all this depends entirely on 
the command over language sm the one sole means of embody- 
ing ideas ; and in such cases the style, or, in the laigest sense, 
TTMnaer, is eoafluent with the matter. But, at all events, 
even by those who are most impatient of any subtleties, or 
what they consider "metaphysical" distinctions, thus much 
must he conceded : viz. that those who rest upon external 
facts, tangible realities, and circumstantial details, — in short, 
gener^y upon the objectim, whether in a case of narration 
or of argument, — must for ever be less dependent upon style 
than those who have to draw upon their own understandings 
and their own peculiar feelings for the furniture and matter 
of tlieir composition, A single illustration will make this 
plain. It is an old remark, and, in fact, a subject of con- 
tinual experience, that lawyers fail as public speakers in the 
House of Commons. Even Erskine, the greatest of modem 
advocates, was nobody as a senator ; and the " fluent Murray," 
two generations before him, had found his fluency give way 
under that mode of triaL But why? How was it possible 
that a man's fluency in one chamber of public business should 
thus suddenly be defeated and confounded in another? The 
reason is briefly expressed in Cicero's distinction between a 
qwtistio finita and a qumstio infinMa. In the courts of law, 
the orator was furnished with a brief, an abstract of facts, 
downright statements upon oath, circumstances of presump- 
tion, and, in short, a whole volume of topics external to his 
own mind. Sometimes, it is true, the advocate would venture 
a little out to sea propria marte : in a case of mm. con., for 
insfanee, he would attempt a little picture of domestic happi- 
ness drawn from his own funda But he was emboldened to 
do this from his certain knowledge that in the facts of his 
brief he had always a hasty retreat in case of any danger 
that he should founder. If the little picture prospered, it 
was well : if not, if symptoms of weariness began to arise in 
the audience, or of hesitation in himself, it was but to cut 
the matter short, and return to the (eirct Jirma of his brief, 
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when all again waa fluent motion. Besides tliat, eaoli separate 
transition, and the distribution of the general subject, offered 
ttemselves spontaneously in a law case ; the logic wsb given 
as well as the method. Yery often the mere order of chron- 
ology dictated the succession and arrangement of the topics. 
Now, on the other hand, in a House of Commons oration, 
although sometimes there may occur statements of fact and 
operose calculations, stiU these are never more tlian a text, 
at the very best, for the political discussion, but often no 
more than a subaeijuent illustration or proof attached to 
some one of its heads. The main staple of any long speech 
must always be some general view of national policy ; and, 
in Cicero's language, such a view must always be infinUa ; 
that is, not determined ab extra, but shaped and drawn from 
the funds of one's own understanding. The facts are here 
subordinate and ministerial ; in the case before a jury the 
facts are all in all. The forensic orator satisfies his duty if 
he does but take the facts exactly as they stand in his brie^ 
and place them before his audience in that order, and even 
{if he should choose it) in those words. The parliamentary 
orator has no opening for facts at all, but as he himself may 
bo able to create such an opening by some previous exposi- 
tions of doctrine or opinion, of the probable or eipedient. 
The one is always creeping along shore ; the other is always 
out at sea. Accordingly, the degrees of anxiety which 
severally affect the two cases are best brought to the test in 
this one question—" What ahtdl I say next?" — an anxiety 
besetting orators like that which besets poor men in respect 
to their children's daily bread. " This moment it is secured ; 
but, alas for the next ! " Now, the judicial orator finds an 
instant relief : the very points of the case are numbered; 
and, if he cannot find more to say upon Na 7, he has only 
to pass on and call up No. 8. Whereas the deliberative 
orator, in a senate or a literary meeting, finds himself always 
in this situation, — that, having reached with difficulty that 
topic which we have supposed to be No. 7, one of three 
cases uniformly occurs : either he does not perceive any 
No. 8 at all ; or, secondly, ho sees a distracting choice of 
No. 8's — the ideas to which he might next pass are many, 
but he does not see whither they will lead him ; or, thirdly, 
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he sees a very fair and promising No, 8, but cannot in aay 
way discover off-Land how he is to effect a transition, to tiis 
new topic He cannot, with the rapidity requisite, modulate 
out of the one key into the other. His anxiety increases, 
utter confusion masters him, and he breaks down. 

We have made this digression hy way of seeking, in a 
well-known case of public life, an illustration of the difference 
between a subjective and an objective exercise of tlie mind. 
It is the BTidden translation from the one exercise to the 
other which, and which only, accounts for the failure of 
advocates when attempting senatorial efforts. Once used to 
depend on memorials or briefs of facts, or of evidence not 
self-derived, the advocate, like a child in leading-strings, 
loses that command over Ms own internal resources which 
Otherwise he might have drawn from practice. In fact, the 
advocate, with his brief lying before him, is precisely in the 
condition of a parliamentary speaker who places a written 
speech or notes for a speech in his hat This trick has 
sometimes been practised ; and the consternation which 
would befall the orator in the case of such a hat-speech 
being suddenly blown away precisely realizes the situation 
of a nisi prius orator when first getting on his legs in the 
House of Commons. He has swum with bladders all his 
life : suddenly he must swim without them. 

This case explains why it is that all subjective branches of 
study favour the cultivation of style. Whatsoever is entirely 
independent of the mind, and external lo it, is generally 
equal to its own enuueiarion. Ponderable facts and external 
realities are intelligible in almost any language ; they are 
self-explained and self-sustained. But, the more closely any 
exercise of mind is connected with what is internal and 
individual in the sensibilities,— that is, with what is philo- 
sophically termed subjective, — precisely in that degree, and 
the more subtly, does the style or the embodying of the 
thoughla cease to be a mere separable ornament, and in fact 
the more does the manner, as we expressed it before, become 
confluent with the matter. In saying this, we do but vary 
the form of what we once heard delivered on this subject by 
Mr. Wordsworth. His remark was by far the weightiest 
thing we ever heard on the subject of style ; and it was this ; 
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tint it i? in the highest degree unpliilo'iophic to call 
language or liction " the dress of thought Ani 1 t w 
it then that he would suhstitute ' 'Why tl h w li 
tall it "the incarmtwii of thoughts ' K w J 

was no prcfound a truth conveyed M W rd w th w 
thinking, douhtIe«3, of pjetry like his w th wh h 

19 eminently meditatue And the t tl pp^ t 

consideration : for, if lar^uage were m ly d th } 
could separate the two ; you could laj 1 tl ght th 
left hani the language on the right B g ally pe k 
ii^, you can no more deal thus with p t h ghta h 
you can with soul and hody. The uni to btl h 

iiitertexture too ineffable, — each co-en i^ t m Ij th 
the other, but each in and through t5 h An uia^ 

for instance) a single word, often ente t th ht 
conatituent part. In short, the two el m t t nit d 

as a body with a separable dress, but as my t 
tion. And thus, in what proporti th th hts 
subjective, in that same proportion d tl y 

become identical with the expression d h tyl b m 
confluent with the matter. 

The Greeks, by want of books, phil ph 1 m t 

and innumerable other aids to all obje t esea h b 

thrown more exclusively than we up th wn d d 
minds, cultivated logic, ethics, metaphy cs p h lo^y — all 
thoroughly Bubjective studies. The s h Im n, th ry 
same dtuation, cultivated precisely the m fi Id f k w 
ledge. The Greeks, indeed, added to th t d th t f 
geometry ; for the inscription over th g f th A i y 
(Lt twh t tdg ty)uffl 

tly rg th t thi m h mad p it 

mhdyfPlwhtuldhbmd al 

f^ 1 fi t f adm to I m d t bb 1 t w th 

thirty year ft h d th B t y p tly n 

bj t p rtly bj tl t dy \^ th hi p 

th G It d tl M aat & 1 hn t od h y sam 
p tl 

,1 tlj m t th 1 pi b th 

htol fdthml m m tinoe f 1 1 

t h It t f tyl A d t -t th t th y d d 
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As an art, as a practice, it was felicitously pursued in. both 
cases. It is true tliat the harsh aaoetio mode of treating 
philoaopiiybj the schoolmen generated a corresponding barren- 
ness, aridity, and repulsivenesa, in the rigid forms of tbeit 
technical lai^age. But, however offensive to genial sensi- 
bilities, this diction was a perfect thing in its kind ; and, to 
do it justice, we ought rather to compare it with the 
exquisite language of algebra, — equally irreconcilable to all 
standards of aesthetic beauty ; but yet, for the three qualities 
of elliptical rapidity (that rapidity which constitutes very 
much of what is meant by elegance in mathematics), of 
absolute precision, and of simplicity, this algebraic language 
is unrivalled amongst human iuventions. On the other 
hand, the Greeks, whose objects did not confine them to 
these austere studies, carried out their corresponding excellence 
in style upon a far wider, and indeed a comprehensive, scale. 
Almost all modes of style were exemplified amongst (Aerni. 
Thus we endeavoui to show that the subjective pursuits of 
the Greeks and the Schoolmen ought to have favoured a 
command of appropriate diction ; and afterwards that it did. 

But, fourthly, we are entitled to expect that, wherever 
style exists in great development as a practice, it will soon 
be investigated with corresponding success as a theory. If 
fine music is produced spontaneously in short snatches by 
the musical sensibility of a people, it is a matter of certainty 
that the science of composition, that counterpoint, that 
thorough-bass, will soon be cultivated with a commensurate 
zeal. This is matter of such obvious inference that in any 
case where it fails we look for some extraordinary cause to 
account for it. Now, in Greece, with respect to style, the 
inference did fail. Style, as an art, was in a high state of 
culture ; style, as a science, was nearly neglected. How is 
this to be accounted for ? It arose naturally enough out of 
one great phenomenon in the condition of ancient times, and 
the relation which that bore to literature and to all human 
exertion of the intellect. 

Did the reader ever happen to reflect on the great idea 
of pv,hUcation 1 An idea we call it ; because even in our 
own times, with all the mechanic aids of steam-presses, &c., 
this object is most imperfectly approached, and is destined, 
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perhaps, for ever to remain an unattainable ideal, — uselul (like 
all ideals) in the way of regulating our aims, but also as a 
practicable object not reconcilable with the limitation, of 
human power. For it is clear that, if books were multiplied 
by a thousandfold, and truths of all kinds were carried to 
the very fireside of every family, — nay, placed below the 
eyes of every individual, — still the purpose of any universal 
publication would be defeated and utterly confounded, were 
it only by the limited opportunities of readers. One con- 
dition of publication defeats another. Even so much as a 
general publication is a hopeless idea. Yet, on the other 
hand, publication in some degree, and by some mode, is a sine 
qua non condition for the generation of literature. Without a 
lai'ger sympathy than that of his own personal circle, it is 
evident that no writer could have a motive for those exertions 
and previous preparations without which excellence is not 
attainable in any art whatsoever. 

Now, in our own times, it is singular, and really philo- 
sophically curious, to remark the utter blindness of writers, 
readers, publishers, and all parties whatever interested in 
literature, as to the trivial fraction of pubUoity which settles 
upon each separate work. The very multiplication of books 
has continually defeated the object in growing progi'ession. 
Readers have increased, the engines of publication have 
increased ; but books, increasing in a still greater proportion, 
have left as the practical result an average ijuotient of 
publicity for each book, taken apart, continually decreasing. 
And, if the whole world were readers, probably the average 
publicity for each separate work would reach a minimum ; 
such would be the concurrent increase of books. But even 
this view of the case keeps out of sight the most monstrous 
forms of this phenomenon. The inequality of the publication 
has the effect of keeping very many books absolutely without 
a reader. The majority of books are never opened ; five 
hundred copies may be printed, or half as many more ; of 
these it may happen that five are carelessly turned over. 
Popular journals, again, which carry a promiscuoua miscellany 
of papers into the same number of bands, as a st^e-coach 
must convey all ila passengers at the same rate of speed, 
dupe the public with a notion that here at least all are read. 
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Not at all One oi two are read from the mtereat attached 
lly one is read a little from the 

b h subject not otherwise attractive, 

e certainly than books, because 
ra p ced under the eye and in the hand of 
E ore than a variety of the aame 

caa an m e taken by one in a hundred at 

li ra ut reading is out of the question. 

Th n, by ivhicii all parties diagnise 

h rd f that, not being read at present, 

k na ived hereafter. Believe it not ! 

Th gard to books that demand to be 

d ed h m slowly diacovered. Every month, 

dp its own novelties, with the 

ad e novelties. Every future year, 

hi 11 dl aal iinding time for ita own books, 

— h w ul fi d m f or defunct books ! No, no ; 

IT ta bterature. Since Waterloo there 

lia a ad d of fifty thousand books and 

p m to our native literature, taking no 

ac on p lons.i Of these fifty thousand 

oa w h di survive ; possibly twenty will 

p e t I bly five or six 

h an m h d ft tly ad the reat not so 

as p ed IS a ty k tot f calculation we 

■jas m g to pre t wh 1 d tion. But, in 

rd m of p um caJly neglected 

oo req t t m It ply fourty-fonr 

d ii re at th lea t b t probably by a 

h g A J m t f ting this — by 

p t,lit 1 ght th inconceivable 

as b t ally mm ttcd by sensible 

m — m t h t w ow see before 

p m p ak g vith d sapprobation of a 

us gi ppl d to th French war- 

it p p th vr t has described 

ty fi yea !j t 1816 (the date at 

oo of D Qmnoe p per) aeenis a very 

gi -ag f Ij 2000 for every year, 

is tetiveen 5000 and 6000.— M. 
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it as likely to irritate the people of France. genius of 
iuithmetic ! The offending London jonmal has a circulation 
of four thousand copies daily ; and it is assumed that thirty- 
three millions, of whom assuredly not twenty-five in- 
dividuals will ever see the English paper as a visible object, nor 
five ever read the passage in question, are to he maddened 
hy one word in a colossal paper laid this morning on a table 
amongst fifty others, and to-morrow morning pushed off that 
table by fifty others of more recent date. How are such 
delusions possible 1 Simply from the previous delusion, of 
ancient standing, connected with printed characters : what is 
printed seems to every man invested with some fatal 
ehaiaeter of publicity such as cannot belong to mere MS. ; 
whilst^ in the meantime, out of every thousand printed 
pf^es, one at the most, but at all events a very small pro- 
portion indeed, is in any true sense more public when 
printed than previously as a manuscript ; and that one, even 
that thousandth part, perishes aa effectually in a few days to 
each separate reader aa the words perish in our daily con- 
versation. Out of all that we talk, or hear others talk, 
through the course of a year, how much remains on the 
memory at the closing day of December 1 Quite as little, 
we may be sure, survives from most people's reading. A 
book answers its purpose by sustaining the intellectual 
faculties in motion through the current act of reading, and a 
general deposition or settling takes effect from the sum of 
what we read ; even that, however, chiefly according to the 
previous condition in which the book finds us for under- 
standing it^ and referring them to heads under some existing 
arrangement of our knowledge. Publication is an idle term 
applied to what is not published ; and nothii^ is published 
which is not made known pMiiiciy to the understanding as well 
as the eye ; whereas, for the enormous majority of what is 
printed, we cannot say so much as that it is made known to 
the eyes. 

For what reason have we insisted on this unpleasant 
view of a phenomenon incident to the limitation of our 
faculties, and apparently without remedy 1 Upon another 
occasion it might have been, useful to do so, were it only to 
impress upon every writer the vast importance of compres- 
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sion. Simply to retrench, one word from each sentence, one 
superfluous epithet, for example, would prohablj increase 
tte disposable time of the public by one twelfth part ; in 
other words, would add another month to the year, or raise 
any sum of volumes read from eleven to twelve hundred. 
A mechanic operation would effect that change ; but, by 
cultivating a closer logic and more severe habita of thinking, 
perhaps two sentences out of each three might be pruned 
away, and the amount of possible publication might lius be 
increased in a threefold degree. A most serious duty, there- 
fore, and a duty which is annually growing in solemnity, 
appears to be connected with the culture of an unwordy 
diction i much more, however, with the culture of clear 
thinking, — that being the main key to good writing, and 
consequently to fluent reading. 

But all this, though not uaoonnect«d with our general 
theme, is wide of our immediate purposa The course of 
our logic at this point runs in the following order. The 
Athenians, from causes assigned, ought to have consummated 
the whole science and theory of style. But they did not. 
Why ? Simply from a reniarkable deflexion or bias given 
to their studies by a difficulty connected with publication. 
For some modes of literature the Greeks had a means of 
publication, for many they had not. That one .difference, aa 
we shall show, disturbed the just valuation of style. 

Some mode of publication must have eiisted for Athena : 
that is evident. The mere fact of a literature proves it 
For without public sympathy how can a literature arise ? 
or public sympathy without a regular organ of publication ) 
What poet would submit to tht labours of his most difhcult 
art, if he had no reasonable prospect of a large audience 
and somewhat of a permanent aulience to welcome and 
adopt bis productions 1 

Now then, in the Athens of Peride's what «-as the andi 
ence, how composed and how insured on l^hl^,h the bttrary 
composer might rely 1 By what channel, in "jhort dii the 
Athenian writer calculate on a publteafton 1 This is a very 
interesting C[ueBtion and as regards much in the omJisation 
of Greece, both for nhit it caised and what it presented zs 
an important question. In the elder days, — in fact we may 
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suppose tliroTigt. tKe five hundred years from tie Trojau 
expedition to Pisietratua and Solon, — all piiblicalion, was 
effected through two classes of men ; the public recitera and 
the public singera. Thus, no doubt, it was that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were sent down to the hands of Piaistratua, who 
has the traditional reputation of having first arranged and 
revised these poems. These reciters or siDgers to the harp 
would probably rehearse one entire book of the Iliad at 
every splendid banquet Every book would be kept in. 
remembrance and currency by the peculiar local relations 
of particular statea or particular families to ancestors con- 
nected with Troy, This mode of publication, however, had 
the disadvantage that it was among the arts ministerial to 
sensual enjoyment. And it is some argument for the ex- 
tensive diflusion of such a practice in the early times of 
Greece that^ both in the Greece of later times, and, by adop- 
tion from her, in the Home of cultivated ages, we find the 
aKpoa/iara as commonly established by way of a dinner 
appurtenance — that is, ezercises of display addressed to the 
ear, recitations of any kind with and without music — not at 
all less frequently than opaji,a.To., or the corresponding display 
to the eye (dances or combats of gladiators). These were 
doubtless inheritances from the ancient usagea of Greece, — 
modes of publication resorted to long before the Olympic 
Games by the mere necessitous cravings for sympathy, and 
kept up long after that institution, as in itself too brief and 
rare in its recurrence to satisfy the necessity. 

Such was the earliest effort of publication, and in its 
feeble infancy ; for this, besides its limitation in point of 
audience, was confined to narrative poetry. But, when the 
ideal of Greece was more and more exalted by nearer com- 
parison with barbarous standards, after the sentiment of 
patriotism had coalesced with vindictive sentiments, and 
when towering cities began to reflect the grandeur of this 
land as in a visual mirror, these cravings for publicity be- 
came more restless and irrepressible. And at Jengtli, in the 
time of Pericles, concurrently with the external magnificence 
of the city, arose for Athens two modes of publication, each 
upon a scale of gigantic magnitude. 

What were these ? The Theatre and the Agora or 
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Forum : publication by the Stage, and publication by the 
Hustings. These were the extraordinary modes of publica- 
tion which arose for Athens r one by a sudden birth, like 
that of Minerva, in the very generation of Periclea ; the 
other slowly maturing itaelf from the generation of Piaia- 
tratua, which preceded that of Pericles by a hundred years. 
This double publication, scenic and forensic, was virtually, 
and for all the loftier purposes of publication, the press of 
Athens. And, however imperfect a representative this may 
seem of a typographical publication, certain it is that in 
some important features the Atlieniaii publication had 
separate advantages of its own. It was a far more effective 
and correct publication in the first place, enjoying every aid 
of powerful accompaniment from voice, gesture, scenery, 
music, and suffering in no instance from false reading or 
careless reading. Then, secondly, it was a far wider publica- 
tion : each drama being read (or heard, which is a far better 
thing) by 25,000 or 30,000 persons, counterbalancing at 
least forty editions such as we on aa average publish ; each 
oration being delivered with just emphasis to perhaps 7000. 
But why, in this mention of a stage or hustings publication, 
as opposed ffl a publication by the printing-press, why was 
it, we are naturally admonished to ask, that the Greeks had 
no press ? The ready answer will be, — because the art of 
printing had not been discovered. But that is an error, the 
detection of which we owe to the present Archbishop of 
Dublin. The art of printing teas discovered. It had been 
discovered repeatedly. The art which multiplied the legends 
upon a coin or medal (a work which the ancients performed 
by many degrees better than we modems, — for we make it 
a mechanic art, they a fine art) had in effect anticipated the 
art of printing. It was an art, this typographic mystery, 
which awoke and went back to sleep many times over from 
mere defect of materials. Not the defect of typography as 
an art, but the defect oipa/per as a material for keeping this 
art in motion, — there lay the reason, as Dr. Whately most 
truly observes, why printed books had no existence amongst 
the Greeks of Pericles, or afterwards amongst the Romans of 
Cicero. And why was there no paper ? The common 
reason applying to both countries was the want of linen rags, 
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and that want arose from the universal habit of wearing 
woollen, garments. In this respect Athens and Eome were 
on the same level. But for Athens the want was driven to 
a further extremity by the slendcrness of her commeree with 
Egypt, whence only any substitute could have been drawn. 

Even for Home itself the scarcity of paper ran through 
many degrees. Horace, the poet, was amused with the 
town of Eqviotuticuin for two reasons : as incapable of 
entering into hexameter verse from its prosodia! quantity 
(versii quod dicere nm est) ; and because it purchased wat«r 
(wEJitt viiissi'ma renim aqua), — a circumstance in which it 
agrees with the well-known Clifton, above the hot weils of 
Bristol, where water i3 bought by the shilling's worth. 
But neither Horatian Equotutieum nor Bristolian Clifton 
can ever have been as " hard up " for water as the Mecca 
caravan. And the differences were as great in respect to 
the want of paper between the Athens of Pericles or 
Alexander and the Eome of Augustus Csesar, Athens had 
bad poets, whoso names have come down to modern times ; 
but Athens could no more have afforded to punish bad 
authors by sending their works to grocers — 

' ' in rieum vendentem pus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicqnid charlu amicitiir iti^tis"— 

than London, because goi^ed with the wealth of two Indies, 
can afford to pave her streets with silver. This practice of 
applying unsaleable authors to the ignoble uses of retail 
dealers in petty articles must have existed in Home for 
some time before it coiJd have attracted the notice of 
Horace, and upon some considerable scale as a known 
public usage before it could have roused any echoes of 
public mirth as a satiric allusion, or have had any meaning 
and sting. 

In that one revelation of Horace we see a proof how 
much paper had become more plentifuL It is true that so 
long as men dressed in woollen materials it was impossible 
to look for a (Aeap paper, Maga might have been printed 
at Eome very well for ten guineas a copy. Paper was dear, 
undoubtedly, but it could be had. On the other hand, how 
desperate must have been the bankruptcy at Athens in all 
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materials for receiving the record of thoughts, when we find 
a polished people having no better tickets or cards for con- 
veying their sentiments to the pnhlic than ahellfl ! Thence . 
came the very name for civil banishment, viz. ostracwm., 
because the votes were marked on an ostroion, or marine 
sKell. Again, in another great city, viz. Syracuse, you see 
men reduced to petalism, or marking their votes by the 
petals of shrubs. Elsewhere, aa indeed many centuries 
nearer to our own times in Constantinople, bull's hide was 
used for the same purpose. 

Well might the poor Greeks adopt the desperate ex- 
pedient of white plastered walls as the best memorandum- 
book for a man who had thoughts occurring to him in the 
night-time. Brass only, or marble, could offer any lasting 
memorial for thoughts ; and upon what material the parts 
were written out for the actors on the Athenian stage, or 
how the elaborate revisals of the text could be carried on, is 
beyond our power of conjecture. 

In this appalling state of embarrassment for the great 
poet or prose writer, what consequences would naturally 
arise ! A king's favo.urite and friend like Aristotle might 
command the most costly materials. For instance, if you 
look back, from this day to 1800, into the advertising re- 
cords or catalogues of great Parisian, publishers, yon will 
find more works of eicessive luxury, costing from a thousand 
francs for each copy all the way up to as many guinem, in 
each separate period of fifteen years than in the whole forty 
among the wealthier and more enterprising publishers ot 
Great Britain, What is the explanation? Can the very 
moderate incomes of the French gentry afford to patronize 
works which are beyond the purses of our British aristo- 
cracy, who, besides, are so much more of a reading class ? 
Not so : the patronage for these Parisian works of luxury 
is not domestic, it is exotic : chiefly from emperors and 
kings ; from great national libraries ; from rich universities ; 
from the grandees of Russia, Hungary, or Great Britain ; 
and generally from those who, living in splendid castles or 
hotels, require corresponding furniture, and therefore corre- 
sponding books, because to snch people hooks are necessarily 
furniture,— since, upon the principles of good taste, they 
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must correspond w tli th pi nd u f 11 ml th n 

And in the age of Al s nd th I eady p la. 

enough among royal huse th tto fuhh 

to encourage costly p f tt t w k 4n t tl as 
a priTileged man. But m other leas favoured oases the 
strong yeaminga for puhlic sympathy were met hy hlani 
impossibilities. Much martyrdom, we feel assured, was then 
suffered hy poets. Thousands, it is true, periat in our days, 
who have never had a solitary reader. But still the exist- 
ence in prmt gives a delusive feeling that they may have 
been read. They are standing in the market all day, aad 
somebody, unperceived by themselves, may have thrown an 
eye upon their wares. The thing is possible. But for the 
ancient writer there was a sheer physical impossibility that 
any man should sympathize with what he never could have 
seen, except under the two conditions we have mentioned. 

These two cases there were of eiemption from this dire 
physical resistauce, — two conditions which made publica- 
tion possible ; and, under the horrible ciroumstanees of 
sequestration for authors in general, need it he said that to 
benefit by either advantt^e was sought with such a zeal as, 
in effect, eitinguished all other literature 1 If a man could 
be a poet for the stage, a scrvptor scenicus, in that case he was 
published, tf a man could be admitted as an orator, as a 
regular demagogue, upon the popular 6ema or hustings, in 
that case he was published. If his own thoughts were a 
torment to him, until they were reverberated from the heajts 
and flashing eyes and clamorous sympathy of a multitude, 
thus only an outlet was provided, a mouth was opened, for 
the volcano surging within his brain. The vast theatre was 
an oi^an of publication ; the political forum was an, organ of 
publication. And on this twofold arena a torch was applied 
\a that inflammable gas which exhaled spontaaeously from 
so excitabl mi d th mmd f tl Atl n an. 

Need w w nd th t th t nt lik determination 
with which A h ni n 1 1 tu e, f th 444 b.c. to the 

era 333 b. ran headl n^ nt n h channel, — the 

scenical p try th loq ee f th h t ngs J For an 
Athenian se h f p i 1 \ pla f ympathy there 

was no oth ant th unles nd d, in the char- 
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aoter of an artist, or of a leading soldier : bat too oft«n, iu 
tins latter class, it happened that mercenary foreigners had a 
preference. And thus it was that^ during that period when 
the popular cast of goveniment throughout Greece awakened 
patriotic emulation, scarcely anything ia heard of in litera- 
ture {allowing for the succession to philosophic chairs, which 
made it their pride to be private and exclusive) except 
dramatic poetry on the one hand, comic or tragic, and 
political oratory on the other. 

As to this last avenue to the public ear, how it was 
abused, in what eseess it became the nuisance and capital 
scourge of Athens, there needs only the testimony of all 
contemporary men who happened to stand aloof from that 
profession, or all subsequent men even of that very profes- 
sion who were not blinded by some corresponding interest 
in some similar system of delusion, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes, contemporary with the earliest practitioners of name 
and power on that stage of jugglers, are overrun with ex- 
pressions of horror for these public pests. "You have 
every qualification," says Aristophanes to an aspirant, " that 
could be wished for a public orator : ijiiovij [uapa — a voice 
like seven devUg ; KaKOS yeyova.^ — you are by nature a 
scamp ; dyopaio? ei— you are up to snuff in the busings of 
the forum." From Euripides might be gathered a small 
volume, relying merely upon so much of his works aa yet 
survives, in illustration of the horror which possessed him 
for this gang of public misleaders : — 

Tour k<Td' 6 6vT]Tiiiv ti iroAtis oiKOU/tevos 
Ao/iovs t" axoAAur' — ol «aXoi Xiav Xoyoi. 

"This is what overthrows cities admirably oi^anized, and 
the households of men, — your superfine harangues." Cicero, 
full four centuries later, lookii^ back to this very period 
from Pericles to Alexander, friendly as he was by the espnt 
de corps to the order of orators, and professionally biassed to 
uphold the civil uses of eloquence, yet, as an honest man, 
cannot deny that it was this gift of oratory, hideously 
abused, which led to the overthrow of Athens and the ruin 
of Grecian liberty ; " Ilia vetus Grtecia, que quondam opibus, 
imperio, gloria floruit, hoc uno malo concidit, — itSertofB 
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immoderata ac Ucentia concwnitm." QuintUian, standing on 
the very same ground of profeaaional prejudice, all in. favour 
of public oiators, yet is forced into the same sorrowful con- 
fession. In one of the Deolamationa ascribed to him he 
Bays, " Civitatum status scimus ah oratoribus esse conversoa " ; 
and in illustration he adds the example of Athens: "sive 
illam Atheniensium civitatem (quondam late principem) 
intueri placeat, occisas ejus vires animadvertemus vitio cm- 
donaitbivtm." Root and branch, Athena was laid prostrate 
by her wicked Radical orators ; for Radical, in the elliptic 
phrase of modem politics, they were almost to a man ; and 
in this feature above all others (a feature often scornfully 
eiposed by Euripides) those technically known as ol Xcyovns, 
the speaking men, and as oi Sij/taytuyoi,! the misleaders of 
the mob, oifer a most suitable ancestry for the modem 
leaders of Radicalism, — that with their base, fawning 
flatteries of tlie jwople they mixed up the venom of vipers 
against their opponents and against the aristocracy of the 

"^TroyXvKaaieiv p-qjiOTioii /laycipiKois — 

" subtly to wheedle the people with honeyed words dressed 
to its palate"; this had been the ironical advice of the 
scoffing Aristophanes. That practice made the mob orator 
contemptible to manly tastes, rather than hateful. But the 
sacrifice of independence . — the " pride which licks the 
dust " — is the readiest training for all uncharitablenesa and 
falsehood towards those who seem either rivals for the 
shme base purposes, or open antagonists for nobler. And, 
accordingly, it is remarked by Euripides that these pestilent 
abusers of the popular confidence would bring a mischief 
upon Athens before they had finished, equally by their 
^ With respect to the word "demagogues," as a teohnical designa- 
tioii for tlie political orators and partisans at Athens (otherwise called 
oi B-ptnrraTot, those who headed any movement), it is singular that so 
accurate a Greek scholar as Henry Stephens should have supposed 
Knguas prffinplas ad pleiem ctmcitandum (an expression of Urfs) 
jtotiuB Twv hriiiayi^ifiv fiiisse qitaitiTtjiv ptjropity i as if the demagogues 
were a separate class from the popular orators. But, eajs Valekenaer, 
the relation is soon stated : not all the Athenian orators were dema- 
gogues, but all the demagogues were in fact, and technically vera 
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sycophanoies to the mob and by tlien libels of forei^ii 
priacea Hundreds of years aCterwaiili, a Gieek nnter, 
upon reviewing thie most interesting period of one hundred 
and eleven years, from Pericles to Alexander, bums up and 
repeats the opinion of Euripides in this general representa 
live portrait of Attic oratory, with respect to which ne wish 
to ask, Can any better delineation be giien of a Chartist, or 
generically of a modem Jaeobin? — -'0 Sijfiaytoyas KaKoStOotr- 
KdAeiTows xoA.\ow, A-eyuiv to KiT(apur/itva — "The moh-leader 
dupes the multitude with false doctrines, whilst delivering 
things soothing to their credulous vanity," This is one halt 
of his office, — sycophancy t« the immediate purse-holders, and 
poison to the sources of truth ; the other half is expressed 
with the same spirit of prophecy as regards the British future, 
Kot Sia;SoA,ais avTovt f^aXKorpwi jr/ios tous dparrovq, — 
"and by lying calumnies he utterly alienates them in rela- 
tion to their own native aristflcracy." 

Now thia was a base pursuit, though somewhat relieved 
by the closing example of Demosthenes, who, amidst much 
fraUty, had a generons nature ; and he showed it chiefly by 
his death, and in his lifetime, to use Milton's words, by 
Uttering many times " odious truth," which, with, noble 
courage, he compelled the mob to hear. But one man could 
not redeem a national dishonour. It vxis such, and such it 
was felt to be. Men, therefore, of elevated natures, and men 
of gentle pacific natures, equally revolted from a trade of 
lies, as regarded the audience, and of strife, as regarded the 
competitors. There remained the one other pursuit of 
Bcenical poetry ; and it hardly needs to be said what crowd- 
ing there was amongst all the enei^etio minds of Athena into 
one or other of these pursuits : the one for the unworldly 
and idealizing, the other for the coarsely ambitious. These, 
therefore, became the two quasi professions of Athens, and at 
the same time, in a sense more esclusive than can now be 
true of our professions, became the sole means of publication 
for truth of any class, and a publication by many degrees 
more certain, more extensive, and more immediate, than ours 
by the press. 

The Athenian theatre published an edition of thirty 
thousand copies in one day, enabling, in effect, every male 
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citizen capable of attending, from tlie age of twenty to sixty, 
together with many tliousands of domiciled aliens, to read 
the diama, with the fullest underBtanding of its sense aad 
poetic force that could be effected by natural powers of voice 
and action, combined with all possible auxiliaries of art, 
of music, of pantomimic dancing, and the whole carried 
home to the heart by visible and audible sympathy in 
excess. This, hut in a very inferior form as regarded the 
adjuncts of art, aad the scale of the theatre, and the rnise en 
seine, was precisely the advantage of Charles I. for appreciat- 
ing Shakspeie. 

It was a standing reproach of the Puritans, adopted even 
by Milton, a leaden shaft feathered and made buoyant by his 
wit, that the Eii^ had adopted that stage poet as the com- 
panion of his closet retirements. So it would have been a 
pity if these malignant persecutors of the royal solitude 
should have been liars as well as fanatics. Doubtless, even 
when ting, aad in his afflictions, this storm-vexed man did 
read Shakspere. But that was not the original way in 
which he acquired his acquaintance with the poet A Prince 
of Wales, what between public claims and social claims, finds 
little time for reading after the period of childhood, — that 
is, at any period when he can comprehend a great poet. 
Aad it was as Prince of Wales that Charles prosecuted his 
studies of Shatspere. He saw continually at Whitehall, 
personated by the beat actors of the time, illustrated by the 
stage niaaageraent, and assisted by the mechanic displays of 
Inigo Jones, all the principal dramas of Shakspere actually 
perfonned.'^ That was publication with an Athenian advan- 
ta^. A thousand copies of a book may be brought into 
public libraries, and not one of them opened. But the 
three thousand copies of a play which Drury Lane used to 
publish in one night were in the moat literal sense aa well 
as in spirit read, — properly punctuated by the speakers, 
made intelligible by voice and action endowed with life and 
emphasis : in short, on each successive performance, a very 

' An exaggeration '. There ivere frequent tlientrical perforiuances 
in Whitehall in the later part of James's reign itnd the earlier of 
Cliarlea'E, hut nothing like such n run on Shakespeare in Whitehall 
Palace aa this sentenos vonld suggest. — M. 
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large edition of a fine tragedy was published in the most 
impressive eense of publication, — not merely with acomacy, 
but with a mimic reality that forbade all forgetting, and was 
liable to no inattention. 

Now, if Dmry Lane published a drama for Shakspere hy 
three thousand copies in one night,^ the Athenian theatre 
published ten times that amount for Sophocles. And this 
mode of publication in Athens, not co-operating {as in 
modem times) with other modes, but standing out in solitary 
conspicuous relief, gave an artificial bounty upon that one 
mode of poetic composition, as the hustings clid upon one 
mode of prose composition. And those two modes, being 
thus cultivated to the utter eioluaion of others which did not 
heneflt by that bounty of publication, gave an unnatural 
bias to the national style, delflrmined in effect upon too 
narrow a scale the operative ideal of composition, and finally 
made the dramatic artist and the mob orator the two sole 
intellectual professions for Athens, Hence came a great 
limitation of style in practice; and hence, secondly, for 
reasons connected with these two modes of composition, a 
general neglect of style as a didactic theory.^ 

' An auaciroiiism ! Drury Lane was not Ihs great theatrical 
centre of the metropolis till after tlie Bestoration. There were, indeed, 
stKge-perfornmncea at the Cocl^it Theatre in Drury Lane from about 
the year 1616 (the year of Shaltespsare's death) ; but the Dmr^ Lane 
Theatre of famoDS meTBory, which De Qnincey seema to have had in 
hia mind, dates from 1663 only ; and it was at tbe BlaclifHars ami 
the OMs, OD opposite banks of tbe river, that Shakespeare's plays 
were first published in his own lifetime. — M. 

2 In the Preface to the volume of De Quincey's Collective Ediljon 
containii^ his reprint of this paper on Style there was this note of 
correction by way of Postscript :— " Amongst the vicarioua modes of 
" Publication resorted Xo by the Ancients in default of tbe Printing- 
" Press I have forgotten to mention the Roman Recitations in tlie 
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No Ullage is stationarj, except in rude and early periods 
of society. The languages of nations like tlie Engliali and 
French, walking in tlie van of civilization, having popular 
institutions, and taking part in the buainesa of the earth 
with morbid, energy, are placed under the action of causes 
that will not allow them any respite from change. Neolo- 
gism, in revolutionary times, is not an infiiraity of caprice, 
seeking (to use the proverb of Cervantes) " for better bread 
than is made of wheat," but is a mere necessity of the 
unresting intellect. New ideas, new aspects of old ideas, 
new relations of objects to each other, or to man — the sub- 
ject who contemplates those objects, — absolutely insist on 
new words. And it would not be a more idle misconception 
to find a disease in the pains of growth than to fancy a decay 
of vernacular purity in the multitude of verbal coinages 
which modern necessities of thought and action are annually 
calling forth on the banks of the Tliames and the Seine. 

Such coinages, however, do not all stand upon the same 
basis of justification. Some are regularly formed from 
known roots upon known analogies ; others are formed 
licentiously. Some again meet a real and clamorous necessity 
of the intellect ; others are fitted to gratify the mere appetite 
for innovation. They take their rise in various soorees, and 
are moulded with various degrees of skill. Let us throw a 
hasty glance on the leading classes of these coinf^es, and of 
t!ie laws which appear to govern them, or of the anomalies 
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••ntX\ wliich. they are sometimes associated. Tliere are also 
iarge oases of innovation in which no process of coinage 
whatever la manifested, but perhaps a simple restoration of 
old woids, long since obsolete in literature and good aociety, 
yet surviving to this hour ia provincial usage, or, again, an 
extension and emancipation of terms heretofore narrowly 
restricted to a technical or a professional use — aa we see 
exemplified in the word iffnore ; which, until very lately, was 
so sa«red to the sole use of grand juries that a man would 
have been obscurely suspected by a policeman, and would 
indeed have suspected himself, of something like petty 
larceny in forcing it into any general and philosophic mean- 
ing,— which, however, it has now assumed, with little 
offence to good taste, and with yeoman service to the 
intellect. Other eases, again, there are, and at present far 
too abundant, in which the necessities of social intercourse, 
and not unfrequently the necessities of philosophic specula- 
tion, are provisionally supplied by slang, and the phraseolc^ 
that is horn and bred in the streets. The market-place and 
the highway, the forum and the trivium, are rich seed-plots 
for the sowing and the reaping of many indispensable ideas. 
That a phrase belongs to the ^ang dictionary is certainly no 
absolute recommendation ; sometimes such a phrase may be 
simply disgusting from its vulgarity, without adding any- 
thing to the meaning or to the rhetorical force. How 
shocking to hear an official dignitary sayii^ (as but ye-iterday 
was heard) " What on. earth could the clause mean t Yet 
neither is it any safe ground of absolute excon meat on 
even from the sanctities of literature that a phrase s ent rely 
a growth of the street. The word humbug, fo nsta ce 
rests upon a rich and comprehensive basis ; it can ot be 
rendered adequately either by German or by Ore k the t vo 
richest of human languages ; and without this expressive 
word we should all be disarmed for one great case, con- 
tinually recurrent, of social enormity, A vast mass of 
villainy, that cannot otherwise be reached by legal penalties, 
or brought within the rhetoric of scorn, would go at large 
with absolute impunity, were it not through the stem 
Ehadamanthian aid of this virtuous and inexorable word. 
Meantime, aa it would not suit the purposes of a sketch 
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to be too systematic in the treatment of a subject bo inei- 
haustible as language and style, neither would it he within 
the limits of jtist proportion that I should be too elaborate 
in rehearsing beforehand the several avenues and classes of 
cases through whieli an opening is made for new words 
amongst ourselves or the French. I will select such cases 
for separate notice aa seem moat interesting or most season- 
able. But, previously, as a proper mode of awatening the 
reader into giving rdief and just prominence to the subject, 
I will point attention to the varying scale of appreciation 
applied to the diction and the national language, as a ground 
of national distinction and honour, by the five great intel- 
lectual nations of ancient and modern history ; viz. the 
Greeks, the Romans, the French, tlio English, and the 
Germans. In no country, except one, is such a preface 
more requisite than in England, where it is strange enough 
that, whilst the iinest models of style esist, and sub-con- 
sciously operate effectively as sources of delight, the coiiidous 
valuation of style is least perfectly developed. 

Every nation has reason to feel interested in the pre- 
tensions of its own native language, in the ori^nal quality 
of that language or characteristic Mnd of its powers, and 
in the particular decree of its eipaasions at the period in 
question, Even semi- barbarous tribes sometimes talk grandi- 
loquently on this head, and ascribe to uncultivated jargons a 
fertility or a range of expressiveness quite incompatible with 
the particular stage of social development which the national 
capacities have reached. Not only in spite of its barbarism, 
but oftentimes in mere virtue of its barbarism, we find a 
language claiming, by its eulogists, to possess more than 
ordinary powers of picturesque expressioa Such a claim is 
continually put forward on behalf of the Celtic languages, — 
as, for instance, tie Armoric, the Welsh, the Irish, the 
Manx, the Gaelic Such a claim is put forward also for 
many oriental languages. Yet in most of these cases there is 
a profound mistake committed, and generally the same mis- 
take. Without being strictly barbarous, all these languages 
are uncultured and rude in a degree corresponding to the 
narrow social development of the races who speii them. 
These races are precisely in that state of imperfect expansion, 
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both civilly and intellectually, under which the separation 
has not fully taken place between poetry and prose. Their 
social condition is too eimple and elementary to require 
much cultivation of intellectual topics. Little motive exists 
for writing, unless on occasions of poetic excitement. The 
subdued colouring, therefore, of prose has not yet been (to 
speak physiologically) secreted. And the national diction 
has the appearance of being more energetic and sparkling 
simply because it is more inflated, — the chastities of good 
taste not having yet been called forth by social necessities to 
disentangle tlie separate forms of impassioned and non- 
inipassioned composition. The Kalmuck Tartars, according 
to a German traveller, viz. Bergmann, long resident amongst 
them, speak in rapturous terms of their own language ^ ; 
but it is probable that the particular modes of phraseology 
which fascinate their admiration are precisely those whici a 
more advanced civilisation, and a corresponding development 
of taste, would reject as spurious. Certainly, in tlie case of 
a langu^e and a literature lilcely to be mucli in advance of 
the Kalmuck, — viz. the Arabic at the era of Maiomet, — we 
find this conjecture realized. The Koraa is held by the 
devout Mahommedan to be the most admirable model of 
composition ; but exactly tliose ornaments of diction or of 
imagery wtich he regards as the jewels of the whole are 
most entirely in the childish taste of imperfect civilisation. 
That which attracts the Arab critic or the Persian is 
most of all repulsive lo the masculine judgment of the 
European. 

Barbarism, in short, througli all degrees, generates its 
own barbaresque standards of taste, and nowhere so much as 
in the great field of diction and ornamental composition. A 
high civilisation is an indispensable condition for developing 
the full powers of a language ; and it is equally a condition 
for developing the taste which miist preside over the appre- 
ciation of diction and style. The elder civilisations of Egypt 
and of Asiatic empires are too imperfectly known at this day 
to furnish any suggestions upon the subject The earliest 

' For Bargmann Hud hia acquaintance with the Kalmuck Tartars, 
and De Quiucey's acquaintance with his book ahout tbem, see ante, 
Vol. Vn, pp. 8-10.— M. 
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civilisation that offers a practical field of study to our own 
age is the superb one of Greece. 

It canaot be necessary to say that from that memorable 
centre of intellectual activity have emanated the great models 
in art and literature which, to Christendom, when recasting 
her medimval forms, became chiefly operative in controlling 
her luxuriance, and in other negative services, though not so 
powerful for positive impulse and inspiration. Greece was, 
in fact, too ebullient with intellectual activity — an activity 
too palestric and purely human— «o that the opposite pole 
of the mind, which points to the mysterious and the spiritual, 
was, in the agile Greek, too intensely a child ot the earth, 
starved and palsied ; whilst in the Hebrew, dull and inert 
intellectually, but in his spiritual oi^ane awake and sublime, 
the case was precisely reversed. Vet, after all, the result 
was immeasurably in favour of the Hebrew. Speaking in 
the deep sincerities of the solitary and musing heart, which 
refuses to be duped by the whistling of names, we must say 
of the Greek — taiulatur et alget : he has won the admiration 
of the hiunan race, he is numbered amongst the chief 
brilliancies of earth, but on the deeper and more abidiug 
nature of man he has no hold. He will perish when any 
deluge of calamity overtakes the libraries of our planet, or if 
any great revolution of thought remoulds them, and will be 
remembered only as a generation of flowers is remembered ; 
with the same tenderness of feeling, and with the same 
pathetic sense of a natural predestination to evanescence. 
Whereas the Hebrew, by introducing himself to the secret 
places of the human heart, and sitting there as incubator 
over the awful germs of the spiritualities that connect man 
with the unseen worlds, has perpetuated himself as a power 
in the human system : he is co-enduring with man's race, 
and careless of all revolutions in literature or in the com- 
position of society. The very languages of these two races 
repeat the same expression of their intellectual differences, 
and of the differences in their missions. The Hebrew, 
meagre and sterile as regards the numerical wealth of its 
ideas, is infinite as regards their power ; the Greek, on the 
other hand, rich as tropic forests in the polymorphous life, 
the life of the dividing and distinguishing intellect, is weak 
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only in the supreme region of thought. The Hehrew has 
BCarcely any individuated words. Ask a Hehrew scholar if 
he has a word for a ball (as a tennis hall, pila lusoria) ; he 
aaya, " yes." What is it then J Why, he givea you the 
word for ghbe. Ask for orb, for sphere, &c, still you have 
the same answer ; the individual circumstantial: ons are 
swallowed up in the generic outline. But the Greek has a 
parity of wealth alike in the ahstract and the concrete. 
Even as vocal languages, the Hehrew and the Greek obey the 
same prevailing law of difference. The Hebrew is a sublime 
monochord, uttering vague vowel sounds as indistinct and 
shy as the breathings of an JEolian harp when exposed to a 
fitful breeze. The Greek is more firmly articulated by con- 
sonants, and the succession of its syllables runs through a 
more extensive compass of sonorous variety than can be 
matched in any other known, language. The Spanish and 
the Italian, with all the stateliness of their modulation, make 
no approach to the canorous variety of the sounds of the 
Greek.^ Read a passage from almost any Greek poet, and 
each syllable seems to have been placed in its present position , 
as a relief, and by way of contrast, to the syllable which 
follows and precedes. 

Of a language thus and otherwise so divinely endowed 
the Greeks had a natural right to be proud. Yet were they 
B0 1 There is no appearance of it ; and the reason, no doubt, 
lay iu their insulated position. Having no intelkdual inter- 

' The Romfins discover something apparently of the same tendency 
to a vague economy of abstraction. Bnt in Ihem it is merely easual, 
and dependent on accidental ignorance. Thus, for instance, it Is 
lidiculous to render the CatnlUan Pasier mete pnelltE by spairaia. 
As well s:uppoHa Lesbia to have fondled a pet hedgehog. Passer, or 
fmssercvliD, means ae^ little bird whatever. The sternness of the 
Eoman mind disdained to linger npoa petty distinctions ; or at least 
until the ages of luxurious refinement had paved the way for intelleotnal 
refinemanta. So, again, malum, or even jjomum, does not mean an 
apple, but any whatever of the larger spherical or spheroidical fmlts. 
A peach, indeed, was described differentially as malum Persicvm ; 
au apricot, had the Eomans known it, would have been rendered by 
malum apricum, or vudum apricaimn ; but an apple also, had it been 
mentioned with any stress of opposition or pointed distinction attached 
to it, would have been described differentially as niafum mdgare or 
malum domesticiart. 
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course with foreign nations, ttey had virtually n nt ir e 
at all — none which could affect the feelings of th 1 1 a 
class, or generally of those who would be likaly to co t mplate 
language as a anhject of aesthetic admiration. Each Hellen 
author might be compared with others of his mpatn t 
authors in respect to his management of the r on mon 
language, but not the language itself compared as t tru t e 
or capacities witli other languages ; since thee tl e Ian 
gnages (one and all) were in any practical sense ha dly ass med 
to exist. In this there was no arrogance. Al na aa to 
country and civil polity, being objects of jeal sy n the 
circumstances of Greece, there could be no reason for abstain- 
ing from any designation, however Hostile, which might seem 
appropriate to the relation between the parties. But, in 
reality, the term barbarians^ seems, for many ages, to have 
implied nothii^f either hostile or disrespectful. By a natural 
on<malopmia, the Greeks used the iterated syllables harbar to 
denote that a man was unintelligible in his talk ; and by 
the word barbariati, originally it is probable that no sort of 
reproach was intended, but simply the fact that the people 
so called spoke a language not intelligible to Greeks. Latterly, 
the term seems to have been often used as one of mere . 
convenience for classification, indicating the TUm-Sellema in 
opposition to the Hellenes ; and it was not meant to express 
any quahties whatever of the aliens — simply they were 
described as hdng aliens. But in the earliest times it was 
meant, by tbe word barharians, to describe tiem under the 
idea of men who were InpayXonTot, men who, speaking in a 
tongue different from the Grecian, spoke unintelligibly ; and 
at this day it is not impossible that the Chinese mean nothii^ 
more by the seemingly offensive term onUide barbarians. 
The mis-translations must be many between ourselves and 
the Chinese ; and the probability is that this reputedly 
arrogant expression means only "the aliens, or external 
people, who speak in tongues foreign to China." Anugant 
or not arrogant, however, in the mouth of the Greeks, the 
word barbarians included the whole human, race not living 
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and the mysterious solemnities of ita beauty only to the dusty 
recesses of Thebaic deaerta. 

Not tliua were the Eomans situated. The Greeks, ao 
profound and immovable was their self-conceit, never in. any 
generation came to regard the Romans with the slightest 
tremor of jealousy, as though they were or ever could be 
rivals in literature. The Roman nobles, as all Greece knew, 
resorted in youth to Athens as to the eternal well-head of 
learning and eloquence ; and the literary or the forensic 
efforts of such persons were never viewed as by possibility 
efforts of competition with their masters, but simply as grace- 
ful espressions of homage to the inimitable by men whose 
rank gave a value to this homage. Cicero and other Romans 
of his day were egregiously duped by their own vanity when 
they received as sincere the sycophantic praises of mercenary 
Greek rhetoricians. No Greek ever in good faith admired a 
Roman upon intellectual grounds, except indeed as Polybiua 
did, whose admiration was iixed upon the Roman institutions, 

^ In the later periods of Greek Literature, viz. at and alter the era 
□f Pericles, when the attention had been long pointed t'j language, and 
a more fastidious apprehension had been directed to its slighter, shades 
of difference, the term " Jitrinreits " was applied apparently to nncouth 
diale«ta of the Greek langiaga itselt Thus, in tie Ajai of Sopbooles, 
Tenoer (though ceitainly talking Greek) is described as speaking 
barharonsly. Perhaps, however, tbe expression might bear a different 
construction. But in elder periods it seems hardly possible that the 
term barbamms could ever have been so used. Sir Edward B. Lytlnn, 
in his "Athens," supposes Hotner, when describing the Carians by thitt 
term, to have meant no more than that they spake some provincial 
variety of the Ionic Greek ; hnt, applied to an age of so little refinement 
as tlie Homeric, I sliould scarcely tliink this interpretation admissible. 
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not upon their literature ; though even in his dnj tlie Roman 
literature had already put forth a masculine pioinise, aad in 
Plautus at least a promise of imban-awed exeelleace. The 
Greeks were wrong : the Romans had some things in their 
literature which a Creek could neither have rivalled nor even 
underBtood. They liad a peculiar rhetoric for example, such 
as Ovid's in the contest for the arms of Achilles — such as 
Seneca's, which, to this hour, has never been properly 
examined, and which not only has no parallel in Grecian 
literature, but which, strangely enough, loses its whole effect 
and sense when translated into Greek : so entirely is it 
Roman by incommunicable privilege of genius. 

But, if the Greeks did no justice to their Roman pupils, 
on the other hand, the Roman pupils never ceased to regard 
the Greeks with veneration, or to acknowledge them for their 
masters in literature : they had a foreign literature before 
their eyes challenging continual comparison ; and this foreign 
literature was in a language which also challenged comparison 
with their own. Every Roman of distinction, after Sylla 
and Marine, understood Greek,— -often talked it fluently, 
declaimed in it, and wrote hooks in it. But there is no 
language without its own peculiar genius, and therefore none 
without its separate powers and advantages. That the Latin 
langu^ has in excess such an original character, and con- 
sequently such separate powers, Romans were not slow to 
discover. Studying the Greek so closely, they found by 
continual collation in what quarter lay the peculiar strength 
of the Latin. And, amongst others, Oicero did himself the 
greatest honour, and almost redeems the haseness of his 
political conduct, hy the patriotic fervour which he now and 
then exhibits in defending the claims ot his native language 
and native literature. He maintams, also, more than once, 
and perhaps with good reason, the native supeiioiitj of the 
Homan mind to the Grecjan in certain (j^uahties of laty 
humour, ftc^ 

' Where, by the way, the vocabuliry of fEathetio terms, alter all 
the Uhours of Ernesti and other German editors, is still far bom being 
understood. In partioiUar, tht word /aeelv3 la so far from answering 
to its usaal interpretation that nostra perievlo let tlie reader understand 
it as precisely what the French mean hy naive. 
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Here, viz. in the case of Cicero, we have the first ejniaent 
example (though he himself records some elder examples 
amongst hia own countrymen) of a man's standing up man- 
fully to support the pretensions of his mother-tongua And 
this might be done in a mere spirit of pugnacious defiance to 
the arrogance of another nation, — a spirit which finds matter 
of quarrel in a straw. But here also we find the first example 
of a statesman's seriously regarding a language in the light 
of a foremost jewel amongst the trophies of nationality. 

Coming forward to our own times, we find sovereign 
rulers, on behalf of great nations, occasionally rMsing disputes 
which presume some weak sense ot the value and dignity 
attached to a languE^e. Cromwell, for instance, insisted 
upon Cardinal Mazarin's surrendering his pretension to have 
the French. language used in a particular n^otiation ; and 
accordingly Latin was substituted.^ But this did not argue 
in Cromwell any real estimation of the English knguage. 
He had been weak enough fo wish that his own life and 
annals should be written in Latin rather than in English. 
The motive, it is tme, might he to facilitate the circulation 
of the work amongst the literati of the Continent. But 
vernacular translations would more certainly have been 
executed all over the Continent in the absence of a Latin 
original ; for this, by meeting the demand of foreigners in 
part (viz. of leamM foreigners), would pro tanlo have lessened 
the motives to such translations. And, apart from this 
preference of a Latin to a domestic portraiture addressing 
itself originally to his own countrymen, or, if Latin were 
otherwise the preferable language, apart from Cromwell's 
preference of a Latin Casaubon ^ to a Latin Milton, in no 
instance did Cromwell testify any sense of the commanding 
rank due to English Literature amongst the contemporary ■* 

' Latin tad been adopted as the languaee for the foreign corre- 
Bpondenco of the English Commonwealth from its institution in 1649 ; 
and Milton, as secretary for the foreign correspondence of the Common- 
wealth [jovemment, and then of Cromwell, was known indifferently as 
the Foreign Secretary or the Latin Secretaiy. — ST. 

= Merio Casaubon (1599-1671), though by birth a Genevese, was for 
most of his life resident in England. — ^H. 

» At this era, when Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, and the con- 
temporary dramatitts, when Lord Bacon, Selden, Milton, and many of 
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LiteTaturea of Christendom, nor any concern for ifa es- 
tension. 

la the case of resisting the French arrogance, Cromwell 
had. aeemed to express homage to the language of hia country, 
but in reality he had only regarded the political dignity of 
hie eountry. A pretension may be lighter than a feather ; 
and yet in behalf of our country we do right to suffer no 
insolent aggression upon it by an enemy. But this argues 
no sincere regard for that feather on its own account We 
liave known a sailor to knock an Italian down for speaking 
disrespectfully of English tenor voices. The true and appro- 
priate expression of reverence to a language is not by fighting 
for it as a subject of national rivalry, bu^ by taking earnest 
pains to write it with accuracy, practically to display its 
beauty, and to make its powers available for commensurate 
ends. Tried by this test, which of the three peoples that 
walk at the head of civilization — French, Germans, or English 
—have best fulfilled the duties of their position 1 

To answer that the French only have been fully awake to 
these duties is painfnl, but too manifestly it is true. The 
French lai^uage possesses the very highest degree of merit, 
though not in the very highest mode of merit ; it is the 
unic[iie language of the planet as an instrument for giving 
effect to the powers, and for meeting the necessities, of social 
gaiety and colloquial intercourse. This is partly the effect, 
and partly the cause, of the social temperament which dia- 
tinguishes the French : partly follows the national disposition, 
and partly leads to it. The adaptation of the language to 
the people, not perhaps more really prominent in this case 

the leading English theologians (Jewel, Hooker, Cliillingworth, and 
Jeremy Taylor), had appeared— in fact, all the dptimaies of the English 
Literature — it ninst he remembered tliat the French Literatnra waa 
barely beginning. Montage was the only deceased author of emi- 
nence ; Comeille was the only living author in general credit. The 
reader may urge that already, in the times of Catherine de Medici, 
there were eminent poets. In the reign of her son Charles IX were 
several ; and in the reign of her husband there was even a celebrated 
Pleiad of poeta. But these were merely court poela ; they had no 
national name or life, and were already forgotten in the days of Louis 
XIII. Ah to German Literature, that was a Wauk. Germany had 
then but one tolerable poet, viz. Opiti, whom some people (chieiiy his 
countrymen) honour with the title of the German Dryden I 
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tliaa in others, is more conspicuously ao ; and it may he in 
a spirit of gratitude for this genial co-operation in tLeir 
language that the French are in a memorable degree anxious 
to write it with elegance and correctness. They take a pri,de 
in doing so ; and it is remarkable that grammatical inac- 
curacies, so common amongst ourselves, md common even 
amongst our literary people, are almost unknown amongst 
the educated French.^ 

But mere fidelity to grammar would leave a negative 
impression : the respect which the French show to their 
language expresses itself chiefly in their way of managing 
it, — that is, in their attention to style and diction. It is 
the rarest thing possible to find a French ■writer erring by 
sentences too long, too intricate and loaded with clauses, or 
too clumsy in their struetnre. The very highest qualities of 
style are not mnoh within the ideal of French composition ; 
but in the executive results French prose composition usually 
reveals an air of finish, of self-resteaint imder any possible 
temptation to des longueurs, and of graceful adroitness in the 
transitions. 

Precisely the reverse of all this is found in the composi- 
tions of the German ; who is the greatest nnisance, in what v 
concerns the treatment of language, that the mind of man 
is capable of conceiving. Of his language the German is 
proud, and with reason, for it is redundantly rich. Even in 

' This the reader might be apt to donbt, if he were to judge of 
French gntmniM^ by French orthography. Until reeantly— that is, 
through the last tMrty years — very few people in France, even of the 
educated classes, could apeU, They apelt by procaration. The oom- 
posilOTs of tlie press held a general power-of'Sttomey to spell for 
oniversal France. A/acsimile of the spelling which prevailed amongst 
the royal family of France at tlie time of the elder Kevolution is given 
in Clery's Journal ; It ia terriflc Such forms occur, for instance, as 
J'avoient (J'avois) for I had: J'ilS{iiois) toil was. But, in publish- 
ing sucb facts, the reader is not to im^pne that Cl^ meant to expose 
anything needing concealment. AB people of djatinetion spelled in 
that lawless way ; and the loyal valet douUlesa no more thonght it 
decorous for a man of rank to spell his own. spelling than to dean his 
own shoes or to wash his own linen. " Base is the man that pays," 
says Ancient Pistol ; "Base is the man that spells," said the French 
of that oentary. It would Lave been vulgar to spell decently ; and it 
was not Illiterate to spell abominably ; for literary men spelled not at 
all batter | they also spelled by proxy, and by grace of compositors. 
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its Teutonic section, it is so rich aa to te self-sufficing, and 
capable, though awkwardly, of dispensing with the Greek 
and Latin counter- section. This independence of alien 
resources has sometimes been even practically adopted as 
the hasia of a dictionary, and officially patronized hy adop- 
tion in the public buTeaui. Some thirty years ago the 
Prussian government was said to have introduced into the 
public service a dictionary^ which rejected all words not 
purely vernacular. Such a word, for inslance, as ^ilosophie 
was not admissible ; the indigenoas word weltweisheit was 
held to be not only sufficient, which it really is, but ex- 
clusively legitimate. Yet, with all this acrupulosdty and 
purisni of veneration for his native language, — to which he 
ascribes every quality of power and beauty, and amongst 
others — credite posteri I — sometimes even -vocai beauty^ and 
euphony, — the true German has no sense of grace or de- 
formity in the management of his langus^e. Style, diction, 
the construction of sentences, are ideas perfectly without 
meaning to the German writer. If a whole hook were made 
np of a single sentence, all collateral or subordinate ideas 
being packed into it as parenthetical intercalations,— if this 
single sentence should even cover an acre of ground, — -the 
true Germaii would see ia all that no want of art, would 
recognise no opportunities thrown away for the display of 
beauty. The temple would in his eyes exist, because the 
materials of the temple — the stone, the lime, the iron, the 
timber— had been carted to the ground. A sentence, even 
when insulated and viewed apart for itself, is a subject for 
complex art ; even so far it is capable of multiform beauty, 
and liable to a whole nosology of malconformationa. But it 
ia in the relation of sentences, in what Horace terms their 
"jjtndiiTO," that the true life of composition resides. The 

1 By Heinze, if I recollect ; and founded partly on that of Wolf. 

= Foreigners do not often go so far as tiis ; and yat an American, 
in his "Sketehea of Turkey" (New York. 1833), characterkes tie 
German {p. 478) not only as n soft and melodious language, but 
absolutely as "the softest of all European languages." Schiller and 
Goethe had a notion that it was capable of being hammered iuto 
euphony, that it was by possibility malleable in that respect, hut 
then only hy great labour of selectioo, and as a trick of rope-daucing 
ingenuity. 
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mods of their nexus, the way in ■whieli one Bentence is made 
to arise oat of another, and to prepare the opening for a 
third : this is the great loom in which the textile process of 
the moving intellect reveals itself and prospers. Here the 
separate clauses of a period become architectural parts, aiding, 
relieving, supporting each other. But how can any approadi 
to that effect, or any suggestion of it, exist for him who hides 
and huries all openings for parts and graceful correspondences 
in one monotonous contmuity of period, stretching over three 
octavo pages i Kant was a ^reat uiaa, hut he was ohtuse 
.ind deaf as an antediluvian bouldei ■with regird to language 
and its capacities He his sentences which have been 
measured by a carpentei, ind lume of them lun two feet 
eight by six inches Nuw, a sentence with that enormous 
span is fit only for the use of a megatherium or a pre- 
Adantite. Parts so lemote aa the beginning and the end of 
such a sentence can hive no sensible lelation to each othi-r 
not much as regards their logic, but none at ill is regirds 
their more smsuous qualities — rhythmiis, for instance, or the 
continuity of metaphor. And it is clear that, if the internal 
relations of a sentence fade under the extravi^ant miepro- 
portion of its scale, a fortiori must the outer relations. If 
two iigurea, or other objects, are meant to modify each other 
visually by means of colour, of outline, or of expression, they 
must be brought into juxtaposition, or at least into neigh- 
bourhood. A chasm bet een them o ast as to prevent 
the synthesis of the tno obje ts n one co ei.ist n^ field 
of vision, interrupts the play of all f,en il ompinson 
Periods, and clauses uf per o 1 mwlify eich other ai d bu Id 
up a whole then only when the parts are si own part" 
cohering and conspit c to a con mon r suit But if ach 
part is separately so ^8^t as to ecbpse the d sc of the adjacent 
parts, then substanfiallj they are scpirite wholes and do not 
coalesce to any joint or c mple\ impression. 

We Enghsh in Ih s matter o c ipy a nnddl pos t n 
between tht Fieni-h anl the Germans. Agieeably to the 
general cast of the nit onal character our leniency s to 
degrade the mIub of the ornamental »hene\er it a brought 
before us under any su^^est on of comparison or n airy yith 
the substantial or grosslj usefuL Viewing the thoughts as 
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the auTjBtaiilial objects in a book, we are apt to regaitl the 
manner of presenting these thoughts as a secondary or even 
trivial concern. The one we typify as the metallic substance, 
the silver or gold, which constitutes the true value that 
cannot perish in a service of plate ; whereas the style too 
generally, in our estimate, represents the mere casual fashion 
given to the plate by the artist — an adjunct that any change 
of public taste may degrade into a positive disadvantage. 
But in this we English err greatly; nnd by these three 
capital overs^hts : — 

1, It is certain that style, or (to speak by the most 
general espression) the management of language, ranks 
amongst the line arts, and is able therefore to yield a 
separate intellectual pleasure q^uite apart from, the interest 
ot the subject treated. So far it is already one error to rate 
the value of style as if it were necessarily a secondary or 
subordinate thing. On the contrary, style has an ahsoluU 
value, like the product of any other exijniaite art, quite 
distinct from the value of the subject about which it is 
employed, and irrelatively to the subject ; precisely as the 
fine workmanship of Scopas the Greek, or of Oelliai the 
Florentine, is equally valued by the connoisseur, whether 
embodied in bronze or marble, in an ivory or a golden vase. 
But 

2. If we do submit to this narrow valuation of style, 
founded on the interest of the subject to which it is mini- 
sterial, still, even on that basis, we English commit a capital 
blunder which the French eamestlj and sincerely escape ; 
for, assuming that the thoughts involve the primary interest, 
still it must make all the difference in the world to the 
success of those thoughts whether they are treated in the 
way best fitted to expel the doubts or darkness that may 
have settled upon them, and, secondly, in cases where the 
businesa is not to establish new convictions, but to carry old 
convictions into operative life and power, whether they are 
treated in the way best fitted to rekindle in the mind a 
practical sense of their value. Style has two separate func- 
tions ; firat, to brighten the intelligibility of a subject which 
is obscure to the understanding ; secondly, to regenerate the 
normal povier and impreaaiveness of a subject which has 
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become dormant to the sensibilities. Darkness gathers upon, 
many a theme, nometimes from previous mistreatment, but 
oftener from original perplexities investing ita very natura 
Upon the style it is, if we take that word in ita largest 
sense, — upon the skill and art of the developer, — that these 
perplexities greatly depend for their illumination. Look, 
again, at the other cl&ss of ca^es, when the difHculties are 
not for the underatanding but for the practical sensibiLties 
as applicable to the services of life. The subject, suppose, is 
already understood BufBciently; but it is lifeless as a motive. 
It is not new light that is to be communicated, hut old torpor 
that is to be dispersed. The writer is not summoned to 
convince, but to persuade. Decaying lineaments are to be 
retraced, and faded colouring to be refreshed. Now, these 
offices of style are really not essentially below the level of 
those other offices attached to the or^nal discovery of truth. 
He that to an old conviction, long since inoperative and dead, 
gives the regeneration that carries it back into the heart as a 
vital power of action — he, again, that by new light, or by 
light trained to flow through a new channel, reconciles to 
the understanding a trnth which hitherto had seemed dark 
or doubtful — both these men are really, quoad us that benefit 
by their services, the dutxrverers of the truth. Yet these 
results are amongst the possible gifts of style. Light to see 
the road, power to advance along it — such being amongst the 
promises and proper functions of style, it is a capital error, 
under the idea of ita ministeriality, to undervalue this great 
organ of the advancing intellect— -ati oi^n which is equally 
important considered as a tool for the culture and popaiamai- 
tion of truth and also {if it bad no use at all in that way) as 
a mode per se of the beautiful and a fountain of intellectual 
pleasure. The vice of that appreciation which we English 
apply to style lies in representing it as a mere ornamental 
accident of written composition — a trivial embellishment, 
like the mouldings of furniture, the cornices of ceilings, or 
the arabesques of tea-urns. On the contrary, it is a product 
of art the rarest, subtlest, and most intellectual ; and, like 
other products of the fine arts, it is then finest when it is 
moat eminently disinterested — that is, most conspicuously 
detached from gross palpable uses. Yet, in very many cases, 
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it really has tie obvious uses of that gross palpable order ; 
as in the cases just noticed, when it gives light to the under- 
standing, or power to the will, removing obscurities from one 
set of truths, and into another circulating the life-blood of 
sensibility. In these cases, meanfinie, the style is contem- 
plated as a thing separable from the thoughts ; in fact, aa 
the dresi of the thoughts — a rohe that may be laid aside 
at pleasure. But 

3, There arises a case entirely different, where style 
cannot he r^arded as a dress or alien covering, but where 
style becomes the incamatwn of the thoughts. The human 
body is not the dress or apparel of the human spirit ; far 
more mysterious is the mode of their union. Call the two 
elements A and B ; then it is impossible to point out A as 
existing aloof from B, or vice versa. A exists in and through 
B ; B exists in and through A. No profound observer can 
have failed to observe this illustrated in the capacities of 
style. Imagery is sometimes not the mere alien apparelling 
of a thought, arid of a nature to be detached from the thoughl^ 
but is the coefficient thaf^ being superadded to something 
else, absolutely maJtei the thought as a third and separate 
existence. 

In this third case, our English tendency to undervalue 
style goes more deeply into error than in the other two. 
In those two we simply underrate the enormous services 
that are or might he rendered by style to the interests of 
truth and human thinking ; but in the third case we go near 
to abolish a mode of existence This is not so impossible aa 
offence as might be supposed. Tiiere are many ideas in 
Leibnitz, in Kant, in the schoolmen, in Plato at times, and 
certainly in Aristotle (as the ideas of antiperistasis, entelecheia, 
&c), which are only to be arrested and realized by a signal 
effort — by a atru^le and a wisus both of reflection and of 
lai^e combination. Now, where so much depends upon an 
effort — on a spasmodic strain, — to fail by a hair's breadth ia 
to coUapse. For instance, the idea involved in the word 
transcendental,^ as used in the critical philosophy, illustrates 
the metaphysical relations of style. 

^ " Traitscendettlal" : — Kant, who was the most sincere, honour- 
ii1)le, and truthfnl ot hnman 'baiiigB, always nnderstowl himself. He 
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hnted tricka, diagiiisea nr mytiBcat ono eimnl ton aquilly with 
diasiraiiltttion ; and his love of the Eugl sh was bu It a onellyon 
their veraeiiy. So far ] e his au eitra cbi oe of ntell gitil ty On 
the other hunil, of oU man he bod the lea. i talent for esplain ng him- 
HBlf, or commnnioatiiig h s news to others Whenever Knnt ndet- 
takes to reader into popnlar language the secrcta of metaphysics, one 
inevitably thinks of Bardolph'e attempt to analyae and justify the 
word accommodatum :—" Aceimmodaiioil — that is, when a, man is (as 
they say) aocommodated ; or when a man is being whereby he may 1m 
thought lo be accommodated, which is an excellent thii^." There 
are sometimes Eleustnian myateriea, sealed by nature herself, the 
mighty mother, aa aporrda, things essentially ineffable and unutter- 
able in vulgar ears. IjOng, tor instance, he laboured, but vainly he 
laboured, to render intelligible the scholastic idea of the transcend- 
ental. Thia should have been easy to deal with ; for, on the one 
aide lay the (ranacanffeni, On the other the imnrtament, two buoys to 
map out the channel ; and yet did Kant, thronghont his long lite, fail 
to satisfy any one man who waa not previously and independently in 
poaaesslon of the Idea. Difficulties of this nature should seem as little 
ralatfld to artifice of style and diction as geometrical difficulties ; and 
yet it is certain that, by throwing the stress and emphasis of the per- 
plexity upon the eiact verbal iwd/<a of the problem, a better stcnctnre 
of his sentencea would have gnided Kant to a readier apprehension of 
the real shape which the rtifficalty assumed to the ordinary student. 
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Amosost the arta connected with, the dsgancCei of social life 
in a degree which nohody deaiea is the Art of Oonveraation ; 
but in a degree which olmost everybody denies, if one may 
judge by their neglect of its simple niles, this same art is 
not less connected with the uses of social life. Neither the 
luxury of oonTersation, nor the possible benefit of conversa- 
tion, is to be found nnder that rude administration of it 
which generally prevails. Without an art, without some 
simple system of rules, gathered from experience of such 
contingencies as are most likely to misleail the practice when 
left to its own guidance, no act of man nor effort accom- 
plishes its purposes in perfection. Tlie sagacious Greek 
would not so much as drink a glass of wine amongst a few 
friends without a systematic art to guide him, and a regular 
form of polity to control him, — which art and which polity 
(heggixtg Plato's pardon) were better than any of more 
ambitious aim in his Republic Every symj)tmuw, had its 
set of rules, and rigorous they were ; had its own fymposiarch 
to govern it, and a tyrant he was. Elected democratically, 
he became, when once installed, an autocrat not less despotic 
than the King of Persia. Purposes still more slight and 
fugitive have been oi^anized into arts. Taking soup grace- 
fuUy, imder the difScnlties opposed to it by a dinner dress 
at that time fashionable, was reared into an art about forty- 

' first jiublished in TaU's Magaiine for Ootobar 1S47 : reprinted, 
Tvitb oonaiilerable enlai^ments, in I860, in the fourteenth or post- 
humous volume of De Qntncejr's Edition of his Collective Wiitinga. 
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live years ago by a Frenchman who lectured upon it to 
ladies in London ; and the most brilliant duchess of that 
day, viz. the Duoheas of Devonshire, was amongst his best 
pnpila. Spitting, if the reader will pardon the mention of 
so gross a fact, was shown to be a very difficult art, and 
publicly prelected upon, about the same time in the same 
great capital. The professors in this faculty were the 
hackney-coachmen ; the pnpUs were gentlemen, who paid a 
guinea each for three lessons ; the chief problem in this 
system of hydraulics being to throw the salivating column in 
a parabolic curve from the centre ot Parliament Street, when 
driving four-in-hand, to the foot pavements, right and left, 
90 as to alarm the consoiencea of guilty peripatetics on either 
side. The ultimate problem, which closed the cwrriculwm, of 
study, was held to lie in spitting round a corner ; when thai 
was mastered, the pupil was entitled to his doctor's degree. 
Endless are the purposes of man, merely festal or merely 
comic, and aiming but at the momentary life of a cloud, 
which have earned for themselves the distinction and 
apparatus of a separate art. Yet for conversation, the great 
paramount purpose of social meetings, no art exists or has 
been attempted. 

Thai seems strange, but is not really so. A limited 
process submits readily to the limits of a technical system ; 
but a process so unlimited as the interchange of thought 
seems to reject them. And, even if an art of conversation 
were less unlimited, the means of carrying such an art into 
practical effect amongst so vast a variety of minds seems 
wanting. Yet (^in, perhaps, after all, this may rest on a 
mistake. What we begin by misjudging is the particular 
phasis of conversation which brings it under the control of 
art and discipline. It is not in its relation to the intellect 
that conversation ever has been improved or will be im- 
proved primarily, but in its relation to manners. Has a 
man ever mixed with what in technical phrase is called 
"good company," meaning company in the highest degree 
polished, — company which (being or not being aristocratic as 
respects its composition) is aristocratic as respects the stand- 
ard of its manners and ns^es ? If he really has, and does 
not deceive himself from vanity or from pure inacquaintance 
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with the world, in tliat case he must have remarked the 
lai^e effect impressed upon the gKu^e and upon the freedom 
of conversation by a few simple instincts of real good breed- 
ing. Good breeding— what is it! There is no need in 
this place to answer that question comprehensively ; it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is made np chiefly of negative elements, — 
that it shows itself far less in what it prescribes than in what 
it forbids. Now, even under this limitation of the idea, the 
truth is that more will be done for the benefit of conversation 
by the simple magic of good majiners (that is, chiefly by a 
system of forbearances), applied to the besetting vices of 
social intercourse, than ever was or can be done by all 
varieties of intellectual power assembled upon the same arena, 
Intellectual graces of the highest order may perish and con- 
found each other when exercised in a spirit of ill-temper, or 
under the licence of had manners ; whereas very humble 
powers, when aUowed to espand themselves colloquially in 
that genial freedom which is possible only under the most 
absolute confidence in the self-restraint of your collocutors, 
accomplish their purpose to a certainty if it be the ordinary 
purpose of liberal amusement, and have a chance of accom- 
plishii^ it even when this purpose is the more ambitious one 
of commimicating knowledge or exchanging new views upon 
truth. 

In my own early years, having been formed by nature 
too exclusively and morbidly for solitary thinking, I ob- 
served nothing. Seemii^ to have eyes, in reality I saw 
nothing. But it is a matter of no very uncommon experi- 
ence that, whilst the mere observers never became medi- 
tators, the mere meditators, on the other hand, may finally 
ripen into close observers. Strength of thinking, through 
long years, upon innumerable themes, will have the effect 
of disclosing a vast variety of questions, to which it soon 
becomes apparent that answers are lurking up and down 
the whole field of daily experience ; and thus an external 
experience which was slighted in youth, because it was a 
dark cipher that could be read into no meaning, a key that 
answered to no lock, gradually becomes interesting as it is 
found to yield one solution after another to problems that 
have independently matured in the mind. Thus, for in- 
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stance, iipon the special functions of conversation, iipon its 
powers, its laws, its ordinary diseases, and their appropriate 
remedies, in youth I neyer bestowed a thought or a care. 
I viewed it not as one amongst tho gay ornamental arts 
of the intellect, but as one amongst the dull necessities of 
business. Loving solitude too much, I understood the 
capacities of colloquial intercourse too little. And thus it 
is, though, not for my reason, that most people estimate the 
intellectual relations of conversation. Let these, however, 
be what they may, one thing seemed undeniable — that this 
world talked a great deal too much. It would ho better 
for all parties if nine in every ten of the mnged wonfa 
flying about in this world (Homer's epea pteroenta) had their 
feathers clipped amongst men, — or even amongst women, who 
liave a right to a larger allowance of wohIs. Yet, aa it 
was quite out oE my power to persuade the world into any 
snch self-denying reformation, it seemed equally out of 
the line of my duties to nourish any moral anxiety in that 
direction. To talk seemed to me at that time in the same 
caffigory as to sleep,- — not an accomplishment, but a base 
physicaL infirmity. As a moralist, I really was culpably 
careless upon the whole subjects I cared as little what 
absurdities men practised in their vast tennis-courts of con- 
versation, where the ball is ilying backwards and forwards 
to no purpose for ever, as what tricks Englishmen might 
play with their monstrous national debt Yet at length 
what I disregarded on any principle of moral usefulness I 
came to make an object of the profoundest interest on prin- 
ciples of art. Betting, in like manner, and •ivagering, — which 
apparently had no moral value, and for that reason had 
been always slighted as inconsiderable arte {though, by the 
way, they always had one valuable use, viz. that of evading 
quarrels, since a bet summarily intercepts an altercation),— 
rose suddenly into a philosophic rank when, successively, 
Huygens, the Bernoullis, and De Moivre were led by the 
Bi^estion of these trivial practices amongst men to throw 
the light of a high mathematical analysis upon the whole 
doctrine of Chances.^ Lord Bacon had been led to remark 
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the capacities of convcrsatioa as an organ for shai'peDing one 
particular mode of intellectual power.' Circumstances, on 
the other hand, led me into remarking the special capacities 
of conversation as an oi^an for ahsolntely creating another 
mode of power. Let a man have read, thought, studied, as 
much as he may, rarely will he reach his possible advantages 
as a ready man, unless he has eiercised his powers much ia 
conversation ; that, I think, was Lord Bacon's idea. Now, 
this wise and useful remark points in a direction not ob- 
jective, hut subjective ( that is, it does not promise any 
absolute extension to truth itself, hut only some greater 
facilities to the man who expounds or difhises the truth. 
Nothing will be done for truth objectively that would not 
at any rate be clone ; but fiubjeotively it will be done with 
more fluency, and at less cost of eiertion to the doer. On 
the contrary, my own growing reveries on the latent powers 
of conversation {which, though a thing that then I hated, 
yet challenged at times unavoidably my attention) pointed 
to an absolute birth of new insight into the truth itself aB 
inseparable from the finer and more scientiiic exercise of the 
talking art. It wonld not be the brilliancy, the ease, or 
the adroitness of the expounder that would benefit, but the 
absolute interests of the thing expounded. A feeling dawned 
on me of a secret magic lurking in the peculiar life, velocities, 
and contagious ardour of conversation, quite separate from 
any which belonged to books, — arming a man with new 
forces, and not merely with a new dexterity in wielding the 
old ones. I felt (and in this I could not be mistaken, as 
too certainly it was a fact of my own experience) that in the 
electric kindling of life between two minds, — and far less 
' "Beading maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and 
" writing an exact man," — a Bacon's well-known aajing in Ma essay 
Of Studies ; bnt in his essay Of FrUndthip he discnsaes the benefits 
of " conferencB " or conversation more at large, thus ; — "Certain it 
" is tbat, whosoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
" wits and understanding do clarify and break up in the communicating 
" and dir^eussiag with another -, he tosseth his thoughts more easily ; 
" he marshalleth them more orderly ; he sseth how they look when 
" thay are turned into words ; finally, he waieth wiser than himself. 
" and that more by an hour's discourse thau by a day's u 
" . . . In a word, a man were better relate himself to 
" picture than to snfTer hia thonghta to pasa in smother, "- 
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from the kindling natural to conflict (though, that also is 
something) than from the kindling through sympathy with 
the ohject discussed in its momentary coruscation of shifting 
phases, — there sometimes arise ghmpses and shy levelationa 
of affinity, su^estion, relation, analogy, that could not have 
been approached through any avenues of methodical study. 
Great oi^aniats find the same eflfcet of inspiration, the same 
result of power creative and revealing, in the mere movement 
and velocity of their own voluntaries. Like the lieavenly 
wheels of Milton, throwing o£E fiery llakes and bickering 
flames, these -mpromphi torrents of music create rapturous 
ftariVare, beyond all capacity in the artist to register, or 
afterwards to imitate. The reader must be well aware that 
many philosophio instances exist where a change in the 
degree makes a change in the kind. Usually this is other- 
wise ; the prevailing rule is that the principle subsists un- 
affected by any possible variation in the amount or degree 
of the force. But a lai^e class of exceptiona must have met 
the reader, — though, from want of a pencil, he has im- 
properly omitted to write them down in his pocket-book,^ 
cases, viz., where, upon passing beyond a certain point in 
the graduation, an alteration takes place suddenly in the 
h.nd of effect, a new direction is given to the power. Some 
illustration of this truth occurs in conversation, where a 
velocity in the movement of thought is made possible (and 
often natural) greater than ever can arise in methodical 
books, and where, Mly, approximations are more obvious 
and easily effected between things too remote for a steadier 
contemplation. 

One remarkable evidence of a specific power lying hid in 
conversation may be seen in such writings as have moved 
by impulses most nearly resembling those of conversation, — 
for instance, in those of Edmund Burke. For one moment, 
reader, pause upon the spectacle of two contrasted intellects, 
Burke's and Johnson's : one an intellect essentially going 
forward, governed by the very necessity of growth, by the 
law of motion in advance ; the latter essentially an intellect 
retrc^ressive, retrospective, and throwing itself back on its 
own steps. This original diflereuce was aided accidentally 
in Burke by the tendencies of political partisanship, — which. 
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both from moving amongst moving things and uncerlainties, 
as compared with the more stationary aspects ot moral 
philosophy, and also from ila more fluctuating and fiery 
X)asBioii3, must unavoidably reflect in greater life the tumult- 
uary character of conversation. The result from these 
original dillerences of intellectual constitution, aided hy these 
secondary differences of pursuit, is, that Dr. Johnson never, 
in any instance, grows a truth before yo«t eyes whilst in 
the act of delivering it or moving towards it. All that he 
offers up to the end of the chapter he had when he began. 
But to Burke, such was the prodigious elasticity of his 
tliinking, ec[ually in hia conversation and in his writings, 
the mere act of movement became the principle or cause of 
movement. Motion propagated motion, and life threw off 
life. The very violence of a projectile as thrown by Aim 
caused it to rebound in fresh forms, fresh angles, splintering, 
coruscating, which gave out thoughts as new (and as startling) 
to himself as they are to his reader. In this power, which 
might be illustrated largely from the writings of Burke, is 
seen something allied to the powers of a prophetic seer, who 
is compelled oftentimes into seeing thii^ as unexpected by 
himself as by others. Now, in conversation, considered as 
to its tendencies and capacities, there sleeps an intermitting 
spring of such sudden revelation, showing much of the same 
general character,— -a power putting on a character essentially 
differing from the character worn by the power of books. 

If, then, in the collo^itd commerce of thought there 
lurked a power not shared by other modes of that great 
commerce, a power separate and sai generis, next it was 
apparent that a gi'eat art must exist somewhere applicable to 
this power, — not in the Pyramids, or in the tombs of 
Thebes, but in the unwroi^ht quarries of men's minds, so 
many and so dark. There was an art missing. If an art, 
then an artist was missing. If the art (as we say of foreign 
mails) were " due," then the artist was " due." How 
happened it that this great man never made his appearance 1 
But perhaps he had. Many persons think Dr. Johnson the 
exemplar of conversational power. I think otherwise, for 
reasoiis which I shall soon explain ; and far sooner I should 
look for such an exemplar in Burke. But neither Johnson 
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nor Burke, Lowever thsy might rank as pmcm-s, was the 
artist that I demanded. Burke valaed not at all the reputa- 
tion of a great performer in conversatiim ; he aearoely con- 
templated the skill as having a real existence ; and a man 
will never be an artist who does not value his art, or even 
recognise it as au object distinctly defined. Johnson, again, 
relied sturdily upon his natural powers for carrying him 
aggressively through all conversational occasions or difficulties 
that English society, from its known character and composi- 
tion, conld be supposed likely to bring forward, without 
caring for any art or system of rules that might give further 
effect to that power. IE a man is strong enough to knock 
down ninety-nine in a hundred of all antagonists in spite of 
any advantages as to pugilistic science which they may 
possess over himself, he is not likely to care for the improb- 
able case of a hundredth man appearing with strength equal 
to his own superadded to the utmost excess of that artificial 
skill which is wanting in himself. Against such a contin- 
gency it is not worth while going to the cost of a regular 
pugihstic training Half a century might not bring up a 
cate of actual call for its application. Or, if it did, for a 
single extra case of that nature there would always be a 
lesource m the extra (and, strictly speaking, foul) arts of 
kicking, SLratehmg, pinching, and tearing hair. 

The conversational powers of Johnson were narrow in 
compass, however strong within their own essential limits. 
As a conditio sine gwo non, he did not absolutely demand a 
personal contradictor by way of " stoker " to supply fuel and 
keep up his steam ; but he demanded at lea^t a subject teeming 
with elements of known contradictory opinion, whether 
linked to partisanship or not His views of all things tended 
to negation, never to the positive and the creative. Hence 
niay be explained a fact which cannot have escaped any 
keen observer of those huge Johnsonian menuirabUia which 
we possess,— viz. that the gyration of his flight upon any 
one question that ever came before him was so exceedingly 
brief There was no process, no evolution, no movement of 
self-conflict or preparation : a word, a distinction, a pointed 
antithesis, and, above aU, a new abstraction of the l<^io 
involved in some popular fallacy, or doubt, or prejudice, or 
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problem, formed the utmost of his efForfs. He dissipated 
some casual perplexity that had gathered in the eddies of 
conversation, hut he contributed nothing to any weightier 
interest ; he unchoked a strangulated sewer in some blind 
alley, bat what river is there that felt his cleansing power J 
There is no man that can cite any single error which Dr. 
Johnson (inmasked, or any important truth which he ei- 
panded. Nor is this extraordinary. Dr. Johnson had not 
within himself the fountain of snch power, havii^ not a 
brooding or naturally philosophic intellect. Philosophy in 
any acquired sense he had none. How else coiild it have 
happened that upon David Hartley, upon David Hume, upon 
Voltaire, upon Eousseau, — the true or the false philosophy 
of his own day, — beyond a personal sneer, founded on some 
popular slander, he had nothing to say and said nothing ? 
A new world was moulding itself in Dr. Johnson's meridian 
hours; new generations were ascending, and "other palms 
were won." Tet of all this the Doctor suspected nothing. 
Countrymen and contemporaries of the Doctor's, brilliant 
men, but (as niany think) trifling men, such as Horace 
Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, already in the middle of 
that eighteenth century could read the signs of the great 
changes advancing. Already they started in horror from 
the portents which rose before them in Paris like the pro- 
cession of regal phantoms before Macbeth, and have left 
in their letters records undeniable (such as now read like 
Cassandra prophecies) that already they had noticed tremors 
in the ground below their feet, and sounds in the air, 
mnnii^ before the great convulsions under which Europe 
was destiued to rock full thirty years later. Many instances 
durii^ the last war showe<l us that in the frivolous dandy 
might often lurk the most fiery and accomplished of aides-de- 
camp ; and these eases show that men in whom the world 
sees only elegant ro«^ sometimes from carelessness, some- 
times from want of opening for display, conceal qualities of 
penetrating sagacity, and a learned spirit of observation, such 
as may be looked for vainly in persona of more solemn and 
academic pretension. But there was a greater defect in Dr. 
Johnson for purposes of conversation than merely want of 
eye for the social phenomena rising around him. He had 
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no eye for sucli phenomena, because he had a soninolent 
want of interest in them ; and why 1 Because he had little 
interest in man. Having no sympathy with hnman nature 
in its stru^lea, or faith in the progress of man, he could not 
be supposed to regard with much interest any foreninning 
symptoms of changes that to him were themselves indifferent. 
And the reason that he felt thus careless was the desponding 
taint in his blood. It is good to be of a melancholic tern- 
perament, as all the ancient physiologists held, but only if 
the melancholy is balanced by fiery aspiring qualities, — 
not when it gravitates essentially to the earth. Hence the 
drooping, desponding character, and the monotony, of the 
estimate which Dr. Johnson applied to life. We are all, 
in his view, miserable, scrofulous wretches ; the " strumous 
diathesis " was developed in our flesh, or soon would be ; and, 
but for his piety,— which was the best indication of some 
greatness latent within him, — he would have sn^esfed to all 
maniind a nobler use for garters than any which regarded 
knees. la fact I beUeve that, but for his piety, he would 
not only have counselled hanging in general, but hanged 
himself in particular. Now, this gloomy temperament, not 
as an occasional but as a permanent state, is fatal to the 
power of brilliant conversation, in so far as that power rests 
upon raising a continual succession of topics, and not merely 
using with lifeless talent the topics offered by others. Man 
is the central interest about which revolve all the fleeting 
phenomena of life ; these secondary interests demand the 
first ; and, with the little knowledge about them whicli 
must follow from little care about them, there can be no 
salient fountain of conversational themes. "Pectus," says 
Quintilian, "id est quod diserfum faeit" : — The heart (and not 
the brain) is that nAiA mahs a man eloquent. IVom the 
heart, from an interest of love or hatred, of hope or care, 
springs all permanent eloquence ; and the elastic spring of 
conversation is gone if the tdker is a mere showy man of 
talent, pulling at an oar which he detests. 

What an index might be drawn up of subjects interest- 
ing to human nature, and suggested by the events of the 
Johnsonian period, upon wWiJi the Doctor ought t« have 
talked, and must have talked if his interest in man had 

VOL. X T 
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been catholic, Tiut on which the Doctor ia 
have uttered one word I Visiting Paris once in his whole 
life, he applied himself diligently to the measuring of — what 1 
Of gilt mouldings and diapered panels I Yet hooks, it 
will be eaid, surest topics as well as life and the moving 
sceneries of life ; and surely Dr. Johnson had this fund to 
draw upon ? No ; for, though he liad read much in a de- 
sultory way, he had studied nothii^^; and without that 
sort of systematic reading, it is but a rare chance that hooks 
can he brov^t to bear effectually, and yet indirectly, upon 
conversation ; whiM to make them directly and formally 
the subjects of discussion, presupposes either a learned 
audience, or, if the audience is not so, much pedantry and 
much arrc^nce in the talker.^ 

The flight of our human hours, not really m re p d t 
any one moment than another, yet oftentimes t u f ] 
seems more rapid ; and this flight startles u lii t Ity 
things with a more affecting sense of its rap d ty h n a 
distant church-clock strikes in the night-time, o wl n up n 
some solemn summer evening, the sun's disc, aft t ling 
for a minute with farewell horizontal rays, si dd nly d p 
out of sight. The record of our loss in such a case seems 
to US the first intimation of its possibility, — aa if we could 
not be made sensible that the hours were perishable until 
it is announced to us that already they have perished. We 
feel a perplexity of distress when that which seems to us 
the cruellest of injuries, a robbery committed upon our dearest 
possession by the conspiracy of the world outside, seems 
also as in part a robbery sanctioned by our own collusion. 

' "Had studied nothing": — It may he donated wliether Dr. 
Jobnson. nndernkiDd any one thing tlioroiiglily except Latin : not 
that he onderstood even that with the elabornte nnd circnmstBntial 
accuracy lequired for the editing critically of a Latin classic. But, if 
he hud less tliaa that, he also had more : ht possessed that language 
in a nay that no extei^t of mere critical knowledge could confer. Ha 
-wrote it genially, uot sn one trsnslating Into it painfully iWim English, 
but as one nsing it for his ordinal organ of thinking. And in I^tin 
verse he expressed himself at times irith the energy and freedom of n 
Roman. With Qreek hia acquaintance was tar more slender. 

^ The original article in Tail's Magashie for October 1817 stopped 
here ; what follows is snbaequent addition, — M. 
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The worlJ, and the customs of the world, never cease to 
levy taxes upon our time : tliat is true, and so far the blame 
is not ours; hut the particular degree in which we suffer by 
this robbery depends much upon the weakness with which 
we ourselves become parties to the wrong, or the energy 
with which we resist it. Resisting or not, however, we are 
doomed to suffer a bitter jKing aa often aa the irrecoyeiable 
flight of our time is brought home with keenness to our 
hearts. The spectacle of a lady floating over the sea in a 
boat, and waking suddenly from sleep to find her magnificent 
ropes of pearl-necklace by some accident detached at one end 
from its fastenings, the loose string hanging down into the 
water, and pearl after pearl slipping off for ever into the 
abyss, brings before ns the sadness of the case. That parli- 
cnlar pearl which at the very moment is rolling off into the 
unsearchable deeps carries its own separate reproach to the 
lady's heart. But it is more deeply reproachful aa the repre- 
sentative of so many others, uncounted pearls, that have 
already been swallowed up irrecoverably whilst she was yet 
steeping, and of many beside that must follow before any 
remedy can be applied to what we may call this jewelly 
htemorrhage. A constant hemorrhage of the same kind is 
wasting onr jewelly hours. A day has perished from our 
brief calendar of days : and that we could endure ; but this 
day is no more than the reiteration of many other days, — 
days counted by thousands, — that have perished to the same 
extent and by the same unhappy means, viz. the evil usages 
of the world made effectual and ratified by our own Mcheti 
Bitter is the upbraiding which we seem to hear from a secret 
monitor—" My friend, you make very free with your days : 
pray, how many do you expect to have ! What is your 
rental, as regards the total harvest of days which this life is 
likely to yield 1 " Let us consider. Threescore years and 
ten produce a total sum of 25,550 days, — to say nothing of 
some seventeen or eighteen more that will be payable to you 
as a bonus on account of leap years. Now, out of this total, 
one-third must be deducted at a blow for a single item, viz. 
sleep. Next, on account of illness, of recreation, and the 
serious occupations spread over the surface of life, it will be 
little enough to deduct another third. Recollect also that 
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twenty years will have goue from the earlier end of your 
life (viz. above seven thousand days) before you can have 
attained any skill or system, or any definite purpose in the 
distribution of your time. Lastly, for that single item 
■which amongst the Roman armies was indicated by the 
technical phrase "corpus curare," — tendance on the animal 
necessities, viz. eating, drinking, washing, bathing, and 
exercise, — deduct the smallest allowance consistent with 
propriety ; and, upon summing ap all these appropriations, 
you will not find so much as four thousand days left dis- 
posable for direct intellectual culture. Four thousand, or 
forty hundreds, will be a hundred forties : that is, according 
to the las Hebrew method of indicating six weeks by the 
phrase of "forty days," you will have a hundred bills or 
drafts on Father Time, value six weeks each, as the whole 
period available for intellectual labour, A solid block of 
about eleven and a half continuous years is all that a long 
life will furnish for the development of what is most august 
in man's nature. After that, the night comes when no man 
can work ; brain and arm will be alike unserviceable ; or, if 
the life should be unusually extended, the vital powers will 
be drooping as regards all motions in adi'ance. 

Limited thus severely in his direct approaches to know- 
ledge, and in his approaches to that which is a thousand 
times more important than knowledge, viz. the conduct and 
discipline of the knowing faculty, the more clamorous is the 
necessity that a wise man should turn to account any 
INDIRECT and supplementary means towards the same ends ; 
and amongst these means a chief one by right and potentially 
is coNYEitsATiON. Even the primary means, — books, study, 
and meditation, — through errors tram without and errors 
from within, are not that which they might be made. Too 
constantly, when reviewing his own efforts for improvement, 
a man has reason to say (indignantly, as one injured by 
others ; penitentially, as contributing to this injury himself) 
" Much of my studies has been thrown away ; many books 
which were useless, or worse than useless, I have read ; 
many books which ought to have been read I have left 
unread : such is the sad necessity under the absence of all 
preconceived plan ; and the proper road is first ascertained 
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wlien tte journey is drawing to its close." In a wildemesa 
60 vast aa that of books, to go aatray often and widely is 
pardonable, because it is inevitable; and, in proportion as 
the errors on this primary field of study have been great, it 
is important to have reaped some compensatory benefits on 
the secondary field of conversation, Books teach by one 
inaehinery, conversation by another ; and, if these resources 
were trained into correspondence to their own separate ideals, 
they might become reciprocally the complements of each 
other. The false selection of books, for instance, might 
often be rectified at once by the frank collation of eiperienees 
which takes place in miscellaneous colloquial int^rcourae. 
But other and greater advantages belong to conversation for 
the effectual promotion of intellectual culture. Social dis- 
cussion supplies the natural integration for the deficiencies of 
private and sequestered study. Simply to rehearse, simply 
to express in words amongst familiar friends, one's own 
intellectual perplexities, is oftentimes to clear theni up. It 
is well known that the best means of learning is by teaching. 
The effort that is made for others is made eventually for 
ourselves ; and the readiest method of illuminating obscure 
conceptions, or maturing such as are crude, lies in an earnest 
effort to make them apprehensible by others. Even this is 
but one amongst the functions fulfilled by conversation. 
Each separate individual in a company is likely to see any 
problem or idea under some difference of angle. Each may 
have some difference of views to contribute, derived either 
from a different course of reading, or a different tenor of 
reflection, or perhaps a different train of experience. The 
advantages of colloquial discussion are not only often com- 
mensurate in degree to those of study, but they recommend 
themselves also as being different in M7td ; they are special 
and mi generis. It, must, therefore, be important that so 
great an oi^an of intellectual development should not be 
neutralized by mismanagement, as generally it is, or neglected 
through insensibility to its latent capacities. The importance 
of the subject should be measured by its relation to the 
interests of the intellect ; and on this principle we do not 
scruple to think that, in reviewing our own experience of 
the causes most cwnraonly at war with the free movement of 
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conversation as it ought to lie, we ate in ciieot contnbuting 
hints for a new chapter in any future " Essay on the Inipiove- 
inent of the Mind." Watts's book under that title la really 
of little practical use ; nor would it ever have been thought 
so had it not been patronized, in a spirit of partiianthip, by 
a particular section of religious dissentera.i Wherever that 
happens, the fortune of a hooi is made ; for the aectariaa 
impulse creates a sensible current in fiivour of the hook, anil 
the general or neutral reader yields passively to the motion 
of the current without knowing or caring to know whence it 
is derived. 

Our remarks must of necessity he cursory here, so tliat 
they will not need or permit much preparation ; hut one 
distinction which is likely to strike on some minds aa to 
the two different purposes of conversation ought to be 
noticed, since otherwise it will seem doubtful whether we 
have not confounded them, or, secondly, if we have not 
confounded them, which of the two it is that our remarks 
contemplate. In speaking above of conversation, we have 
fixed our view on those uses of conversation which ai* 
ministerial to intellectnai culture ; but, in relation to the 
majority of men, conversation is far less valuable as an organ 
of intellectual culture than of social enjoyment. For one 
man, interested in conversation as a means of advancing his 
studies, there are fifty men whose interest in conversation 
points exclusively to convivial pleasure. This, as heii^ a 
more estensivo function of conversation, is so far the more 
dignified function ; whilst, on the other hand, such a purpose 
as direct mental improvement seems by its superior gravity 
to challenge the higher rank. Yet, in fact^ even here the 
more general purpose of conversation takes precedency ; for, 
when dedicated to the objects of festal delight, conversation 
rises by its tendency to the rank of a fine art. It is true 
that not one man in a million rises to any distinction in 
this art ; nor, whatever France may conceit of herself, has 
any one nation, amongst other nations, a real precedency in 

' A repetition of De Quineey's opinion of Watts as given a«fa, 
pp. 28-29, But tlie sent^nca is of blundered structure : — " of Utile 
practical use j nor would it ever have been Uumght so " ! &c. — M. 
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this art. The aitists are rare iadeed but still tlit, art, as 
distinguished from the artist, may, by if& difflcultiei by thu 
quality of ila graces, and by the raiij,e of its possible bril- 
liances, take rank as a fine art , or, at all events locording 
to ita powers of execution, it tends to that rank ; whereas 
the best order of conversation that is simply ministerial to 
a purpose of use cannot pretend to a Li^'ker name than that 
of a metAanic art. But these di-.tinetions, though they would 
form the grounds of a separate treatment in a regular treatise 
on Conversation, may be practically neglected on this occasion, 
because the hints offered, by the generality of the terms iu 
whieh they express themselves, may be applied indifferently 
to either class of conversation. The main diseases, indeed, 
which obstruct the healthy movement of conversation recur 
everywhere ; and, alike whether the object be pleasure or 
profit in the free interchange of thouglit, almost universally 
that free interchange is obstructed in the very same way, — 
by the very same defect of any controlling principle for 
sustain!:^ the general rights and interests of the company, 
and by the same vices of self-indulgent iwlolence, or ol 
callous selfishness, or of insolent vanity, in the individual 
talkers. 

I/et us fall back on the recollections of our onn experience 
In the course of our life we have heard much of what was 
reputed to be the select conversation of the daj, and wo 
have heard many of those who figured at the moment as 
effective talkers; yet, in mere sincerity, and without a 
vestige of misanthropic retrospect, we must say that never 
once has it happened to us to come away from any displaj 
of that nature without intense disappointment ; and it always 
appeared to us that this failure (which soon ceased to be a 
disajtpointment) was inevitable by a necessity of the case. 
For here lay the stress of the difficulty ; almost all depends 
in most trials of skill upon the parity of those who are 
matehed against each other. An ^orant person supposes 
that to an able disputant it must be an advantage to have a 
feeble opponent j whereaa, on the contrary, it is ruin to him ; 
for he cannot display his own powers but through something 
of a corresponding powei in the resistance of his antagonist 
A brilliant fencer is lost and confounded in playing with a 
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novice; anU Hit, same th nj, tikes ilu,e i jk-Mii^ at ball 
or Lattledore or in darn, n^ where a poweiless partner does 
not enable yon to shine the more bnt leducea you to mere 
helplessness and takes the winl altogether out of your saiK 
Now, if by some rate ^,Dod lick the great talker the pro- 
tagonist, of the eveinug h-y been provided with a commensu 
rate second it is just possible thit something hke a brilliant 
" passage of arms ma> be the result — though much even 
in that case will depend on the chances of the moment for 
furnishing a fortunate theme and e\en then amongst the 
superior part of the company a feelii^ of deep vulgarity anl 
of mountebank display is inseparable from such an ostenta- 
tious dnel of wit. On the other hand, supposii^ yonr great 
talker to be received like any other visitor, and turned loose 
upon the company, then he must do one of two things : 
either he will talk upon ouM subjects specially tabooed to hia 
own private use, — in which case the great man has the air of 
a quack-doctor addressing a mob from a street stage ; or else 
he will talk like ordinary people upon popular topics — in 
which case the company, out of natural politeness that they 
may not seem to be staring at him as a hon ii ill haslen to 
meet him in the same style, the conversaticn will 1 ecome 
general, the great man will seem reasonille and well bied, 
hut at the same time, we grieve to say it, the ^reat man will 
have been extinguished by being drawn off from his eschnive 
ground. The dilemma, in short, is this .—If the great talker 
attempts the plan of showing off by firing cannon-shot when 
everybody else is content with musketry, then undoubtedly 
he produces an impression, but at the expense of insulating 
himself from the sympathies of the company, and standing 
aloof as a sort of monster hired to play tricks of funambulism 
for the night. Yet, again, if he contents himself with a 
musket like other people, then for its, from whom he modestly 
hides his talent under a bushel, in what respect is he dif- 
ferent from the man who has no such talent 1 

" If she be not fair to me, 
Whnt care I how fair she be ! " 

The reader, therefore, may take it, upon the a priori logic 
of tliia dilemma, or upon the evidence of our own experience. 
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tliat all reputatioa for brilliant talking w a vieionary thing, 
and rests upon a sheer impossibility : viz. upon such a histrionic 
performance in a state of insulation from the rest of the com- 
pany as could not be effected, even for a single time, without 
a rare and difficult collusion, and could not, even for that 
single time, be endurable to a man of delicate and honour- 
able sensibilities. 

Yet surely Coleridge had such a reputation, and without 
needing any collusion at all f for Coleridge, unless he could 
have all the talk, would have none. But Oien this was not 
conversation. It was not colloqwiy/m, or talking mth the 
company, but olloguiv/ni, or talking to the company. As 
Madame de Stael observed, Coleridge talked, and cmdd talk, 
only by monologue. Such a mode of systematic trespass 
upon the conversational rights of a whole party gathered 
together under pretence of amusement is fatal to every pur- 
pose of social intercourse, whether that purpose be connected 
with direct use and the service of the intellect, or with the 
general graces and amenities of life. The result is the same 
under whatever impulse such an outrage is practised ; but 
the impulse is not always the same ; it varies, and so far the 
criminal intention varies. In some people this gross excess 
takes its rise in pure arrc^nce. They are fully aware of 
their own intrusion upon the genera! privileges of the com- 
pany ; they are aware of the temper in which it is Hkely to 
be received ; but they persist wilfully in the wroi^, as a sort 
of honif^e levied compnlsorily upon those who may wish to 
resist it, but hardly can do so without a violent inteimption, 
wearing the same shape of indecorum as that which they 
resent. In most people, however, it is not arrogance which 
prompts this capita! offence against social rights, but a bhnd 
selfishness, yielding passively to its own instincts, without 
being distinctly aware of the degree in which this self-indul- 
gence trespasses on the rights of others. We see the same 
temper illustrated at times in travelling. A brutal person, 
as we are disposed at first to pronounce him, but more fre- 
quently one who yields unconsciously to a lethargy of 
selfishness, plants himself at the public fireplace, so as to 
exclude his fellow-travellers from all but a fraction of the 
warmth. Yet he does not do this in a spirit of wilful 
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aggresision upon others ; he has but a glimmering suspicion 
of the odious shape which hiiS own act assumes to others, for 
the luxurious torpor of self-indulgence has extended its mists 
to the energy and clearness of his perceptions. Meantime, 
Coleridge's habit of soliloquizing thi'ongh a whole evening 
of four or iive hours had its origin neither in arrogance nor 
in absolute selfishness. Tlie fact was that he cmUd not talk 
unless he were uninterrupted, and unless he were able to 
count upon this concession from the company. It was a 
silent contract between him and his hearers that nobody 
should speak but himselt If any man objected to this 
arrangeutent, why did he come 1 For, the custom of the 
place, the lex loei, being notorious, by coming at all he was 
understood to profess his allegiance to the autocrat who pre- 
sided. It was not, therefore, by au insolent usiu^ation that 
Coleridge persisted in monolc^y through his whole life, but 
in virtue of a concession from the kindness and respect of his 
friends. You could not be angry with him for using bis 
privilege, for it was a privilege conferred by others, and a 
privilege which he was ready to resign as soon as any man 
demurred to it But, though reconciled to it by these con- 
siderations, and by the ability with which he used it, you 
could not but feel that it worked ill for all parties. Himself 
it tempted oftentimes into pure garrulity of egotism, and tho 
listeners it reduced to a state of debilitated sympathy or of 
absolute torpor. Prevented by the custom from putting 
questions, from proposing doubts, from asking for explana- 
tions, reacting by no mode of mental activity, and condemned 
also to the mental distress of hearing opinions or doctrines 
stream past them by flights which they must not arrest for & 
moment so as even to take a note of them, and which yet 
they could not often understand, or, seeming to understand, 
could not always approve, the audience sank at times into 
a listless condition of inanimate vacuity. To be acted upon 
for ever, but never to react, is fatal to the very powers by 
which sympathy must grow, or by which intelligent admi- 
ration can be evoked. For bis own sake, it waa Coleridge's 
interest to have forced his bearers into the active commerce 
of question and answer, of objection and demur. Not other- 
wise was it possible that even the attention could be kept 
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imng Bodety) of narrators or raconteii/n. This is a shocking 
anomaly in the code of French good taste as applied to con- 
versation. Of all the bores whom man in his folly hesitates 
to hang, and Heaven in its mysterious wisdom suffers to 
piopj^te their species, the moet insufferable is the teller of 
" good stories," — a nuisance that should be put down by 
cudgelling, a submersion in horse-ponds, or any mode of 
abatement, as summarily as men would combine to suffocate 
a vampire or a mad dog. This case excepted, however, the 
French have the keenest possible sense of all that is odious 
and all that is ludicrous in prosing, and universally have a 
horror of des longueurs. It is not strange, therefore, that 
Madame de StaSl noticed little as extraordinaiy in Coleridge 
beyond this one capital monstrosity of unlimited soliloquy, 
— that being a peculiarity which she never could have 
witnessed in Prance ; and, considering the burnish of her 
French tastes in all that concerned colloquial characteristic.:, 
it is creditable to her forbearance that she noticed even this 
rather as a memorable fact than as the inhuman fault which 
it was. On the other hand, Coleridge was not so forbearing 
as regarded the brilliant French lady. He spoke of her to 
ourselves as a very frivolous person, and in short summary 
terms that disdained to linger on a subject bo inconsiderable. 
It is remarkable that Goethe and Schiller both conversed 
with Madame de Staiil, like Coleridge, and both spoke of her 
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afterwards in the same disparaging terms as Coleridge. But 
it is equally remarkable that Baron William, Humboldt, who 
was personally acquainted with aU tlie four parties — Wadanie 
de Stacl, Goethe, Schiller, and Coleridge — gave it as his 
opinion (in letters subsequently pubLshed) that the lady had 
been calumniated through a very ignoble cause, — viz- mere 
ignorance of the French language, or at least non-familiarity 
with the fluencies of oral French. Neitier Goethe nor 
SoMller, though well acquainted with, written French, had 
any command of it for purposes of rapid conversation ; and 
Humboldt supposes that mere spite at the trouble which they 
found in limping after the lady so as to catch one thought 
that she uttered had been the true cause of their unfavour- 
able sentence upon her. Not malice aforethought, so much 
as vindictive fury for the sufleringa they had endured, 
accounted for their severity in the opinion of the diplomatic 
baron. He did not extend the same explanation to Cole- 
ridge's case, — because, though even then ia habits of inter- 
course with Coleridge, he had not heard of his interview 
with the lady, nor of the results from that interview ; else 
what was true of the two German wits was true a fortiori of 
Coleridge. The Germans at least read French, and talked it 
slowly, and occasionally understood it when talked by others ; 
but Coleridge did none of these things. We are all of us 
well aware that Madame de Stael was fuit a trifler : nay, 
that she gave utterance at times to truths as worthy to be 
lield oracular as any that were uttered by the three inspired 
wits,— all philosophers, and bound to truth, but all poets, 
and privileged to be wayward. Thus we may collect from 
these anecdotes that people accustomed to colloquial des- 
potism, and who wield a sceptre within a circle of Uieir own, 
ace no longer capable of impartial judgments, and do not 
accommodate themselves with patience, or even with justice, 
to the pretensions of rivals ; and, were it only for this result 
of conversational tyranny, it calls clamorously for extinction 
by some combined action upon the part of society. 

Is such a combination on the part of society possible as a 
sustained effort 1 We imagine that it is in these times, and 
will he more so in the times which are coming. Formerly 
the social meetings of men and women, except only in capital 
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memento carries with it no peisonality. For instance, in 
tlie Koman law - courts, no advocate complaineJ. of the 
clepsydra, or water time-piece, which regulated the duration 
of his pleadings. Now, such a contrivance would not he 
impracticable at an after-dinner talk. To invert the clepsydra, 
when all the water had run out, would be an act open to any 
one of the gueets, and liable to no miseonstmction when this 
check was generally applied, and understood to he a simple 
expression of public defence, not of private rudeness or 
personality. The clepsydra ought to be filled with some 
brilliantly-coloured fluid, to be placed in the centre of the 
table, and with the capacity, at the very most, of tlie little 
minute-glasses used for regulafii^ the boiling of eggs. It 
would obviously he insupportably tedious to turn the glass 
every two or three minutes ; but to do so occasionally would 
avail as a suflicient memento to the company. 2d, Con- 
vepsation suffers from the wait of some discretional power 
lodged in an individual for controlling its movement*. 
Very often it sinks into flats of insipidity through mere 
accident. Some trifle has turned its current upon ground 
where few of the company have anything to say : the com- 
merce of thought languishes ; and the consciousness that it 
is lai^uishi]^ about a narrow circle, " unde pedera proferre 
pudor vetat," operates for a general refrigeration of the com- 
pany. Now, the ancient Greeks had an officer appointed 
over every convivial meeting, whose functions applied to all 
cases of donht or interruption that could threaten the genial 
harmony, or, perhaps, the genial movement intellectually, of 
the company. We also have such officers, — ^presidents, vice- 
presidents, &c. ; and we need only to extend their powers 
so that they may exercise over the movement of the con- 
versation the beneficial influence of the Athenian symposia/rch. 
At present the evil is that conversation has no authorized 
originator ; it is servile to the accidents of the moment, and 
generally these accidents are merely verbal Some word or 
some name is dropped casually in the course of an illustra- 
tion ; and that is allowed to surest a topic, though neither 
interesting to the nM^jority of the persons present, nor leading 
naturally into other collateral topics that are more sa 
Now, in such cases it wiU be the business of the symposiarch 
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to restore the interrat of the conversation, and to rekindle its 
animation, by recalling it from any tracks of dulness or 
sterility into which it may have rambled. The natural 
excursivetiess of colloquial intercourse, its tendency to advance 
by subtle links of association, is one of its advant^es ; but 
mere voffra/nry from positive acquiescence in the direction 
given to it by chance or by any verbal accident is amongst 
ite worst diseases. The business of the symposiarch will be 
to watch these morbid tendencies, wliich are not the 
deviations of graceful freedom, but the distortiona of im- 
becility and coliapse. His business it will also be to derive 
occasions of discussion bearing a general and permanent 
interest from the fleeting events or the casual disputes of the 
day. His business again it will be to bring l)adc a subject 
that has been imperfectly discussed, and has yielded but half 
of the interest wliich it promises, under the interruption of 
any accident which may have carried the thoughts of the 
company into less attractive channels. Lastly, it should be 
an express office of education to form a particular style, 
cleansed from verbiage, from elaborate parenthesis, and from 
circumlocution, 1 as the only style fitted for a purpose which 
is one of pure enjoyment, and where every moment used by 
the speaker is deducted from a public stock. 

Many other suggestions for the improvement of conver- 
sation might be brought forward within ampler limits ; and 
especially for thit cla-a of conversation which moves by 
discussion a whole code of regulations might be proposed 
that would equally promote the mteiests of the individual 
speakers and the pubhc intereats of the truth involved in the 
question discussed Meantinie nol xly is more aware than 
we are that no style of converiation s more essentially vulgar 
tlian that wh ch moves 1 v dispi tation. This is the vice of 
the young and the inexperienced but especially of those 
amongst them who are fush from academic life. But dis- 
cussion is not nccesaar ly disputation and the two orders of 
conversation — iiut, on the one hand which contemplates an 
interest of knowledgL and of tht self-developing intellect; 

' Circumlo x 
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' Published in TaU's Maga^tie for Deceniber 1833 and June 1839, 
with this foe the full title ; — " A Brief Appraisal of the Greek Litera- 
" ture in its Foremost Fretensious ; By way of Counsel to Adults who 
" are hesitating as to the Propriety of Studying the Greek Limguage 
" with a, Tiew to the Literature ; and by way of consolation to tho3« 
" whoin cirennistauces have obliged to lay aside that plan. By Thooias 
" De Quinoey." The paper was not reprinted in DeQuincey's Collect- 
ive Edition ; nor is it in the American CoIJoctive EOition. See 
remarlts in Editor's Preface to this volume.— M, 
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to its own merits, and to the numerous "issues" (foiensically 
speaking) depending upon it ; nor, in. the second place, has 
ever received such an adjudication as was satisfactory even at 
(A« moment. For, he it remembered, after all, thiit any 
provisional adjudication — onegromng out of the fashion or 
taste of a single era — could not, at any rate, be binding for a 
different era. A judgment which met the approbation of 
Si>en3er could haidly have satisfied Dryden, Jiov another 
which satisiied Pope have been recognised as authentic by 
ua of the year 1838, It is the normal or exemplary con- 
dition of the human mind, its ideal condition, not its 
abnormal condition as seen in the transitory modes and 
fashions of its taste or its opinions, which only 
" Cnn lay great bases for eternity ", 
or give even a colourable permanence to any decision in a 
matter so large, so perplexed, so profound, as this great 
pending suit between antiquity and ourselves — tetmeen the 
junior men of this earth and ourselves, the seniors, as Lord 
Bacon reasonably calls us. Appeals will be brought ad in- 
finitum — we ourselves shall bring appeals — to set aside any 
judgment that may be given, until something more is con- 
sulted than individual taste ; better evidence broi^bt for- 
ward than the result of individual readily; something 
higher laid down as the gmmnds of judgment, as the very 
principles of the jurisprudence which controls the court, than 
those vague re^mnsa prudentum, countersigned by tlie great 
name, perhaps, of Aristotle, but still too often mere products 
of local convenience, of inexperience, of experience too 
limited and exclusively Grecian, or of absolute caprice — 
rules, in. short, which are themselves not less truly sub judice 
and liable to appeal than that very appeal cause to which 
they are applied as decisive. 

We have remarked that it is no mystery why the decision 
sliould have gone pretty uniformly in favour of the ancients; 
for here is the dilemma ;— A man, attempting this problem, 
w or is not a classical scholar. If lie is, then he has already 
received a bias in his judgment ; he is a bribed man, bribed 
by his vanity ; and is liable to be challenged as one of the 
judges. If iie is not, then he is but imperfectly qualified — 
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iEapeifectlj as respects his knowledge and powers ; whilst, 
even, as respects his mil and affections, it may he alleged 
that he also is under a bias and a corrupt influence ; his 
interest being no less ohvious to undervalue a literature 
which, as to him, is tabooed and under loclr and key than 
his opponent's iiS to put a prepoal«io«a value upon that 
linowlei%e which very probably m the one sole advantageous 
distinction between him and his neighbours. 

We might cite an illustration from the French literary 
history on this very point. Every nation in turn has had its 
rows in this great quarrel; which is, in feet, coextensive 
with the controversies upon hnman nature itself. The 
Preneh, of course, have had theirs — solemn tournaments, 
single duels, casual "turn-ups," and regular "stand-up" 
fights. The most celebrated of tliese was in the beginning 
of the last century, when, amongst others who acted as 
bottle-holders, umpires, &c., two champions in particular 
"peeled" and fought a conaderable number of rounds, 
mutually administering severe punishment, and both coming 
out of the ring disfigured: these were M. la Motte and 
Madame Dacier.^ But Motte was the foyourile at first ; and 
once he got Dacier "into chancery," and "fibbed" her twice 
round the ropes, so that she became a truly pitiable and 
delightful spectacle to the connoisseurs in fibbing and blood- 
shed. But here lay the difference : Motte was a hard Litter; 
he was a clever man, and {which all clever men are not) a 
man of sense ; but, like Shafcspere, he had no Greek. On 
the other hand, Dacier had nothii^ but Greek. A certain 
abb^ at that time amused all Paris with his caricatures of 
this Madame Dacier ; " who," said he, " ot^ht to be cooking 
her husband's dinner, and darning his stockings, instead of 
skirmishing and tilting with Gredan spears ; toi be it 
known tliat, after all her nut cooking and her not darning, she 
is as poor a scholar as her injured husband is a good one." 
Acd (Aere the abbd was right ; witness the husband's Horace, 
in 9 vols,, against the wife's Homer, However, this was not 
generally understood. The lady, it was believed, waded 

' Anthony Homlart de la Motte, French critic, 1872-1731 ; Anne 
Dacier, French critic and scholar, 1664-1720 (wife of Andre Dacier, 
also adiolar and critic). — M. 
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petticoat-deep in Greelc clover ; and in any Grecian field of 
dispnte, naturally elie must be in ttc right as against one 
who barely knew his own language and a little Latin. 
Motte was, therefore, thought hy most people to have come 
off second best For, as soon as ever he opened thus — 
"Madame, it seems to nie that, agreeably to all common 
sense or common decorum, the Greek poet should here 
- ■■■■■ ■■ ," instantly, without listening to his at^ument, the 
intrepid Amazon replied {i^roSpa tSova-a), " You foolish man ! 
you remarkably silly man ! — that is because you know no 
better ; and the reason you know no better, is because you 
do not understand ton ^apameibom^nes as I do." Tint 
d'apameibomenos fell like a hand-grenade amongst Motte's 
papers, and blew him up effectually in the opinion of the 
multitude. No matter what he might say in reply — no 
matter how reasonable, how unanswerable — that one spell 
of " No Greek ! no Greek ! " availed as a talisman to the 
lady both for offence and defence, and refuted all syllogisms 
and all eloquence as effectually as the cry oi A la lamterne ! 
in the sam unt y m fourscore years after. 

So it w U alwa b Those who (like Madame Dacier) 
possess no a npl hm nt ftwf Greek will, of necessity, set a 
superhuman al p n that literature in all its paits t« 
which th wn na w skill becomes an available key. 
Besides that, an! ah e this coarse and conscious motive 

for overrating that which reacts with an equal and answer- 
able overrating upon their own little philological attainments, 
there is another agency at work, and quite unconsciously to 
the subjects of that agency, in disturbing the sanity of any 
estimate they may make of a foreign literature. It is the habit 
(well known to x)sycholc^sts)of transferring to anything created 
by our own skill, or which reflects our own skill, as if it lay 
causatively and objectively '^ in the reflecting thing itself, that 
pleasurablg power which in very truth belongs subjectively ^ to 
the mind of him who surveys it, from conscious success in the 

^ (Hgeciivdy and aiibjectivdij are lerms somewhat too metaphysical ; 
bnt they are so indiapensablu to nccurate thinking that we are inclined 
to show them some indulgence ; and the more so In cases where the 
mere position and connexion of the words are half sufficient to explain 
their application. 
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exercise of his own energies. Hence it is that we see daily 
without surprise young ladies hanging enaniQured over the 
pages of an Italian author, and calling attention to trivial 
commonplaces, such as, clothed in plain mother- English, 
would have been more repulsive to them than the d^inc- 
tions of a theolt^ian or the counsels of a great-grandmother. 
They mistake for a pleasure yielded by the author what is 
in fact the pleasure attending their own success in mastering 
what was lately an insuperable difficulty. 

It is indeed a pitiable spectacle to any man of sense and 
feeling who happens to be really familiar with the golden 
treasures of his own ancestial literature, and a spectacle 
which moves alternately scorn, and soriiw, to see young 
people squandering their time ind painful study upon 
writers not fit to unloose the shoes latohets ol many amongst 
their own compatriots, making pimful and remote voyages 
after the drossy refuse, when the pure gold lies neglected at 
their feet. Too often he is remmded of a case which is stiil 
sometimes to be witnessed in London. Now and then it 
will happen that a lover of art, modern or antique alike, 
according to its eicellence, will find himself honoured by an 
invitation from some millwnaire, or some towering grandee, 
to " assist," as the phrase is, at the opening of a case newly 
landed from the Tiber or the Amo, and fraught (aa he is 
assured) with the veiy gems of Italian art, intermingled 
besides with many genuine antiques. He goes ; the cases are 
solemnly disgorged ; adulatory hangers-on, calling themselves 
artists, and, at all events, bo much so as to appreciate the 
solemn farce enacted, stand by uttering hollow applauses of 
my Lord's taste, and endeavouring to play upon the tinkling 
cymbals of spurious enthusiasm : whilst every man of real 
discernment perceives at a glance the mere refuse and sweep- 
ing of a third-rate stiidio, such as many a native artist would 
disdain to turn out of his bauds, and antiques such as could 
be produced, with a month's notice, by cart-loads in many 
an obscure comer of London. Yet for this rubbish has the 
great man taken a painful tour ; compassed land and sea ; 
paid away in exchange a king's ransom ; and now claims on 
their behalf the very humblest homage of artists who are 
taxed with the basest envy if they refuse il, and who, mean- 
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tiiwe, cannot in sincerity loot upon the trumpery with other 
feelings than such as the potter's wheel, if (like Ezekiel's 
wheels) it were iuatiuct with spirit, would entertain for the 
vilest of its own creations — culinary or "post-culinary" 
mugs and jugs. We, the writers of this paper, are not artists, 
are not connected with artiste, God knoiva it^ as well as 
Mi. Tait.^ And yet, upon the geaeia! principle of sympathy 
with native merit, and of disgust towards all aifecfation, we 
cannot but recall such anecdotes with scorn ; and often we 
recollect the stories recoided hy poor Benvenuto Cellini, that 
dissolute but brilliant vagabond,^ who (like oni own British 
artists) was sometimes upbraided with the degeneracy of 
modem art^ and, upon his humbly requesting some evidence, 
received, by way of practical answer, a sculptured gem or 
vase, perhaps with a scornful demand of — when would he be 
able to produce anything like thal« " Eh, Master Ben ? 
Fancy we must wait a few centuries or so before you'll be 
ready with the fellow of this." And, lo ! on looking into 
some hidden angle of the beautiful production, pooi Cellini 
discovered his own private mark, the supposed antique having 
been a pure foi^ery of his own. Such cases remind one too 
forcibly of the pretty Horatian tale where, in a contest 
between two men who undertake to mimic a p^s grunting, 
be who happens to be the favourite of the audience is 
" 1 to the echo for his felicitous execution, and 
^ored, whilst the other man is hissed off the 
stage, and well kicked by a band of amateurs and cogno- 
scenti, as a poor miserable cops^ist and impostor ; but, unfor- 
tunately for the credit of his exploders, he has just time, 
before they have quite kicked him off, for exposing to view 
the real pig concealed under his cloak, which pig it was, and 
not himself, that had been the artist — forced by pinches into 
" mimicry " of his own porcine music Of all baffled con- 
noisseurs, surely these Eoman pig-fanciets must have looked 
the most confounded. Yet there is no knowing ; and we 
ourselves have a clever friend, but rather too given to 
subtilising, who contends, upon some argument not perfectly 

' The proprietor and main editor of Taii'a Magaidne. — M. 
= Benvenuto Cellini, Italian artist (1600-1670) ; whose antohio- 
graphy is one of the most curioua and ioteresting of books. — M. 
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intelligilile to us, that Horace was not so conclusive in his 
logic as he fancied ; that the real pig might not have an 
" ideal " oi normal squeak, hut a peculiar and non-representa- 
tive squeak ; and that, after all, the nian might deserve the 
" thresliing " he got Well, it may be so ; but, however, the 
Roman audience, wrong or not, for once fencied themselves 
in the wrong ; and we cannot but regret that our own 
ungenerous disparagers of native merit, and exclusive eulo- 
gisers of the dwid or the alien — of those only " qju>s Libitina 
m«mvit," or whom oceans divide from us — are not now and 
then open to the same palpable refutation, as they are cer- 
tainly guilty of the same mean error, in prejudging the 
whole question, and refusing to listen even to the plain 
evidence of their own feelings, or, in some cases, to the 

From this preface it is already abundantJy clear what side 
Mw taie in this dispute about modern literature and the 
antique.^ And we now propose to justify our leaning by ft 
general review of the Pagan authors in their elder section — 
that is, the Grecians. These will he enot^h in all con- 
science for one essay ; and even for them we meditate a very 
cursory inquest ; not such as would sufflee in a grand cere- 
monial day of battle — a justum pfmUv/ia, as a Roman would 
call it — but in a mere perfunctory skirmish, or (if the reader 
objects to that word as pedantic, though, really, it is a highly 
favoured word amongst ancient divines, and with many a 

' 111 general usage "the antique" is a pliraae limited to the 
expression of art ; but improperly so. It Is qnil^ as legitimately nsed 
to denote the lUeratvrs of ancieat times, in cflntmdistiaction to the 
modern. Aa t* tlie term classiixU, thongh generally employed tis 
equivalent to Greek and Boman, tlie reader must not forget tliat this 
is quite a false limitation, contradicting the very reason for applying 
the ivord in amy sense to literature. For the application arose tJins : — 
The social hody of Borne being divided into six classes, of which the 
lowest was the sixth, it followed that the highest was the first. Thence, 
by a natural process common to most languages, those who belonged 
to tills highest had no number at all aas^ed to them. The very 
absence of a number, the calling them classici, implied that tliey be- 
longed to the class empliatically, or par exsdlence. The classics meant, 
th^efore, the grandees Id social consideratioa ; and thence by analogy 
in literature. But, if this analogy be transferred from Bonietj) Greece, 
where it had no corresponding root in civic arrangement, — then, by 
parity of reason, to all nations. 
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Who has read Aleiander Ross over")' — 

why, in that case, let U3 indulge his fastidious taste by call- 
ing it an autoschediastic combat, — to wHoli, surely, there can 
be no such objection. And, as the manner of the combat is 
autosehediastic or extemporaneous, and to meet a hurried 
occasion, so is the reader to imderatand that the object of our 
disputation is not the learned, bnt the unlearned student, 
and our purpose not so much to discontent the one with 
his painful acquisitions as to console the other under what, 
upon the old principle of omne ignotwm, 'pro magnifico, he is 
too apt to imagine his irreparable disadvantages. We set 
before us as our especial auditor the reasonable man of plain 
sense but strong feeling, who wishes to know how much he 
has lost, and what injury the gods did him when, though 
making him perhaps poetical, they cut short his allowance 
of Latin, and, as to Greek, gave him not a jot more than a 
cow has in her side pocket 

Let UB begin at the beginning, — and that, as every- 
body knows, is Homer. He is, indeed, so much at the 
beginning that for that very reason (if even there were no 
other) he is, and will be evermore, supremely interesting. 
Is the unlearned reader aware of his i^e 1 Upon that point 
there are more hypotheses than one or even two. Some 
there are among the chronologers who make him eleven hun- 
dred years anterior to Christ But those who allow him 
least place hira more than nine — that is, about two centuries 
before the establishment of the Grecian Olympiads, and 
(which is pretty nearly the same thing as regards time) before 
Romulus and Eemus. Such an antiquity as this, even on its 
own account, is a reasonable object of interest. A poet to 
whom the great-grandfather of old Ancus Martius (his grand- 
father, did we say— that is, ai>us1 — nay, his ahaeus, his 
afavTis, hifl triiarms) looked back as to one in a hne with his 
remote ancestor,— a poet who, if he travelled about as ex- 
tensively aa some have supposed hira to do, or even as his 
own countryman Herodotus most certainly did five or sii 

' The immortal ihyme in HwUfrraa whiob con)«rves the memory 
of the voluminous seventeenth -century divine and author Alexander 
Rosa (1590-1654), Scottish by birth, but caturalised in England.— M. 
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m any lai^er sense junior than as we ourselves are junior U> 
Chaucer, — purely and excluaively with regard to these pre- 
tensions backed and supported by an aiiticLue form of an 
antique language, the most comprehensive and the most 
melodious in the world, — would, could, should, ought to, 
merit a iilial attention, and perhaps, with those who had 
waggon-loads of time to spare, might plead the benefit, be- 
yond most of those in whose favour it was enacted, of that 
Horatian rule— 

" vos exemplaria Grfeoa 
NocturuR varaatB marni, versate diurna." 

lu fact, when we recollect that, in round numbers, we our- 
selves may be considered as two thousand years in advance 
of Christ, and that (by assuming less even than a mean be- 
tween the different dates assigned to Homer) he stands a 
thousand years before Christ, we find between Homer and 
ourselves a gulf of three thousand years, or about one clear 
half of the total extent which we grant to the present 
duration of our planet. This in itself is so sublime a cir- 
cumstance in the relations of Homer to our era, and the 
sense of power is so delightfully titOlated to that man's 
feeling who, by means of Greek, and a very moderate skill 
in this fine language, is able to grasp the awful span, the 
vast arch of which one foot rests upon 1838 and the other 
almost upon the War of Troy, — the mighty rainbow which, 
like the Archangel in the Revelation, plants its western limb 
amongst the carnage and the magnificence of Waterloo, and the 
other amidst the vanishinggleamsand the dusty clouds of Aga- 
memnon's rearguard, — that we may pardon a little exultation 
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to the man wbo can actually mutter to liimself, aa he rides 
home of a auniiner evening, the very words and vooil Jimsic 
of the old bliud man at whose command 

"the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rose to i^lie niuriaiu-a of the voiceM sea," 

But pleasures in this world fortunately ara without end. 
And every mar, after all, lias many pleasures peculiar 
to himself — pleasures which no man shares with him, even 
as he is shut out from many of other men. To renounce 
one in particular is no subject for sorrow, so long as many 
remain in that very class equal or superior. Ellwood the 
Quaker had a. luiury which none of us wiU ever have, in 
hearing the very voice and utterance of a poet quite as hlind 
as Homer, and by many a thousand times more sublime.^ 
And yet Ellwood was not perhaps much happier for that. 
For {now to proceed, reader) abstract from his sublime anti- 
quity, and his being the very earliest of authors — allowance 
made for one or two Hebrew writers (who, being inspired, 
are scarcely to be viewed as human competitors), — Low much 
is there in Homer, intrtneically in Homer, stripped of his fine 
draperies of time and circumstance, — in the naked Homer, dis- 
apparelled of the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
antiquity, — to remunerate a miin for his labour in acquiring 
Greek ? Jlen think very differently about what mU re- 
munerate any given labour. A fool (professional fool) in 
Shakspere ascertains, by a natural process of logic, that a 
" remuneration " means a tesiem, which is just sixpence, 
and two remunerations, therefore, a testoon, or one shilling. 
But many men will consider the same service ill paid by a 
thousand pounds. So of the reimbursement for learning a 
language. Lord Camden is said to have learned Spanish 
merely to eiyoy Don Quixote more racily. Cato, the elder 
Cato, after abusing Greek throughout his life, sat dottTi in 
extreme old age to study it ; and wherefore 1 Mr. Coleridge 

' Thomas Ellwood, the young Qivalier who knew Milton in his 
later years and blindness, visited him at the cottage in Chalfont-St.- 
Giles's, Bnckii^hanishire, where he spent some months of 1665-6 to 
avoid tlie Great Plagne in London, and hod the honour of heing then 
allowed to read Paradise Lost while it was still in niaiinscript. — M. 
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mentions an auttor in whom, upon opening his pages with 
other expectations, he stmnbled upon the following fragrant 
passage; — " But from, this frivolous digression upon philo- 
BOphj and the fine arts let us return to a subject too little 
understood or appreciated in. these sceptical days— the sub- 
ject of dung." Now, that was precisely the course of thought 
with this old censorious Cato. So long as Greek offered, or 
seemed to offer, nothing but philosophy or poetry, he was 
clamorous against Greek ; but he began to thaw and melt a 
little upon the charms of Greek — he " owned the soft 
impeachment," — when he heard of some Grecian tnatises 
upon beOMs and turnips ; and, finally, he eank under ita 
voluptuous seductions when he huinl of others upon dung 
There are, therefore, as different notions about a ' remuner 
ation ' in this case as the poor fool had met with in his case. 
We, however, unappalled by the had names of " Goth," 
"Tandal," and so forth, shall honestly lay before the reader 
oar notions. 

When Dryden wrote his famous, indeed matchless, epi- 
gram upon the three great masters {or reputed masters) of the 
Epopee,^ he found himself at no loss to characterise the last 
of the triad : no matter what qualities he imputed to the 
first and the second, he knew himself safe in imputing them 
all to the third. The mighty modern had everything that 
his predecessors were ever thought to have, as well as some- 
thing beside.^ So he espressed the surpassing grandeur of 
1 Drjden'a famous lines on Homer, Virgil, and Milton, fiist printed 
under the portrait of Milton prefixed to Tonson's illvistratBd folio edi- 
tion of PanulUe Lost in 1688 :— 

' ' Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

G^reel^e, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thonght snrpsssed ; 

The next in mi^esty ; in both the last. 

The forca of Natnre ocntld no further go : 

To make a third, she joined the former two." — ^M. 
' The heanty of tliis famoas epigram lies In ihe/ona of the con- 
ception. The first had A ; the second hud B ; and, when Natnre, to 
furnish out a third, should have given him C, she found that A and 
B had already ejhaasted her cycle, and that she could distingnieh her 
third great favourite only hy giving him both A and B in comhination. 
But tlie filling up of this outline is imperfect ; for the A {loftiness) 
and the B {utajaty) are one and the same quality under different 
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Milton by saying that in him Nature had embodied, by con- 
centration as in one focus, whatever excellencies she had 
scattered separately aiuoi^st hei earlier favourites. But, in 
strict regard to the facts, this is far from beii^ a faithful 
Btateiuent of the relations between Milton and his elder 
brothers of the Epos. In sublimity, if that is what Drydeii 
meant by " loftiness of thought," it is not so fair to class 
Milton with the greatest of poets as to class hiin apart, re-, 
tired from all others, secjuestered, "sole-sitting by the shores 
of old romance." In other poeta, — in Dante, for example, — 
there may be rays, gleams, sudden comscationa, casual scin- 
tillations, of the sublime ; but, for any continuous and sus- 
tained blaae of the sublime, it is in vain to look for it 
except in Milton, making allowances (as before) for the in- 
spired sublimities of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and of the great 
Evangelist's Revelations. As to Homer, no critic who writes 
from personal and dwect knowledge on the one hand, or who 
understands the value of words on the other, ever contended 
in any critical sense for sublimity as a quality to which he 
had the slightest pretensions. What ! not Longiniis?^ If 
he did, it would have been of little conse<juenoe ; for he had 
no field of comparison, as we, — knowing no literature but one, 
whereas -we have a range of seven nr eight- But he did 
not. To v\fijkoyf^ or the elevated, in the Longinian sense, 

' Dioajsins Cassiua Loi^^ns, Grreek pliilosoptier aad rhetorician 
of the third century (213-273), beat remambered now for his treiitisB 
Jlepi CfoiK, generiillr translated "Of the Snblime." — M. 

^ Because the Latin word si^limig is applied to objects soaring np- 
warda, oi floating aloft, or at an aerisl altitude, and bee3.u9e the word 
does sometimes correspond to om idea of the snblime (in which the 
Dotian of he^ht is united with the notion of moral grandeur), aod be- 
cause, in the eioessive yaguenesa and lawless latilndinnrianiani of our 
common Greek Lexicons, the word vipos ia translated, inter aiia, by 
tJ siMiiae, sailiinilas, &c. — hence it has happened that the title of 
the litQa eaany ascribed to Longinua, Uepl iifois, is usually rendered 
into English Concemiitg the St^ime. But the idea of the Sublime, as 
defined, cixcnmscribed, and circumstantiated, in English literature — 
an idea altcgether of Englisli growth — the SniKme bi/ way qf polar 
anlilhesis to the Beautiful, had n ' t n « am ngbt ' nt ritics ; 
consequently it could have no exp ss n It a great th ught, a 
tma thought, a demonstratila th gbt th t t)i S bl m a. thus 
ascertained, and in contraposition toth Be tflgrw p n the 
basis of sexaal distinctions,— th ^bl m rr pond g t th male, 
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expressed all, no matter of what origin, of what tendency, 
which gives a. chawicter of life and animation to composition 
— whatever raises it above the dead level of flat prosaic styl& 
Emphasis, or what in an artist's sense gives relief to a passage, 
causing it to stand forward and in advance of what surrounds it 
— that is the predominating idea in the "sublime" of Longinus. 
And this explains what otherwise has perplexed his modern 
.interpreters — viz. that amongst the elements of his sublime 
he rants even the pathetic, i.e. (say they) what hy connecting 
itself with the depressing passion of grief is the very counter- 
agent to the elevating affection of the sublime. True, most 
sapient sirs, my very worthy and approved good masters ; 
hut that very consideration should have taught you to loot 
hack, and reconsider your translation of the capital word 
v^os. It was rather too late in the day, when you had 
waded half-seas over in your ti'anslation, to iind out either that 
you yourselves were ignoramuses, or that your principal was 
an asB. " Eetuming were as tedious as go o'er"; and any 
man might guess how you would settle such a dilemma. It 
is, according to you, a little oversight of ywur principal : 
"kuTnaman, aliquid paesus est!' We, on the other hand, 
affirm that, if an error at all on the part of Longinus, it is 
too monstrous for any man to have " overlooked." As long 
as he could see a piie-staff, he must have seen that And, 
therefore, we revert to out view of the case — viz. that it is 
yourselves who have committed the blunder, in translating 
by the Latin word sublirrds ^ at all, but still more after it 
had received new determinations under modem usage. 

and the Beantiful, its anti-pole, corresponding to the female. Behold I 
we show you a mystery ! 

^ No word has ever given 90 much trouble to modem critics as ttis 
very word (now under discuasion) of the suUisie, To those who have 
little Greek and no Latin it is necessary in the first place that we 
should state what are the most obvious olemeats of Uie word. 
According to the noble army of etymole^sta, they are these two 
Latin words — *ui, under, and limtts, mud. Oh I gemini 1 who would 
have thought of groping for the sublime in such a situation as that 1 — 
unless indeed, it were that writer cited by Mr. Coleridge, and just 
now referred to by ourselves, who complains of frivolous modem 
readers, as not being able to raise and sequester their thoughts to the 
ahatract consideration of dung. Hence it has followed that moat 
people have quarrelled with the etymology. Whereupon the late I>r. 
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Now, tliei^fore, after tiis explanation, recurring to the 
Longinian critiques upon Homer, it will avail any idolater ol 
Homer but little, it will affect us not much, to mention tliat 
Longiims makes frequent reference to the Iliad as the great 
eourc« of the sublime — 



for, as respected Grecian, poets, and as respected his sense of 
the word, it cannot he denied that Homer was such. He 
wafi the great well-head of inspiration to the Pagan poets of 
after times ; who, however {as a hod/y), moved in the narrowest 
circle that has ever yet confined the natural freedom of the 
poetic mind. But, in conceding this, let it not be forgotten 
how much we concede. We concede as much as Longinus 
demanded, — that is, that Homer furnished an ideal or model 
of fluent narration, picturesque description, and the first out- 
lines of what could be called characteristic delineations of 
persons. Accordingly, uuinyentive Greece, — for we maintain 
loudly that Greece, in her poets, was uninventive and sterile 
beyond the example of other nations, — received as a tradi- 

Parr, of padantio memory, vprote a huge letter to Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
but the marrow of which lies in a nutshell, especially being rather 
hollow within. The learned doctor, in the first folio, grapples with 
the word svb, which, eays he, cornea from the Qreek ; so much is clear 
—but from what Greek, Beaonian ! The thoughtJess world, eays he, 
traca it to iirJ (hypo) sub, i.e. under; but I, Ego, Samnel Parr, the 
Birmingham doctor, liaee it ta i>irep (hyper), super, i.e. above ; 
between which tbe difference is not leas than between a chestDut horse 
and >. horse-chestnut. To this learned Parrian dissertation on mud 
there cannot be much reasonably to object, eioept its length in the 
first place, and, secondly, that we ourselves exceedingly doubt the 
common interpretntioii of limas. Most unquestionably, if the sublime 
is to be brought into any relntion at all to mud, we ahall all be of one 
mind — that it must he found above. But to us it appears that, when 
the true modern idea of mnd was in view, KniMS was not the word 
used. Cicero, for instance, when he wishes to call Piso " filth, mud," 
&c. calls him QEnum : and, in general, liimia seems to have involved 
the notion of something adhesive, and rather to express plaister, 
or artificially prepared cement, &0., than filth or impure deposi- 
tions. Accordingly, onr own definition differs from the Parrian or 
Birmingham definition, and may, nevertheless, be a Eirmingham 
definition also. Not having room to defend it, for the present we 
forbear to state it. 
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tional inheritance the characters of the Paladins of the 
Troad.l Achilles is always the all-accompliahed and supreme 
amongst these Paladins, the Orlando of anoient romance ; 
Agamemnon, for ever the Charlemagne ; Ajax, for ever the 
sullen, imperturhable, columnar champion, the Mandricardo, 
the Bergen-op-Zoom of his faction, and corresponding to our 
modern "Chicken " in the pugilistic ring, who was so called 
, (as the books of the Fancy say) because he was a "glutton," 
and a "glutton" in this sense — that he would take any 
amount of cramming (t.aany poaaible quantum of "milling," 
or " punishment "). Ulysses, again, is uniformly, no matter 
whether in the solemnities of the tragic scene or the festivi- 
ties of the Ovidian romance, the same shy cock, but also sly 
cock, with the least thought of a white feather in his 
plumage ; Diomed is the same unmeaning double of every 
other hero, just as Rinaldo is with respect to Ms greater 
cousin, Orlando ; and so of Teucer, Meriones, Idomeneus, and 
the other lesa marked characters. The Greek Drama took up 
these traditional characters, and sometimes deepened, sad- 
dened, eialted the features : aa Sophocles, for instance, does 
with his " Ajax Flagellifer," Ajax the knouter of sheep, — 
where, by the way, the remorae and penitential grief of Ajax 
for his own self-degradation, and the depth of his affliction 
for the triumph which he had afforded to his enemies, 
taken in oonaesion with the tender fears of his wife Tec- 
messa for the fate to which his gloomy despair was too 
manifestly driving him ; her own conscious desolation, and 
the orphan weakness of her son, in the event which she too 
fearfully anticipates — the final suicide of Ajax ; the brotherly 
affection of Teucer to the widow and the young son of the 
hero, together with the unlooked-for sympathy of Ulysses, 
who, instead of exulting in the rain of his antagoni'-t mourns 
over it with generous tears, — compose a situation and <\, suc- 

' There is a difficulty in assigning any term us coml-rehensive 
enough to duEcribB the Grecia.ii heroes and their antagonists who fought 
at Troy. The Seven Chieftains against Thebes are described auffioiently 
as Theban captains ; but to say Trt^an chieftains would express only 
the heroes of one aide ; Oreeiam., again, would be liable to that fault 
equally, and to another far greater, — of being imder no limitation as to 
time. This difficulty must explain and (if it can) jnstily our eoUeotiyo 
phrase of tlie Paladins of the Troad. 
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cession of situations not equalled in the Greek Tragedy ; and, 
n that nstan e, we see an efto t, are in Grecian poetry, of 
con^ est a h e ed by d al za o o "er a mean incident — 
VIZ. the halluoinat on of 1 ra m Ajax, hy which he mis- 
takes the sheep f i his & e n enemies, ties them up for 
fla^ellat o and oo \i es them as pe iodically as if he were a 
nt cal reviewe B t e lly n ne extremity of this mad- 
ness, where he fixes upon an uld ram for Agamemnon as the 
leader of the flock, the dya^ dvSpoiv 'Aya/is/tviov, there is an 
extravagance of the hidicrous against which, though not 
exhibited Boenically, but simply narrated, no solemaity of 
pathofl could avail. Even in narration the violation of 
tragical dignity is insufferable, and is aa much worse than 
the hyper-tragic horrors of " TituB Audronicus" (a play 
which is usually printed without reason amongst those of 
Shakspere) as absolute farce or contradiction of all pathos 
must inevitably be a worse indecorum than physical horrors 
which simply outrage it by excess. Let us not, tlierefore, 
hear of the judgment displayed upon the Grecian stage, when 
even Sophocles, the chief master of dramatic economy and 
seenical propriety, could thus err by an. aberration so far 
transcending the most memorable violation of stage decorum 
which has ever been charged upon the English Drama 

From Homer, therefore, were left, as a bequest to all 
future poets, tlie romantic adventures which grow, as 30 many 
collateral dependencies, 

" From the tals of Troj divine " ; 
and from Homer was derived also the discrimination of the 
leading characters ; which, after all, were but coarsely and 
rudely discriminated,- — at least, for the majority. In one 
instance only we acknowledge an exception. We have heard 
a great modem poet dwelling with real and not counterfeit 
enthusiasm upon the character (or rather upon the general 
picture, as made up both of character and position) which 
the course of the Iliad assigns gradually to Achilles. The 
view which he took of this impersonation of human grandeur, 
combining all gifts of intellect and of body, — matchless speed, 
strength, inevitable eye, courage, and the immortal beauty of 
a god, — being also, by his birtb-right, half-divine, and oonse- 
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crated to the imagination by liis fatal interweaving with the 
destinies of Troy, and to the heart by the early death which 
to ftis oten Jmnnledge ^ impended over his magnificent career, 
and so abruptly shut up its vista — the view, we say, which 
our friend took of the presiding character throughout the 
" Iliad," who is introduced to us in the very first line, and 
v/h.0 is only eclipsed for seventeen hooks to emerge upon us 
with more awful lustre ; — the view which he took was that 
Achilles, and Achillea only, in the Grecian poetry, was a 
great idea — an idealized creation ; and we lememher that in 
this respect lie compared the Homeric Achilles with the 
Angelica of Ariosta Her only be regarded as an ideahzation 
in the " Orlando Furioso." And certainly in the luxury and 
escess of her all-conquering beauty, which drew after hex 
from "ultimate Cathay" to the camps of tlie baptized in 
France, and back again from the palace of Charh 
drew half the Paladins and "half Spain militant" 
portals of the rising sun, — that sovereign beauty which (to 
say nothing of kings and princes withered by l:er frowns) 
ruined for a time the most princely of all the Paladins, the 
supreme Orlando, crazed him with scorn, 

"An J robbed him of hisnoblo wils outriglit," — 

in all this we must acknowledge a glorification of power not 
unlike that of Achilles :— 

"Irresistible Pflidea, whom, unarmed, 
No strength of man or fiercest wild beast could withstaud ; 
Who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid ; 
Ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 
And, weaponless himself, 
Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hajumered cuirass, 
Chalybean-tempered steel, aud frock of mail, 
AdamajilBan proof : 
But safest he who stood aloof, 

' "To his oum hnoiBledge" -.See, for ^iroof of this, the e'ooniy 
serenity of his answer to his dying victim, when predicting his 
approaching end : — 

"Enough ; I know my fate ; to die — to see no more 
My much-loved parents, and my native shorp," &o. S;c, 
VOL. X I 
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When inaupportably liia toot advanced, 

In scorn of their proud arms and their warliie tools, 

SpumBd them to death by troops. The bold Priamides 

Pled from his lion ramp ; old warriois turned 

Their plated backs nnder his heel. 

Or grovelling soiled their crested helmets in the dust." ' 

These are the words of Milton in describing that " heroic 
Nazarit«," God'a champion 

" Promised hy heivenly message twice descending " ; 

heralded, lile Pelides, 



Rode up in flames after his messaga told" : 

these ore the celestial words which describe the celestial 
prowess of the Hebrew monomaohist, the irresistible Sam- 
son, and are hardly less applicable to the " champion jiaia- 
mount " of Greece confederate. 

This, therefore, this unique conception, with what power 
they might, later Greek poete adopted ; and the other 
Homeric characters they transplanted somewhat monoton- 
onsly, but at times, we are willing to admit and have 
already admitted, improving and solemnizing the original 
epic portraits when brought upon the stage. Bnt all this 
extent of obligation amongst later poets of Greece to Homer 
serves less to ai^ue his opulence than their penury. And, if, 
quitting the one great blazii^ jewel, the Urim and 
Thummim of the " Iliad," you descend to individual passages 
of poetic effect, and if amongst these a fancy should seize 
you of asking for a specimen of the suUime in. particular, 
what is it that you are offered by the critics! Nothing 
that we remember beyond one single passage, in which the 
god Neptune is described in a steeplechase, and " making 
play " at a terrific pace. And, certainly, enough is exhibited 
of the old boy's hoofs, and their spanking qualities, to 
warrant our backing him. against a railroad for a rump and 
dozen ; hut, after all, there is nothing to grow frisky about, 
as Longinus does, — who gets up the steam of a blue-stocking 
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enthusiasm, and boils us a regalar gallop of rantii^, in 
which, like the conceited snipe ^ upon the Liverpool raUroad, 
he thinks himself to run a match with Samson, and, 
whilst affecting to admire Homer, is manifeatly squinting at 
the reader to see how far he admires his own flourish of 
admiration, and in the very agony of his frosty raptures is 
quite at leisure to look out for a little private traffic of 
rapture on his own account. But it won't do ; this old 
critical posture-master (whom if Aurelian hanged, surely he 
knew what he was about) may as well put up his rapture 
pipes, and (as Lear says) " not squiny " at us ; for let us aak 
Master Longinus, in what earthly respect do these great 
strides of Neptune eseeed Jack with hia seven-league hoots! 
Let him answer that, if he can. We hold that Jack has the 
advantage. Or, again, look at the Koran ! Does any man but 
a foolish Oriental think that passage sublime where Mahomet 
describes the divine pen 1 It is, says he, made of mother-of- 
pearl : so much for the " raw material," as the economists 
say. But now for the size ; it can hardly be called a 
"portable" pen at all events, for we are told that it is so 
tall of its j^ that an Arabian thoroughbred horse would 
require 500 years for galloping down the slit to the nib. 
Now, this Arabic sublime is in this iitMance quite a kin 
brother to the Homeric. 

However, it is likely that we shall here be reminded of 
our own challenge to the Longinian word i^ijAov as not at 
all corresponding, or even alluding, to the modem word 
avhlime. But in this instance the distinction, will not much 
avail that critic ; for, no matter by what particular wfrrd he 
may convey his sense of ita quality, clear it is, by his way of 
illustrating its peculiar merit, that in his opinion these huge 
strides of Neptune's have something supematurally grand 
about them. But, waiving this solitary instance in Homer 
of the sublime according to his idolatrous critics — of the 
pseudo -sublime according to ourselves — in all other cases 

' On the memorable inangnral day of the Liverpool railroad, whan 
Mr. Huakiaion met with so sad a fate, a enipe or a plover trieil a nice 
Tfith Samson, one of the engines. The race continued neck and neck 
for about sii miles ; after which the snipe, findii^ itself likely to oomo 
off second be^t, found it convenient to wheel off at a turn of the road, 
into the solitudes of Cliat Moss. 
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where Loaginiis or any other Greek writer has cited Homer 
as the gi'eat exemplary model of ii^s in composition, we are 
to understand him according to the Grecian sense of that 
word. He must then he supposed to praise Homer not so 
much for any ideal grandeur either of thought, image, or situ- 
ation, as in a general sense for his animated style of narration, 
for the variety and spirited effect with which he relieves 
the direct formal narration in his own person hy dialogue 
between the subjects of his narration, — thus ventriloquising, 
and throwing his own voice as often as he can into the sur- 
rounding ohjects, — or again for the similes and allusive pic- 
tures by which he points emphasis to a situation or interest 
Iti a person. 

Now then we have it. When you describe Homer, or 
when you hear him described, as a Kvely picturesc[ue old boj 
(by the way, why does everybody speak of Homer as old J), 
full of life, and animation, and movement, then you say {ov 
you hear say} what is true, and not much more than ivhat is 
true. Only about that word picturesque we demur a little. 
As a chirurgeon, he certainly is picturesque ; for Howship 
upon Gunshot "Wounds is a joke to him when he lectures 
upou traumacy, — if we may presume to coin that word, — 
or upon traumatic philosophy (as Mr. MacCulloch says so 
grandly " Economic Science "). But, apart from this, we can- 
not allow that simply to say ZaKvvBo^ vcfiocawa, woody 
Zaoynthus, is any better argument of picturesqueness than 
Stony Stratford or Harrow on the Hilh Be assured, reader, 
that the Homeric age was not ripe for the picturesque. 
"Price on the Picturesque" or "Gilpin on Forest Scenery" 
would both have been sent post-haste to bedlam in those 
days ; or perhaps Homer himself would have tied a mill- 
stone about their necks, and have sunk tliem as public 
nuisances by woody Zante. Besides, it puts almost an 
extinguisher on any little twinkling of the picturesque that 
might have flai-ed up at times from this or that su^estion, 
when each individual had his own regular epithet stei'eo- 
typed to his name like a brass plate upon a door : Hector, 
the tamer of horses ; Achillea, the swift of foot ; the oi-eyed 
respectable Juno. Some of the "big uns," it is true, had a 
dress and an undress suit of epithets : as, for instance, Hector 
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was also KopvdaioXo^ Hector with tte tossing or tlie varie- 
gated plumes. Achilles again was Sios or divine. But still 
the range was small, and the monotony was dire. 

And now, if jou come in good earnest to picturesqueness, 
let us mention a poet in soher truth worth five hundred of 
Homer ; and that is Chaucer. Show us a piece of Homer's 
handiwork that comes within a hundred leagues of that 
divine prologue to the Cantethury Tales, or of " The 
Knight's Tale," of the "Man of Law's Tale," or of the 
" Tale of the Patient Griseldia," or, for intense life of narra- 
tion and festive wit, of the " Wife of Bath's Tale." Or, 
passing out of the Canterbury Tales for the picturesque 
in human manner and gesture and play of countenance 
never equalled as yet hy Pagan or Christian, go to the 
Troilus and Creaseid, and, for instance, to the conversation 
between Tr lus and P n lar f, betw en Pandarus 

and Creaseid E ^htly d d t f h 1 th century pro- 
nounce Ch a ra 1 f t nl j^ m s, as having 
" taken iiit h p fhwCtby Tales the 
various majm rs ad h f h wh 1 English nation 
in his age : n t a mgl h te h ped him." And 
this critic th p ol d th — Th m tt nd manner of 
" these talea, aud of their telling, are so suited to their different 
" educations, humours, and caHii^, that each of them would be 
" improper in any other month. Even the grave and serious 
" characters are distinguished by their several sorts of gravity. 
" Even the ribaldry of the low characters is different But 
" there is such a variety of game sprii^ing up before me that 
" I am distracted in my choice, and know not which to follow. 
" It is suflcient to say, according to the proverb, that here is 
" God's plenty." And soon after he goes on to assert (though 
Heaven knows in terms far below the whole truth) the 
superiority of Chancer tu Boccaccio. And, in the meantime, 
who was this eulogist of Chaucer ? Why, the man who him- 
self was never equalled upon this earth, unless by Chaucer, 
in the art of fine narration. It is John Dryden whom wo 
have been quoting. 

Between Chaucer and Homer— as to the main art of 
narration, as to the picturesque life of the manners, and as to 
the exquisite delineation of character — the interval is as 
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wide aa between Shakspere, in dramatic power, and Nic 
Rowe. And we might wind up this main chapter of the com- 
parison between Grecian and Ei^lish literature, — viz. the 
chapter on Homer, — by this tight dilemma : — You do or you 
do not uae the Longinian word i^ios in the modem sense of 
the SKblime. If you do not, then, of course you translate it 
in the Grecian sense as explained above ; and in tliat sense 
we engage to produce many scores of passages from Chaucer, 
not exceeding 50 to 80 lines, which contain mote of pic- 
turesque simplicity, more tenderness, more fidelity to nature, 
more felicity of sentiment, more animation of narrative, and 
more truth of character, than can be matched in all the 
Iliad or the Odyssey. On the other hand, if by -ii^os 
you choose absurdly to mean sublimity in the modern sense, 
then it will suffice for us that we challei^ you to the pro- 
duction of one instance which truly and incontestably 
embodies that quality.^ The burthen of proof rests upon 
you who affirm, not upon us who deny. Meantime, as a kind 
of choke-pear, we leave with the Homeric adorer this one 
brace of portraits, or hints for suck a brace, which we com- 
mend to his comparison, as Hamlet did the portraits of the 
two brothers to his besotted mother. — We are talking of the 
sublime : that is our thesis. Now, observe : there is a 
catalogue in the Iliad — there is a catalc^ue in the 
Paradise Lost ; and, lite the river of Macedon and of 
Monmouth, the two catalogues agree in that one iact — 
via. that they ore such. But, as to the rest, we are willing 
to abide by the issue of that one comparison, left to the very 
dullest sensibility, for the decision of the total question at 
issue. And what is that t Not, Heaven preserve us ! aa to 
the comparative claims of Milton and Homer in this point of 
sublimity- — for surely it would be absurd to compare him 

^ The description of Apollo in -wrath as viikti ^oikom, like niglit, is a 
doiibtM case. With tespect to the shield of Achillea, it cannot he 
dexded that the general conception has, in common with all abslrac- 
tiona (as e.g. the abstractions of dreams, of prophetic visions, such aa 
that in the 6th jEneid, that to Macheth, Uiat shown by tlie angel 
Michael to Adam), something fine, and, in its own nature, let the 
eiecntion be what it may, snblime. But this part of the Iliad we 
firmly believe to be an interpolation of timea long posterior to that of 
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who has most with him whom we affirm to have none at all 
— but whether Homer has the very smallest pretensions in 
that point. The result, aa we state it, is this : — The cata- 
logue of the ruined angels in Milton ja, in itaelf taken 
separately, a perfect poem, with the heauty, and the felicity, 
and the glory, of a dream. The Homeric catalogue of ships 
is exactly on a level with the muster-roll of a regiment, the 
register of a tai^atherer, the catalogue of an auctioneer. 
Nay, some catalogues are far more interesting, and more 
alive with meaning. " But him followed fifty black ships " ! 
— "But him follow seventy black ships"! Faugh 1 TVe 
could make a more readable poem out of an Insolvent's 
Balance Sheet; 

One other little suggestion we could wish to offer. 
Those who would contend against the vast superiority of 
Chaucer (and Mm we mention chiefly because he really baa 
in excess those very qualities of life, motion, and picturesque 
simplicity to which the Homeric cliaracteriatics chiefly tend) 
ought to bear in mind one startling fact evidently at war 
with the degree of what is claimed for Homer. It is this : — 
Chaucer is carried naturally by the very course of his tales 
into the heart of domestic life and of the scenery most 
favourable to the movements of human sensibility. Homer, 
on the other hand, is kept out of that sphere, and is 
imprisoned in the monotonies of a camp or a battle-iield, 
equally by the necessities of his story, and by the proprieties 
of Grecian life (which in &ct are pretty nearly those of 
Turkish life at this day). Men and women meet only 
under rare, hurried, and exclusive circumstances. Henee 
it is that throughout the entire Iliad, we have but one 
scene in which the finest affections of the human heart can 
find an opening for display : of course, everybody knows 
at once that we are speaking of the scene between Hector, 
Andromache, and the young Astyanajt. No need for ques- 
tion here ; it is Hobson's choice in Greek Literature when 
you are seeking for the poetry of human sensibilities. One 
such scene there is, and no more ; which, of itself, is some 
reason for suspecting its authenticity. And, by the way, at 
this point, it is worth while remarking that a late excellent 
critic always pronounced the words applied to Andromache, 
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Saupvoev ytXao-no-a (tearfully smiling, or smUing throagh her 
tears), a mere Alexandrian interpolation. And why 1 Now 
mark the reason. Was it because the circumstance is in 
itself vicious, or out of nature 1 Not at all : nothing more 
probable or more interesting under the general situation of 
peril combined with the little incident of the infant's alarm 
at the plumed helmet. But any just taste feels it to he out 
of the Homeric key. The barbarism of the a^e, not mitigated 
(as in Chaucer'a far less barbarous age) by the teudemess of 
Christian seutiment, turned a deaf ear and a repulsive aspect 
to such beautiful traits of domestic feeling ; to Homer him- 
self the whole circumstance would have been one of pure 
eifeminacy. Now, we recommend it to the reader's reflection ; 
and let him weigh well the condition under which that 
poetry moves that cannot indulge a tender sentiment without 
being justly siapcoted of adulterous commerce with some 
after age. This remark, however, is by the bye, — having 
grown out of the SaKpvoev y^Xairaira, itself a digression. 
But, returning from that to our previous theme, we desire 
every candid reader to ask himself what must be the charac- 
ter, what the circumscription, of that poetry which is limited 
by its very subject • to a scene of such intense uniformity as 
a battle or a camp, and by the prevailing spirit of manners 
to the exclusive society of men. To make bricks without 
straw was the excess even of Egyptian bondage ; Homer 
could not fight up against the necessities of his age, and the 
defects of its manners. And tke very apol<^iea which will 
be urged for him, drawn as they must be from the spirit of 
manners prevalent in his era, are reciprocally but so many 
reasons for not seeking in him the kind of poetry which has 
been ascribed to him by ignorauce, or by defective sensibility, 
or by the mere self-interest of pedantry. 

From Homer the route stretches thus ; — The Grecian 
Drama lies about six hundred years nearer to the Christian 
era, and Pindar lies in the interval. These — i.e. the Dramatic 

^ But the Odyssey at least, it will be said, ia not thus limited. No, 
not by its subject, because it carries us amongst cities and princes in 
a sta.te of peace ; but it is equally limited by the spirit of manners ; 
we are never admitted amongst women, except by acoidect (Nausicaa) 
— by necessity (Penelope)— or by romance (Circe). 
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d L — h important cliapters of the Greek Poetry ; 

to P poetry, havii^ only Theocritus surviving, 

and uf Bion and Mosohna, and of these one 

n b mg h east separate importance, we cannot hold 

d ni titled to any notice in bo cmsory a review 

te else we have much to say on this also. 

B des h Th ritus was not a natural poet indigenous to 

Siciiy, hnt an artificial blue-stocking ; as was CaHimachus in 

a different chss ' 

The Drama we may place loosely in the generation next 
before that of Alexander the Great* And his era may be 
best lemembered by nohng it as 333 years ac. Add thirty 
years to this era — that wdl be the era of the Drama. Add 
a little more than a century, and that will be the era of 
Pmdai Him, theiefore, Vi& will notice first. 

Now, the thief thing to say as to Pindar is to 1 ow 
cause, good and leasonable, why no man of stnsi. should 
trouble his head about him There was in the seventeenth 
century a notion prevalent about Pindar the very contradic 
tion to the truth. It was imagined that he "had a demon 
that he was under a burthen of prophetic inspiration that 
he was posaeBsed, like a Hebrew prophet or a Delphic 
priestess, with divine fury. Why was this thought 1 bimply 
because no mortal read him. Laughable it is to mention 
that Pope, when a very young man, ajid writing his Temple 
of Fame " (partly on the model of Chaucer's), when he came 
to the great columns and their bas-reliefs in that temple, each 
of which is sacred to one honoured name, having but room 
in all for six, chose Pindar for one ^ of the six) And the 
first bas-relief on Pindar's column is so pretty that we shall 
quote it, — especially as it suggested Qray's car for Dryden's 
" less presumptuous flight I " 

" Four sivaca sustnic a cur af silver bright, 
With heads advano'd, and pinions stretch'd for flight : 
Here, like aome/urioiia prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem'd U) ioioiw loflA Ih' in^iring God." 

' Pindar, Theban lyrie poet, B.C. 513-442 ; Theocritus, Bion, and 
Moschus, pastoral poeta of the third century b.o, ; Callimachus, Alex- 
andrian poet of the same centnry.— M. 

» The other five ware Homer, Virgil, Horace, Aristotle, Cicero 
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Then follow eiglit lines (Usciibing otter bas-reiiefa coa- 
taining " tlie fignied games ot Greece" (Olympic, Nemean, 
&c.) But what we spoke of as laughable in the whole affair 
is that Master Pope neither had (hen read one Sine of 
Pindar, nor ever read oae line of Pindar : and reason good ; 
for at that time he conld not read the simple Homeric 
Greek, while the Greek of Pindar exceeds all other Greek 
in diflSonlty, excepting perhaps a few amongst the tragic 
choruses, which are difficult for the very same reason — 
lyrie abruptness, lyric involution, and lyric obscurity of 
transition. Not having read Homer, no wonder that Pope 
shoidd place amon^t the has-reliefs illustrating the " Iliad" 
an incident which does not exist in the " Iliad." ^ Not having 
read Pindar, no wonder that Pope should ascribe to Pindar 
qualities which are not only imaginary, but in absolute con- 
tradiction to his true ones. A more sober old gentleman 
doea not exist ; his demoniac possession is a mere fable. 
But there are two sufficient arguments for not reading him, 
90 long as innumerable books of greater interest remain nn- 
read. First, he writes upon subjects tliat^ to us, are mean 
ajid extinct — racehorses that have been defunct for twenty- 
flve centuries, chariots that were crazy in bis own day, and 
contests with which it is impoesible for us to sympathise. 
Then his digressions about old genealogies are no whit better 
than his main theme, nor more amusing than a Welshman's 
pedigree. The best translator of any age, Mr. Gary, who 
translated Dante, has done what human skill could effect to 
make the o!d Theban readable^ ; but, after all, the man is 
yet to come who has read Pindar, will read Pindar, or can 
read Pindar, — except, indeed, a translator in the way of duty. 
And the son of Philip himself, though he bade " spare the 
house of Pindarus," we vehemently suspect, never read the 
works of Pindarus ; that labour he left to some future 

' Viz. the supposed dragging of Hector three times round Troy bj- 
Achilles — 3, mete post-Homeric fsble. But it is ludicrous to adil 
that in dfter years^nay, when nearly at the end of his translation of 
the "Iliad" fn 1718— Pope took part in a discussion npon Homer'a 
reasons for ascribing such conduct to his hero, seriously aisning the 
pro and con upon a pure fiction. 

= The Eev. Henry Fi'ancis Cary, 1772-1844, scholar, poet, and 
translator of Dante and Pindar. — M. 
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Hercules. So muoh for his subjects ; but a secoad objection 
is — his metra. The hexametet, or heroic metre of the 
ancient Greeks is delightful to onr modem ears ; so is the 
Iambic metre, fortunately, of the stage : but the lyric metres 
generally, and those of Pindar without one eioeption, are as 
utterly without meaning to us, as merely chaotic labyrinths 
of sound, as Chinese music or Dutch concettoa. Need we 

Nest comes the Drama. But this is too weighty a theme 
to be discussed slightly ; and the more so because here only 
we willingly concede a strong motive for leamii^ Greek, 
here only we hold the want of a ready introduction to be a 
serious misfortune. Our general argumeiit, therefore, which 
had for its drift to depreciate Greek, dispenses in this case 
with our saying anything,— since every word we could say 
would be hostile to our own purpose. However, we shall, 
even upon this field of the Greek Literature, deliver one 
oracular sentence, tending neither to praise nor dispraise it, 
but simply to state its relations to the Modern, or, at least, 
the English, Drama, In the ancient drama, to represent it 
justly, the nnleamed reader must imagine grand situations, 
impressive groups ; in the modem tumultuous movement, a 
grand stream of action. lu the Greek drama, he must con- 
ceive file presiding power to be Death ; in the English, Life. 
What Death f— What Life ? That sort of death, or of life 
locked up and frozen into everlasting slumber, which we see 
in sculpture ; that sort of life, of tumult, of agitation, of 
tendency to something beyond, which we see in painting. 
The picturesque, in short, domineers over English tragedy ; 
the sculpturesque, or the statuesque, over the Grecian. 

The moralists, such aa Theognis, the miscellaneoua or 
didactic poets, such as Hesiod, are all alike below any notice 
in a sketch like this.^ The epigrammatists, or writers of 
monumental inscriptions, &c., remain ; and they, next after 
the dramatic poets, present the most interesting field by far 
in the Greek Literature ; but these are too various to be 
treated otherwise than viritim and in detail. 

There remains the Prose Literature ; and, with the excep- 

' Theognis, elegiac poet, aljout B-C. 570-190 ; Hesiod, in nintli 
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tion of tiose critical writers wlio have written on Rhetoric 
(each as Hemiogenes, Dioayaiua of Halicamaasue, Demetrius 
PliaJereus, &o. &c.,i some of whom are the heat writers 
extant on the mere art of constructing sentences, but could 
not interest the general reader), the Prose Writers may be 
thus distrihuted : Ist, the Orators ; 2d, the Historian.? ; 3d, 
the Philosophers ; 4th, the Litterateurs (such as Plutarch, 
LnciaSj &c.) 

As to the Philosophers ; of course there are only two who 
can present any general interest — Plato and Aristotle ; for 
Xenophon is no more a philosophic writer than our own 
Addison.^ Now, in this department, it is evident that the 
matter altogether transcends the manner. No man will irish 
to study a profound philosopher but for some previous 
interest in his doctrines ; and, if by any means a man has 
obtained this, he may pursue this study sufficiently through 
translations. It is true that neither Sydenham nor Taylor 
has done justice to Plato, for example, as respects the 
colloquial graces of his style ; but, when the object ia purely 
to pursue a certain course of principles and inferences, the 
student cannot complain much that he has lost the dramatic 
beauties of the dialogue, or the lusuiian.ee of the style. 
These he was not then seeking, by the supposition — what he 
did seek, is still left ; whereas in poetry, if the golden 
apparel is lost, if the music has melted away from the 
thoughts, all, in fact, is lost Old Hobbes, or <^Iby, ia no 
more Homer than the score of Mozart's " Don Giovanni " is 
Mozart's " Don Giovanni." ^ 

If, JhoTvever, Grecian Philosophy presents no absolute 
temptations to the attainment of Greek, far less does Grecian 
History. If you except later historians — such as Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and those (like Appian, Dionysius, Dion Cassius) 
who wrote of Eoman things and Roman persons in Greek, 



' Plato, B.o. 428-347; Aristotle, b.c. 384-322.— M. 

' Hoblres's translatioQ of the Iliad and Odyaaey was completed in 
1676 ; and a translation of the Iliad was one of the works of the iiide- 
fatisable boolimaker John Ogilby {1600-1676J.— M, 
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and Polybiua,^ wto comes under the same class at a much 
earlier period — none of wliora have any interest of style, 
eicepting only Plutarch :^the3e dismissed, there are hut 
three who can raJii as ciaeaical Greek hiatoriana, — iliree who 
am, lose ly translation. Of these the eldest, Herodotus,^ 
is perhaps of real value. Some call him. the Father of His- 
tory ; some call him the father of hes. Time and Major 
Ileanel have done him ample justice. Yet here, again, see 
how little need of Greek for tlie amplest nse of a Greek 
author. Twenty-two centuries and more have passed since 
the fine old man read his history at the Qreoiau games of 
Olympia. One man only has done him rights and put his 
enemies under his footstool ; and yet this man had no Greek. 
Major Rennel read Herodotus only in the translation of 
Beloe. He has tcld us so himself. Here, then, is a little 
fact, my Grecian boys, that you won't easily get over. The 
Father of History, the eldest of prose writers, has heen first 
explained, illustrated, justified, liberated from scaodal and 
disgrace, first had hia geography set to rights, first been 
translated from the region of fabulous romance, (Lud installed 
in his cathedral chair as Dean (or eldest) of Historians, by a 
miUtary man who had no more Greek than Shakspere, or 
than we (perhaps you, reader) have of the Kalmuck. 

Next conies Thueydides.^ He is the second in order of 
time amongst the Grecian historians who survive, and the 
first of those (a class which Mr. Southey, the laureate, always 
speaks of as the corrupters of genuine history) who affect to 
treat it philosophically. If the philosophic historians are 
not always so faithless as Mr. Southey alleges, they are, how- 
ever, always guilty of dulness. Commend us to one 
picturesque, garrulous old fellow, like Froiasarl^ or Philip de 
Comines, or Bishop Burnet, before all the philosophic prosers 
that ever prosed. These pictureaiue men will lie a little 

' Diodoma Sioulns, contemporary with Augustus Cffsar ; Plutarch, 
about a.D. i8-120; Appian, about a.d. 98-160; Dionysius, abont 
B.C. 18 ; Dion Cassius, about a.d. 155-229 ; Polybiua, about B.C. 204- 
122.— M. 

= Herodotus, B.C. 484-408. For De Qnincey's fuller and better 
appreciation of Herodotus, eee his paper " Philosophy of Herodotus " 
aiae. Vol. VI.— M. 

= B.C. 471-401.— M. 
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now and then, for tte sake of effect — but so will the philo- 
Bophers. Even Bishop B(imet, who, hy the way, ivas hardly 
so much a picturesque as an anecdotal historian, was famous 
for his gift of lying ; bo diligently had he cultivated it. And 
the Duchess of Portsmouth told a noble lord, when inquiring 
into the truth of a particular iact stated by the \'ery reverend 
historian, that he was notorious in Charles the Seoond'B 
court, aad that no man believed a word be said. But now 
Thucydides, though writing about his own time, and doubt- 
less embellishing by fictions not less than his more amusing 
brethren, is as dull as if he prided himseK on veracity. 
Nay, he tells us no secret anecdotes of the times, — surely 
there must have been many ; and this proves to na that he 
was a low fellow without pohtical connexions, and that he 
never had been behind the curtain. Now, what businesa 
had sudi a man to set himself up for a writer of history and 
a speculator on politics ? Besides, his history is imperfect ; 
and, suppose it were not, what is its subject ? Why simply 
one sii^le war ; a war which lasted twenty-seven years, but 
which, after all, through its whole course was enlivened by 
only two events worthy to enter into General History — viz. 
the plague of Athena, and the miserable licking which the 
Athenian invaders received in Sicily. This dire overthrow 
dished Athens out and out ; for one generation to come, there 
was an end of Athenian, domination ; and that arrogant 
state, under the yoke of their still baser enemies of Sparta, 
learned experimentally what were the erils of a foreign con- 
quest. There was, therefore, in the domination of the 
Thirty Tyrants, something to "point a moral" in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War: it was the judicial reaction of martial 
tyranny and foreign oppression, such as we of this generation 
have beheld in the double conquest of Paris by insulted and 
outrage4 Christendom. But nothing of all this will be found 
in Thucydides : he is as cool as a cucumber upon every act 
of atrocity, whether it be the bloody abuse of power, or 
the bloody retribution from the worm tha^ beii^ trampled 
on too long, turns at last to sting and to exterminate ; 
all alike he enters in his day-book and his ledger, posts them 
up to the account of brutal Spartan or polished Athenian 
with no more expression of his feelings (if he had any) than 
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a merchant making out an invoice of puncheons that are to 
sffial away men's wits, or of frankincense and myrrli that are 
to aacend in devotion to the saints. Herodotus is a fine old 
genial boy, that, like Froiasart or some of the crusading his- 
torians, kept himself in health and jovial spirits by traTelling 
about ; nor did he confine himself to Greece or the Grecian 
islands ; hut he went to Egypt, got housy in the Pyramid of 
Cheops, ate a heef-steak in the hanging-gardens of Babylon, 
and listened to no sailors' yarns at the Pirffius, which douht- 
lesa before his time had been the sole authority for Grecian 
legends concerning foreign lauds. But, as to Thucydides, 
our own belief is that he lived. like a monk shut up in his 
ffiuseurn or study, and that at the very utmost he may 
have gone in the steamboat ^ to Corfu (ie. Corcyra) because 
that was the island which occasioned the row of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 

Xenophon now is quite another sort of man.^ He could 
use his pen ; but also he could use his sword, and (when 
need was) his heels in running away. His Grecian history 
of course ie a mere fraction of the General History ; and, 
moreover, our own belief, founded upon the differences of 
the style, is that the work now received for his must be 
spurious. But in this place the question is not worth dis- 
cussing. Two works remain, professedly historical, which, 
beyond a doubt, are his ; and one of them the most interest- 
ing prose work by much which Athena has hequathed us ■ 
though, by the way, Xenophon as lavin t f 1 "a t 

eiile at a chateau in Theasalj 1 t i Ath n p 
lection, when he wrote it.Ethfh g twk 1 
to a Persian Cyrus, hut to Cyr f d ff t es 

The " Cyropiedia " is a roman p t y h h plan f 

Fenelon's "Telemaque," only (H b p d ) t 

furiously apoplectic It pursues the great Cyrus, the founder 
of the Persian Empire, the Cyrus of the Jewish prophets, 
from his infancy to his death-bed, and describes evidently 
' " In the steamboat ! " Yes, reader, the stemnlioat. It is clear 
that there was one in Homer's time. See the art. PJicea^itm in the 
" Odyssey " : if it paid then, afnrliari six Imndred years after. The 
only point unknown abont it is the captain's name and the stale-cabiQ 

" Xenophon, b.p. 444-359. — M. 
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not any laal prince according to any authentic record of his 
life, but, upon some basis of bints and vague traditions, im- 
proves tie actual Cyma into an ideal fiction of a Bovereign 
and a military conqueror as he ought to he. One thing only 
we shall say of this work, though no admirers ourselves of 
the twaddle which Xenophon elsewhere gives us as philo- 
sophic memorabilia, — that the episode of Abradates and 
Panthea (especially the behaviour of Panthea after the death 
of her beloved hero, and the incident of the dead man's liaud 
coming away on Cyrus grasping it) exceeds for pathos every- 
thing in Grecian Literature, always excepting the Greeli 
Drama, and comes nearest of anything throughout Pagan 
Literature to the impassioned simplicity of Scriptwe in its 
tale of Joseph and his brethren. The other historical work 
of Xenophon is the " Anabasis." The meaning of the title 
is the going iip or ascent — viz. of Cyrus the younger. This 
prince was the younger brother of the reigning king 
Artaxerxes, nearly two centuries from Cyrus the Great ; and, 
from opportunity rather than a better title, aud because his 
mother and his vast provincial government furnished him 
with royal treasures able to hire an army, — most of all, be- 
cause he was richly endowed by nature with personal gifts — 
took it into his head that he would dethrone his brother, 
and the more so because he was only his half-brother. His 
chance was a good one ; he had a Grecian army, and one 
from the very Me of Greece ; wbilat the Persian king had 
but a small corps of Grecian auxiliaries, long enfeebled by 
Persian effeminacy and Persian intermarriages. Xenophon 
was personally present in this expedition. And the cata- 
strophe was most singular, such as does not occur once in a 
thousand years. The cavalry of the great King retreated 
before the Greeks continually, no doubt from policy and 
secret orders ; so that, when a pitched battle became inevit- 
able, the fore^n invaders found themselves in the very heart 
of the land, and close upon the Euphrates. The battle was 
fought : the foreigners were victorious : they were actually 
singing Te Deum or lo Pwan for their victory, when it was 
discovered that their leader, the native prince in whose 
behalf they had conquered, was missing, and, soon after, that 
he was dead. What was to be done 1 The man who should 
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Iiave improved their victory, and placed them at liia own 
right hand when on the throne of Persia, was no more ; key 
they had none to unlock the great fortresses of the empire, 
none to unloose the enthusiasin of the native popu]at;on. 
Yet such was the desperation of their circumstances that 3 
cov/p-de-main on the capital seemed their hest chance. The 
whole army was and felt itself a forlorn hope. To go for- 
ward was desperate, but to go back much more so ; for they 
had a thousand rivers without bridges in their rear ; and, if 
they set their faces in that direction, they would have 
300,000 light cavalry upon their flanks, besides nations 
innumerable — 

" Duak faces with white sill;en tarbanta ivreathed "— 

fierce fellows who understood no Greek, and, what was worse, 
no Joking, but well understood the use of the scimitar. Bad 
as things were, they soon became worse ; for the chiefs of 
the Grecian army, being foolish enough to accept a dinner 
invitation from the Persian commander-in-chief, were assassi- 
nated ; and the words of Milton became intelligible — that in 
the lowest deep a lower deep had opened to destroy them. 
In this dilemma, Senophon, the historian of the expedition, 
was raised to a principal command ; and by admirable skill 
he led back the army by a different route to the Black Sea, 
on the coast of which he knew that there were Grecian 
colonies : and from one of these he obtained shipping, in 
which he coasted along (when he did not march by land) to 
the mouth of the Bosporus and the Dai'danellea. This was 
the famous Eetreat of the Ten Thousand ; and it shows how 
much defect of literary skill there was in those days amongst 
Grecian authors that the title of the book, " TAe Going Up," 
does not apply to the latter and more interesting seven- 
eighths of the account. The Going Up is but the prepar- 
ation or preface to the Going Down, the Anabasis to the 
Katabasis, in which latter part it is that Xenopbon playa any 
conspicuous part A great political interest, however, over 
and above the personal interest, attaches to this expedition : 
for there can be no donbt that to this proof of weakness in 
the Persian Empire, and perhaps to this as recorded by Xeno- 
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phon, was due the expedition of Alexander in. the nest 
generation, which changed the face of the world, 

The Litterateurs, as we have styled Plutarch and Lncian, 
though far removed from the true classical era, being both 
posterior te Christianity, are truly interesting. And, for 
Lucian in particular,' though he is known by reputation 
only as a humorous and sneering writer, we can say, upon 
out personal knowledge, that there are passages of more 
terrific effect, more German and approaching to the sublime, 
than anywhere else in Greek literature, out of the tragic 
poets. Of Plutarch we need hardly speak ; one part of his 
voluminous works— viz. his biographies of Greek and Roman 
leaders in arts^ and arms — being so familiar to all nations, 
and having been selected by Rousseau as the book for him 
who should be limited (or, like ColUna the poet, should 
limit himself) to one book only : a foolish choice un- 
doubtedly, hut still arguing great range of resources in 
Plutarch, that he should be thought of after so many 
injTiadfl of modem books had widened the range of selection. 
Meantime, the reader is not to foi^et that, whatever may be 
his powers of amusement, a more inaccurate or faithless 
author as to dates, and, indeed, in all matters of research, 
does not exist than. Plutarch. We make it a rule, whenever 
we see Pint at the bottom of a dictionary article as the 
authority on which it rests, to put the better half down aa a 
bouncer. And, in fact, Joe Miller is quite as good 
authority for English History as Plutarch for Eoman. 

Now remain the Orators ; and of these we have a right to 
speak, for we have read them ; and, believe us, reader, not 
above one or two men in a generation have. If the Editor 
would allow us room, we would gladly contrast them with 
modern orators ; and we could easily show how prodigious 
are the advanfages of modem orators in every point which 
can enter into a comparison. But to what purpose? Even 
modem orators, with all the benefit oE modem interest, and 

■ Lueian, about a.d. 120-200.— M. 

' " lu arts," we say, beeanaa great orators are amongst his heroes ; 
but, after afl, it ia very qnestionabfe wiietlier, simply as orators, 
Flularcti would have noticed them. They were also statesmen ; and 
Mitford always treats Demostlienes as first lord of the treasury and 
premier. Plutarcli cecocils no poet, no artist, howeyer brilliant. 
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of allusions everywhere mttlligible, axu not rc^ in any 
generation after their own, pulpit orators onlj being excepted 
So that, if the gods had madt our reader i Greoiin, buiely lie 
would never so far mia'ipend his precious time, and squander 
his precious intellect upon old dusty quiirela, nei er of 
more value to a philosopher than a tempest man ath hand 
basin, hut now stuffed with obscurities which no man can 
explain, and with lies to which no man can bring the counter 
statement But this wculd funnsh matter for a 6L.paiate 

Part II — The Greek Orators 

Now let us come to the Orators, Isocratea, the eldest of 
those who have survived, is a mere scholastic rhetorician : 
for he was a timid man, and did not dare to confront the 
terrors of a stormy political audience ; and hence, though he 
lived about an entire century, he never once addressed the 
Athenian citizens.^ It ia true that, although no bona fide 
orator — for he never epoh in any usual acceptation of that 
word, and, aa a consequence, never had an opportunity of 
replying, which only can bring forward a man's talents as a 
d^Htter — still he employed Ha pen upon real and upon exist- 
ing questions of public policy, and did not, as so many 
generations of chamber rhetoricians continued to do in Greece, 
confine his powers to imaginary eases of political diflculty, 
or (what were tantamount to imaginary) cases fetched up 
from the long-past era of King Priam, or the still earlier era 
of the Seven Chiefs warring against the Seven-gated Thebes 
of Effiotia, or the half-fabulous era of the Argonauts. Iso- 
crates was a man of sense — a patriot in a temperate way — 
and with somethii^ of a feeling for Greece generally, not 
merely a champion of Athena. His heart was given to 
politics ; and, in an age when heavy clouds were gathering 
over the independence and the civil grandeur of his country, 
he had a disinterested anxiety for drawing off the lightning 
of the approaching storms by pacific counsels. Compared, 
therefore, with the common mercenary orators of the Athenian 

' About iBooraWa see ante, pp, 209-21S,— M. 
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forum — wlio made a regular trade of promoting miscMef by 
inflaming the pride, jealousy, vengeance, or tie martial 
instincts of a " fierce democracy," and, generally speakii^, 
with, no viewB, high or low, sound or unsound, that looked 
beyond the momentary profit to themselves from thus pander- 
ing to the thoughtless nationality of a most sensitive people 
— laocratea is entitled to onr respect. His writings have also 
a separate value, as memorials of political transactions from 
which the historian has gathered many useful hints ; and, 
perhaps, to a diligent search, they might yield more. But, 
considered as an orator — if that title can be with any pro- 
priety allowed io one who declaimed only in his closet — one 
who, in relation to public affairs, was what, in Ei^land, 
when speaking of practical jurisprudence, we call a Chamber 
Counsel — Isocrates is languid, and with little of anytliing 
characteristic in his manner to justify a separate considera- 
tion. It is remarkable that lie, beyond all other rhetoricians 
of that era, cultivated the rhytk/mus of his periods. And to 
this object lie sacrificed not only an enormity of time, but, I 
have no doubt, in many cases, the freedom and natural move- 
ment of the thoughts. My reason, however, for noticing this 
peculiarity in Isocrates is by way of fixing the attention, upon 
the superiority, even for ariiificial ornaments, of downright 
practical business and the reaKtiea of political strife over the 
torpid atmosphere of a study or a school Cicero, long after, 
had the same passion for nwmerodtas, and the full, pompous 
rotundity of cadence. But in Cicero all habits and all 
faculties were nursed by the daily practice of life and its 
impassioned realities in the forum or in the senate. What 
is the consequence 1 Why this— that, whereas in the most 
laboured performance of Isocrates (which cost him, I think, 
one whole decennium, or period of ten years) few modem 
ears are sensible of any striking art, or any great result of 
harmony, in Cicero, on the other hand, the fine, sonorous 
modulations of his periodic style are delightful to the dullest 
ear of any European. Such are the advantages from real 
campaigns, from the unsimulated strife of actual stormy life, 
over the torpid dreams of what the Romans called an 
wnAratic^ experience. 

' " Umiralic" : — I hava perhaps elsewhere drawn the attention of 
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Isocratea I have noticed as the oldest of the eurviviDg 
Greek oratora ; Demosthenea, of course, olaima a notice more 
emphatically, as, ty universal consent of Athena, and after- 
wards of EtodeB, of Rome, and other impartial judges, the 
greatest, or, at least, the most comprehensively great. For, 
by the way, it must not be forgotten — though modem eritica 
do forget this rather important fact in weighing the reputa- 
tion of Demosthenes— he was not esteemed in his own day 
as the greatest in that particular quality of energy and 
demoniac power (Seirorijs) which is generally assumed to 
have been hia leading characteristic and his/orfe, not only 
by comparison with his own compatriots, but even with 
Cicero and the greatest men of the Roman bar. It was not 
of Demosthenes that the Athenians were accustomed to say 
" he thunders and lightens," but of Pericles, an elder orator ; 
and even amongst the written oratory of Greece which still 
survives (for, as to the speeches ascribed to Pericles by Thucy- 
dides, I take it for granted that, as usual, these were mere 
forgeries of the historian) there is a portion which perhaps 
exceeds Demosthenes in the naked quality of vehemence. 
But this, I admit, will not impeach his supremacy ; for it is 
probable that, wherever an orator is characterised exclusively 
by turbulent power, or at least remembered chiefly for that 
quality, all the other numerous graces of eloquence were 
wanting to that man, or existed only in a degree which made 
no eijuipoiae to his insukted gift of Jovian terror. The 
Gracchi, amongst the Roman orators, were probably more 
properly " sons of thunder " than Craaaus or Cicero, or even 
than Cffisar himself, — whose oratory, by the way, was in this 
respect like hia own character and infinite accomplishments, 
BO that even by Cicero it is rarely cited without the epithet 
of splendid, magnificent, &c. We must suppose, therefore, 
that neither Cicero nor Demosthenes was held to be at the 

readers to tlie peculiar effects of climate in sliaping tlie modes of our 
thinking and ima^ng. A life of inertia, which retreats from the dust 
and toil of actual ejpeiience, we (who represent the idea of effeminacy 
m tor Uy by the image of shrinking from cold) call a chimney- 

n fireside enperienne ; but the Eomana, to whom the same 

ff m y mora eaaily fell under the idea of Ehrinking from the heat 
f th un called it an experience won in ths shade, and a mere 
h last t dent they called an umbilicus doctor. 
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head of tlieir respective fields in Rome and Athena in right 
of any absolute pre-eminence in the one leading power of an 
orator — -viz. native and fervent vigour — hut in right of a 
lai^ comprehensive harmony of gifts, leaving possibly to 
some other orators, elder or rival to themselves, a superiority 
in each of an orator's talents taken apart, hat claiming the 
supremacy, nevertheless, upon the whole, by the systematic 
tmion of many qualities tending to one result : pleasing the 
taste by the harmonious coup d'ml from the total assemblage, 
and also adapting itself to a far larger variety of situations ; 
for, after all, the mere son of thunder is disarmed, and apt to 
become ridiculous, if you strip him of a passionate cause, of 
a theme satnrated with human strife, and of an excitable or 
tempestuous audience.^ 

Such an audience, however, it will be said that Demos- 
thenes had, and sometimes (but not very often in those 
orations which survive) such a thenie. As to his audience, 
certainly it was all that could be wished in point of violence 
and combustible passion ; but also it was something more. 
A mighty advantage it is, doubtless, to an orator, when he 
sees and hears his own kindling passions instantaneously 
reflected in the blazing eyes and fiery shouts (the fremitus) of 
his audience — when he sees a whole people, personally or by 
deputation, swayed backwards and fornarda, like a field of 
com in a breeze, by the movements of his own appeals. 
But, unfortunately, m the Athemwi audience, the ignorance, 
the headstrong violence of prejudice, the arrogance, and, 
above all, the levity of the national mind, prer^ented, to an 
orator the most favourite, a scene like that of an ocean alwajs 
rocking with storms ; like a wasp always angry ; like a 

' In spite of all that De Quincey hera says, Stivori)! or " ttemend- 
ousneas " was the quality noted as speoially characterising the eloquencs 
of DemoBtlienea. Hipl t^5 tcD iij/wu-fi^pow Seivirirros, " Of the 
tntmendonEneas of Demosthenes," is the title of a criticistn on him 
by the rhetorician Dionysios of Halicaraassus ; and it was said of hint 
that he was a man " whose food was shields and steel." No one can 
now read, even la translation, such a passage as that on the disthiction 
between the real statesman and the sycophant in the speech Concern- 
ing the Crown "—a passage as noble intBllei.taaIly as it is morally, 
and the very pertecljon of AtlJo density and fineness m expression — 
without feeling the reasons for the tradition )f the supreme greatness 
of Demosthenes among the orators of the w rl 1 ^51 
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lunatic, always coming out of a passion or preparing to go 
into ona Well might Demoathenes prepare himself liy sea- 
shore practice ; in which I conceive that liis purpose must 
have been, not bo much (according to the common notion) to 
overcrow the noise of the forum as to dand fire {if I may so 
express it) against the uproarious demonsti'ations of mob fury. 

Thia quality of an Athenian audience must very serionsly 
have interfered with the intellectual display of an orator. 
Not a word could ha venture to say in the way of censure 
towards the public will — not even hypothetically to insinuate 
a fault ; not a syllable could he utter even in the way of 
dissent from the favourite speculations of the moment. If 
he did, instantly a roar of menaces recalled him to a sense 
even of personal danger. And, again, the mere vivacity of 
his audience, requiring perpetual amusement and variety, 
compelled a man, as great even as Demosthenes, to curtail 
his arguments, and rarely indeed to pursue a theme with 
the requisite fulness of development or illustration, — a point 
in which the superior dignity and the far less fluctuating 
mobility of the Roman mind gave an immense advantage to 
Cicero. 

Demosthenes, in spite of all the weaknesses which have 
been arrayed against his memory by the hatred of his con- 
temporaries, or by the anti-republican feelings of such men as 
Mitford, was a great man and an honest man. He rose above 
his countrymen. He despised, in some measure, his andience ; 
and, at length, in the palmy days of his influence, he would 
insist on being heard j he would insist on telling the truth, 
however unacceptable ; he would not, like the great rout of 
venal haranguers, lay any flattering unction to the capital 
distempers of the public mind ; he would point out their 
errors, and warn them of their perils. But this upright 
character of the man, victorious over his constitutional 
timidity, does but the more brightly Ulustrate the local law 
and the tyranny of the public feeling. How often do we 
find him, when on the brink of uttering "odious truth," 
obliged to pause, and to propitiate hie audience with depre- 
catory phrases, entreating them to give him time for utter- 
ance, not to yell him down before they had heard his sentence 
to the end. Mj; dopv^eiT^—" Gentlemen of Athens ! for the 
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love of God I tink p tltl f,igto 

say ! Gentl f Atli h mbly lb li j to let 

me finish i y t ce hi b t al pp la to 

the better f 1 f hi 1 N w t is y deut 

that, itt au h msta % m Id d j t to any 

subject. At leiiat 1 p k t bef re t b al of 

justice, but h f th p pi m 1 assembi U — that is, 

in effect, o his gre t t ta„ f 11— D m th (h ever 

bold at tim anj t tt wh h h h 11 to be 

paramount) wiu. ei^ dtb i dddh Itth local 
genius ofdmac f dl>nit il tempera- 

ment. Th J f Att ml d th g eat p htieal 

power, kept t t ttfhbtal into cation ; 

and even w ul 1 1 h d m I ffl Ity m ater- 

ing, as it ff t d tb m 1 th p miji t b t ards 
caprice and 1 

Is this tat f th -s t 11 t k t t our 

modern crit q p D tlea?Th phtf vhat 

I can find t mod It j h t d tyle, 

French or E gl h wh p k g f D m th s, this 
notable simil b y f p eae tmg th fi 1 11 t f his 
eloquence, — ■ that Ik tu t t II by 

melting sn by t U th g b f it." 

Prodigiously n al ^ad d gly dis nm t As 

if such an U t t w Id t i allj jre-e t th tfect 
of a lyrical poem of Mozart s music ot a stormy chorus or 
any th f wh t f p d h m I M 

ti I pact f, Ijhtt ft! tlas 

e\ eal par ph t D m th N tl ^1^ d y 

evfidqtedbtfw t u^p^a^ VtPhlp 
of M In, d tl to f m oath 1 y th m es f bos 
th t 1 1 t M 1 I U t t f beca tl k 

Add p f Marlh gh t Bl h t th 

aji 1 th m— f h h hi th 1 ^ 

sa d th t n t f y te 1 y w Id h 1 p t 

' " NeTer, never, can ye have done ■wrong, O men of Athens, in 
nndertaking the battle for the freedom and safety af all, — no ! I swear 
it by your forefethers : those that met the peril at Marathon, those 
that took the field at Plabea, those in tlte sea-fight at Salamis, and 
those at Actelmsium J " — Speech concerning the Croion. — M. 
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in a school exerciae ^) it las no peculiar boldness, and must 
have occurred to every Athenian of any senaibility every day 
of hia life. Hear, on the otter hand, a modern oath, and 
(what is most remarkable) an oath sworn in the pulpit. A 
dissenting clei^yman (I believe, a Baptist), preaching at 
Cambridge, and having ocasion to affirm or to deny something 
or other, upon hia general confidence in the grandeur of man's 
nature, the magniScenoe of his conceptions, the immensity of 
his aspirations, &c,, delivered himself thus : — "By the great- 
ness of human ideals — by the greatness of human aspirations 
^by the immortality of human creations— ty the Iliad — by 

the Odyssey ! " Now, that was bold, startlmg, sublime. 

But, in the other case, neither was the oath invested with 
any great pomp of imagery or expression ; nor, if it had — 
which is more to the purpose — was such an oath at all re- 
presentative of the peculiar manner belonging to Demos- 
thenes. It is always & nide and inartificial style of criticism 
to cite from an author that which, whether fine or not in 
itself, is no fair specimen of his ordinary style. 

What, then, is the characteristic style of Demosthenes 1 
It is one which grew naturally, as did his defects (by which 
I mean faults of omission, in contradiction to such as are 
positive), from the composition of hia audience. His audi- 
ence, comprehending so much ignorance, and, above all, so 
much high-spirited impatience, — being, in fact, always on the 
fret,— kept the ora,tor always on the fret Hence arose short 
sentences ; hence the impossibility of the long, voluminous 

' " 'Twas tien great Marlborough's mighty aoul waa proved. 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoverf, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
Gxamiaed all the dreadtiil scenes of war ; 
In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed. 
To fainting sqaadrona sent the timely aid, 
Suffered repulsed battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So, when an angel by divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia passed, 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleased the Almighty's orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm," 

The Campaign. — M. 
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BWeepa of beautiful rhytlimus wliith we find in. Cicero ; 
hence the animated form of apostrophe aad crowded interro- 
gations addressed to the audience. This gives, undoubtedly, 
n spirited and aniniated cliaracter to the style of Demoatlienes ; 
but it robs him of a large variety of structure applied to the 
Ic^c, or the embellishmeat, or the music of his composition, 
Hia style is full of life, but not (like Cicero's) full of pomp 
and continuous grandeur. On the contrary, as the necessity 
of rousing attention, or of sustaining it^ obliged the Attic 
orator to rely too much on the personality of direct question 
to the audience, and to use brief sentences, so also the same 
impatient and fretful irritability forbade him to linger much 
upon an idea — to theorize, to speculate, or, generally, to quit 
the direct business path of the question then under considera- 
tion — no matter for what purpose of beauty, dignity, instruc- 
tion, or even of ultimate effect. In all things, the imwediate 
— the instant — the prtesens pr^sentisdmum, was kept steadily 
before the eye of the Athenian orator by the mere coercion 
of self-interest. 

And hence, by the way, arises one most important feature 
of distinction between Grecian oratory (political oratory at 
least) on the oae hand, and Boman (to which, in this point, 
we may add British) on the other. A Koman lawyer, 
senator, or demagogue even, under proper restrictions — a 
British member of parliament, or even a candidate from the 
hustings — but most assuredly and by the evidence of many 
a splendid example an advocate addressing a jury — may 
embellish hns orat on with a wide oircuit f historical or of 
antiquarian nay e^en speculatue lisi-useion Eierj Latin 
scholar will remember the leisurelj ani most fiujetious, the 
good-naturel and respe tful yet keenly sit nc picture which 
the great Roman barrister draws of the Stoic philosophy, by 
way of rovnTig old Cato, who professed that philosophy with 
too little indulgence for venial human errors. The judices — 
that is, in effect, the jury — were tickled to the soul by seeing 
the grave Marcus Cato badgered with this fine razor-like 
raillery ; and there can be no doubt that, by flattering the 
self-respect of the Jury in presuming them susceptible of so 
much wit from a liberal kind of knowledge, and by really 
delighting them with such a display of adroit teasing applied 
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to a man of scenical gravity, this whole scene, though quite 
extrajudicial and travelling out of the record, was highly 
useful in conciliating the good-will of Cicero's audience.' 
The same style of liheral excursus from the more thorny path 
of the absolute huainess before the court haa been often and 
memorably practised by great English barristers ; as in the 
trial of Sacheverell by many of the managers for the Corn- 
great cause of impeachment against our English Verres (or, 
lit least, Verres as to the situation, though not the guilt), Mr. 
Hastings ; in many of Mr. Erskine's addresses to juries, 
where political rights were at stake ; in Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's defence of Peltier for a libel upon Napoleon, when he 
went info a history of the press as applied to politics (a 
liberal inquiry, but which, except in the remotest manner, 
could not possibly bear upon the mere question of fact before 
the jury) ; and in many other splendid instances which have 
really made our trials and the annals of our criminal juris- 
prudence one great fund of information apd authority to the 
historian. In the senate I need not say how much farther, 
and more frequently, this habit of lai^ generalisation, and 
of libeial excursion from perhaps a lifeless theme, has been 
carried by great masters : in particular, by Edmund Burke, 
who carried it, in fact, to such escess, and to a point which 
thieatencd so much to disturb the movement of public 
business, that, from that cause more perhaps than, from rude 
insensibility to the value of his speculations, he put his 
andienoe sometimes in tootion for dinner, and acquired (as is 
well known) the surname of the Dinner BelL^ 

Now, in the Athenian audience all this was impossible. 
Neither in political nor in forensic harangues was there any 
licence by rule, or any indulgence by usage, or any special 
privilege by personal favour, to the least effort at improving 
an individual ease of law or politics into general views of 
jurisprudence, of statesmanship, of diplomacy ; no collateral 

' The referencB is to Cicero's speech Pro L. Jfitreno.^M. 

^ Yet this story lias been eiaggeratad ; and, I believe, in slriot 
truth, the whole iiaaa arose out of some fretful expressions of ill-temper 
on the part of Burke, and that the name was a retort from a man of 
wit who had been personally stnng by a satcasu] of UiB ofFsnded 
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discueaions were tolerated — no illustrative details — no histori- 
cal paraUelisma — still lees any philosophical moraliBations. 
The sl^ht^st show of any tendency in these direotioni was 
summarily nipped in the hud : the Athenian gentlemen 
hegan to dopvpeiv in good earnest if a man showed symptoms 
of entering upon any discussion whatever that was not 
intensely needful and pertinent in the first place, or which, 
in the second place, was not of a nature to be wound up in 
two senteaoes when a summons should ariae eitlier to dmnei, 
or to the theatre, or to the suoceasion of some variety antioi 
pated from another orator. 

Henee, therefore, finally arises one great peoubantj of 
Greek eloijuence, and a most unfortunate one for its chance 
of ever influencing a remote posterity, or, in any substantiil 
sense, of its ever eurviying in the real unaffected admirition 
of us modems, — that it embodies no alien, no collateral 
information as to manners, usages, modes of feelin!j, no 
extrinsic ornament, no side glimpses into Grecian bfe, no 
casual historical details. The cause and nothmg but the 
cause, the political question and nothing hut the quesbon, 
pealed for ever in the ears of the terrified orator,— al« ays 
on sufferance, always on his good behaviour, always afraid, 
for the sake of his party or of his client, lest his auditors 
should become angry, or become impatient, or become weary. 
And from that intense fear, trammelling the freedom of his 
steps at every turn, aad overruling every motion to the right 
or to the left, in pure servile anxiety for the mood and dis- 
position of his tyrannical master, arose the very opposite 
result for us of this day, — that we, by the very means 
adopted to prevent weariness in the immediate auditors, find 
nothing surviving in Grecian orations but what dim weary 
lis insupportably through its want of all general interest, 
and, even amongst private or instant details of politics or 
law, presenting us with none that throw light upon the 
spirit of manners, or the Grecian peculiarities of feeling. 
Probably an. Athenian mob would not have cared much at 
the prospect of such a result to posterity, and, at any rate, 
would not have sawiflced one atom of their ease or pleasure 
to obviate such a result ; but to an Athenian orator this 
result would have been a sad one to contemplate. The final 
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coii3ec[neiice is that, wiilst all men find, or may find, infinite 
amusement, and instruction of tte most liberal kind, in 
that most accomplisted of statesmen and orators, tlie Roman 
Cicero— nay, would doubtless, from the causes assigaed, 
have found, in their proportion, the same attractions in the 
speeches of the elder Antony, of Hortensiua, of Crasdus, and 
other contemporaries or immediate predecessois of Cicero — 
no person ever reads Demosthenes, still leas any other 
Athenian orator, with the slightest interest beyond that 
which inevitably attaches to the words of one who wrote his 
own divme language with probably very superior skill. 

But from all this results a further inference — viz. the 
dire affectation of those who pretend an enthusiasm in the 
oratory of Demosthenes, and also a plenary consolation to 
all who are obliged, from ignorance of Greek, to dispense 
with that novelty. If it be a luxury at all, it is and can be 
one for those only who cultivate verbal researches and the 
plcasuiLS of philology. 

Even m the oratory of our own times, which oftentimes 
discusses questions to the whole growth and motion of which 
we have been ourselves parties present or even accessary, 
questions which we have followed in their first emersion and 
separation from the clouds of general politics, — their advance, 
■jIow or rapid, towards a domineering interest in the public 
passions , their meridian altitude ; and perhaps their pre- 
cipitous descent downwards, whether from the consummation 
of their objects (as in the questions of the Slave Trade, of 
Gathobi, Emancipation, of East India Monopoly), or from a 
partial victory and compromise with the abuse (aa in the 
punfication of that Augean stable, prisons, and, still mora, 
pnvate houses for the insane), or from the accomphshment of 
one stage or so in a progress which by its nature is infinite 
(as m the various steps taken towards the improvement and 
towirds the extension of education) ;— even in cases like these, 
when the primary and ostensible object of the speaker 
already r n its own account possesses a commanding attrac- 
tion, yet will it often happen that the secondary questions 
growing out of the leading one, the great elementary themes 
suggested to the speaker by the concrete case before him — 
as, for instance, the general question of Test Laws, or the 
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is to eleyate and liberalise the province of oratory, by ezalt- 
ing mere busiiiesa [growing originally, perhaps, out of con- 
tingencies of finance, or trade, or local police) inta a field for 
the higher understanding, and giyicg to the mere necessities 
of oiir position as a nation the dignity of great problems for 
civilising wisdom or philosophic philanthropy. Look back 
to the superb orations of Edmnnd Burke on questions limited 
enongh in themselves, some times merely personal, — for instance, 
that on American Taxation, on the Eeforma in our Household 
or Official Expenditure, or at that from the Bristol hustings 
(by ita prima fade subject, therefore, a mere electioneering 
harangue to a mob) ! With what niaiveUous skill does lie 
enrich what is meagre, elevate what is humble, intelleotualise 
what is purely technical, delocalise what is local, generalise 
wliat is personal ! And with what result i Doubtless, to the 
absolute contemporaries of those speeches, st«eped to the very 
lips in the passions besetting their topics, even to those whose 
attention was sufficiently secured by the domineerii^ interest^ 
friendly or hostile, to the views of the speaker — even to these 
I say that, in so far as they were at all capable of an intel- 
lectual pleasure, those parts would be most attractive which 
were least occupied with the present business and the 
momentary details. This order of precedency in the interests 
of the speech held even for them ; but to us, removing at 
every annual step we take in the century to a greater distance 
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from tlie mere buBiaees and partisan, interests of tlie several 
cases, this secondary attraction is not merely the greater of 
the two : to us it has become pretty nearly the sole one, pretty 
nearly the exclusive attraction. 

As to religions oratory, that stands upon a, different footing, 
— the questions afloat in that province of hnman speculation 
being eternal, or at least essentially the same under new 
forms. This receives a strong illustration from the annals of 
the English Senate, to which also it gives a strong and useful 
illustration. Up to the era of James I. the eloquence of 
either House could not, for political reasons, be very striking, 
on the very principle which we have been enforcing. Parlia- 
ment met only for dispatch of business ; and that buaineas 
was purely fiscal, or (as at times it happened) judicial. The 
constitutional functions of Parliament were narrow ; and they 
were narrowed still more severely by the jealousy of the 
executive government. With the expansion, or rather first 
growth and development, of a gentry, or third estate, expanded, 
pari passu, the political field of their jurisdiction and their 
deliberative functions. This widening field, as a birth out 
of new existences unknown to former laws or usages, was, of 
course, not contemplated by those laws or usages. Constitu- 
tional law could not provide for the exercise of rights by a 
body of citizens when as yet that body had itself no exist- 
ence. A gentry, aa the depository of a vast overbalanee of 
property, real as well aa personal, had not matured itself till 
the latter years of James I. Consequently the new functions 
which the instinct of their new situation prompted them to 
assume were looked upon by the Crown, most sincerely, as 
unlawful usurpations. This led, as we know, to a most 
fervent and impassioned stru^le, the moat so of any struggle 
which has ever armed the hands of nien with the sword. 
For the passions take a far profounder sweep when they are 
supported by deep thought and high principles. 

This element of fervid strife was already, for itself, aa 
atmosphere most favourable to political eloquence. Accord- 
ingly, the speeches of that day, though generally too short to 
attain that large compass and sweep of movement without 
which it is difficult to kindle or to sustain s 
enthusiasm in an audience, were of a high quality a 
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tliought aiid energy of expression, as tigh as tlieir circum- 
stantial diaadvontages allowed. Lord Strafford's great effort 
is deBervedly admired to tliis day, and the latter x>firt of it 
has been often pronounced a <Jief-d'(xuvre.^ A few years 
before that era, all the orators of note were, and must have 
been, judicial orators ; and, anioiigst these. Lord Bacon, to 
whom every reader's thoughts will point as the most memor- 
able, attained the chief object of all oratory, if what Ben 
Jonson reports of him be true, — that he had hia audience 
passive to the motions of his will.^ But Jonson was, perhaps, 
too scholastic a judge to be a fair representative judge ; and, 
whatever he might choose to say or to think. Lord Bacoa was 
certainly too weighty— too massy with the bullion of original 
thought— ever to have realized the idea of a great popular 
orator, one who 

" Wielded at will a fierca democracy," 

and ploughed up the great deeps of sentiment, or party strife, 
or national animosities, like a Levanter or a monsoon. In 
the schools of Plato, in the ^alxstra Stoieomm, such an orator 
might be potent ; not in face Eomuli. If he had laboured 
with no other defect, had he the gift of tautology ) Oould he 
say the same thing three times over in direct sec[uence 1 
For, without this talent of iteration — of repeating the same 
thought in diversified forms— a man may utter good heads 
of an oration, but not an oration. Just as the same illustri- 
ous man's Essays are good hints, useful topics, for essays, 
bnt no approximation to what we, in modern days, under- 
stand by essays ; they are, as an eminent author once happily 

1 The refBrenee is to tie peroration of the Earl of Strafford's speech 
on tia impeachment before tha Honse of Lords for high treason, 13th 
April 1641. —M. 

^ ' ' There happened in my time one noble speaker, who was full of 
gravity in his speaking. Hia language (where he could spare or pass 
by a jest) was nobly leneorious. No man aver spake more neatly, more 
preasly, more weightily, or suiFered Ie!i9 emptiness, less idleness, in 
what he uttered. No member of his speech but consisted of his own 
graces. His hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, without 
loss. He commanded when he spoke, and had hia judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had these affections more in his 
power. The fear of every man that heaid him was leat he shoald 
make an end." — Ben Jonson's DiscotxrMe, — M. 
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erpressed it to uiyBelf, "seeds, not plants or 'hraha acom\ 
that is, oaks in embryo, but not oak 

Reverting, howevei, to the cratorj of tie Senate, from 
the era of its proper birth, which we may date from the 
opening of our memorahle Long Parhainent, brought to 
gether in November of 1640,' oar Paihameiitary eloquence 
has now, within, four years, tra\elled through a period of two 
centuries. A most admirable subject for an essdj, or a 
magazine article, as it strikes me, would be a hird's-eje view 
— or rather a bird's-wing flight — pursuing rapidly the revolu- 
tions of that memorable Oracle (for such it really was to the 
re t f ■ "1" I E p ) whi h h gh so 1 g ir^te f 
years 1 k th D iph 1 t ih ti f Id d h d 
sel f vilidoc df t Iradurtht 
k pt 1 f Ch t d m h II f f 1 

d rcf hid t h al d C t th Id d f 

Eom pat hhbtf PI tuld 

h tt d th m 1 by tl Tl t tl 

coun t 1 pos t ocjdl Bth Parliam t 

in 1 t th f E ir p 1 1 a-t ft th p 1 1 ca 

t f th D h t 1 d b mm d by C vi h th 

ail fD J h so , ,in esj t, t ^ o ^, 

may he learned from t!ie German novels of the last century, 
in which we find the British debates as uniformly the morn- 
ing accompaniment of breakfast at the houses of the rural 
gentry, &c, as in any English or Scottish county. Such a 

■ There was another Parliament of this sama year 1640, which met 
in the spring {Apri^ I think), but was summarily dissolved, A email 
quarto volume, of not unlVequent oconrrence, I believe, coatama some 
good specimens of the eloquence then prevalent. It was rich in thought, 
never wordy— in fact, loo parsimonious in words and illiietratioaa ; 
and it breathed a h^h tons of religious principle as well as of pure- 
miaded patriotism ; but, for tlie reason stated above — its narrow eircuit 
and very limited duration — the general character of the Parliamentary 
eloquence was ineffective. [I have changed "1643" in the origin^ 
in Tail into 1640 ; which Is the correct dal*. Specimens of the speeches 
in the Long Parliament will be found in the Farliwumtaru History. 
-M.] 

^ It was in 1738 that Johnson became a regular coadjutor to Edward 
Cave, proprietor of the Gentleman's Magaaiite, and hegan to fnraish 
for that periodical in disguised form what might pass for reports or 
stumnaries of the debates in hoUi Houses of Parliament. — M. 
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sketch would, of course, collect the characteristicB of each 
age, show in what connexion these charatteristics stood with 
the political aspects of the time, or with the modes of manag- 
ing public buBineSB (a fatal lock to out public eloquence in 
England 1), and illubtrat« the whole by interesting specimens 
from the leading orators in each generation : from Hampden 
to Pulteney, amongst oppoaitioniBts or patriots ; from Pulteney 
to O'Connell ; or, ^gam, amongst Ministers, from Hyde ta 
Som.erB, from Lord Sunderland to Lords Oxford and Boling- 
broke ; and from the plain, downnght Sir Robert Walpole, 
to the plain, downnght Sir Robert Peel. 

Throughout the whole of this review the same " moral," 
if one might so call it, would be apparent — viz. that in pro- 
portion as the oratory was high and intellectual did it travel 
out into the collateral questions of less instant necessity, but 
more durable interest, and that, in proportion as the Grecian 
necessity was or was not enforced by the temper of the House 
or by the pressure of public business— the necessity which 
cripples the orator by confining him within the severe limits 
of the case before him — in that proportion had or had not 
the oratory of past generations a snxviving interest for modem 
posterity. Nothing, in fact, so utterly effete — not even old 
law, or old pharmacy, or old erroneous chemistry — nothing 
so insufferably dull, as political orations, unless when power- 
fully animated by tliat spirit of generalization which only 
gives the breath of life and the salt which preserves from 
decay through every age alike. The very strongest proof, 
ns well as exemplification, of all which has been said on 
Grecian oratory may thus be found in the records of the 
British Senate. 

And this, by the wit, brings us round to an aspect of 
Grecian Oratory which has been rendered memorable, and 
forced upon our notice, m the =hape ot a problem, by the 
moat popular of our native historians — the lapect, I mean, of 
Greek Oratory in comianson with Enghsh Hiime has an 
essay upon the subject ^ , and the tiue answer to that essay 
will open a wide field of tiuth to us In this little paper 
Hume asaumes the suptnority of Grecmn eloquence, aa a 
thing admitted on ■ill hands, and requinng no proof. Not 
' " 0/ Bloipience la the tills of the esaoy. — M. 
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to be euperfiuoua Hia object was to investigate the causes 
of this Grecian superiority ; or, if invesHgaie is too pompous 
a. word for so slight a discussion, more properly, he inq^uired 
for the cause as something that must naturally lie upon the 
Burfaca 

What is the answer ? First of all, before looting for 
causes, a man should be sure of his facta. Now, as to the 
maitt fact at issue, I utterly deny the superiority of Grecian 
eloquence. And, first of all, I change the whole field of 
inquiry by shifting the comparison. The Greek oratory is 
all political or judicial : we have those also ; but the best of 
our eloquence, by immeastirable degrees the noblest and 
richest, is our religious eloquence. Hexe, of course, all com- 
parison ceases ; for classical Grecian religious eloquence, in 
Grecian attire, there is none until three centuries after the 
Christian era, when we have three great orators ; Gregory 
Nazianzen, Basil— of wbich two I have a very fixed opinion, 
having read large portions of both — and a third, of whom 
I know nothing. To our Jeremy Taylor, to our Sir Thomas 
Browne, there is no approach made in the Greek eloquence.^ 
The inaugural chapter of the " Holy Dying," to say nothing 
of many another golden passage ; or the famous passage in 
the " Urn Burial," beginning — " Now, since these bones 
have rested under the drums and tramplinga of three con- 
qu ta — ha n parallel in literature. The winding-up of 

h rm IS n in its effect, like a great tempestuous 
n h J das Maccabeus, or from Spohr's St Paul, 

h n ik* hum n quenca 

B gran ha his transfer of the comparison is unfair, 

till n nfair to confine the comparison on our 

p h w k part of our oratory. But no matter — let 

in d n here. Then we may say at once that, 
h mte a qualities of eloquence, — in fineness of 

un n ndin^, n d pth and in large compaea of thought, — - 
B k pas any orator, ancient or modem. Bul^ if 

h pdi tt w pushed, more widely, very certain I am 

F D Q mora at large on Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas 

Browna, see ante, pp. 104-109.— M. 
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that, apart from classieal prejudice, no qualities of juat think- 
ing, or iine expression, or even of artificial ornament, ooTild 
have been assigned by Hume in which the great body of our 
deliberative and forensic orators fall short of Grecian models ; 
though I will admit that, by conipariaon with the Eonian 
model of Cicero, there is seldom the same artful preflgura- 
tion of the oration throughout ita future course, or the same 
sustained rhythmua and oratorial tone. The qualities of art 
are nowhere so prominently eipresaed, nowhere aid the effect 
80 much, as in the great Roman master. 

But, as to Greece, let us now, in one word, unveil the 
sole advantage which the eloquence of the Athenian assembly 
has oyer that of the English senate. It is this : — the public 
husirtess of Atliens was as yet sirn^k and unencwmhered hy 
details ; the dignity of the occasion was scenically sustained. 
But, in England, the vast intricacy and complex interweaving 
of property, of commerce, of commercial interests, of details 
iniinite in number and infinite in littleness, break down and 
fritter away into fractions and petty minutiie the whole huge 
labyrinth of our public affairs. It is scarcely necessary to 
explain my meaning. In Athens, !ke question before the 
public assembly was, peace or war -^before our House of 
Commons, perhaps the Exchequer Bills Bill ; at Athens, a 
league or no league — in England, the Tithe of Agistment 
Commutation- Bills Benewal Bill; in Athens — shall we 
forgive a mined enemy 1 in England — shall we cancel the 
tax on farthing rushlights ? In short, with us, the infinity 
of details overlays the simplicity and grandeur of our public 
deliberations. 

Such was the advantage — a mighty advantage — for Greece. 
Now, finally, for the use made of this advant^e ! To that 
point I have already spoken. By the clamorous and unde- 
liberative qualities of the Athenian political audience, by its 
fitful impatience, and vehement arrogance, and fervid partisan- 
ship, all wide and general discussion was barred in limine. 
And thus occurred this singular inversion of positions :— The 
greatest of Greek orators was obliged to treat these catholic 
questions as mere Athenian questions of business. On the 
other hand, the least eloquent of British senators, whether 
from the immense advance in knowledge, or from the custom 
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and uaage of Parliament, seldom fails, more or less, to elevate 
his intense details of pure technical business into sometMng 
dignified, either by the neccseitiea of pursuing the historical 
relations of the matter in discussion, or of aiding its merits 
as a case of general flnanoe, or as connected with general 
political economy, or perhaps in its hearings on peace or 
war. Tlie Grecian was forced, by the composition of his 
headstrong auditory, to degrade ajid personalise his grand 
themes ; the Englishman is forced, by the difference of his 
audience, by old prescription, and by the opposition of a. 
well-informed hostile party, into elevating his merely 
technical and petty themes into great national questions, 
involving honour and benefit to tens of millions. 
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The Greek Tragedy ia a dark problem, "We cannot say 
that tlie Greek Drama as a wtole is such in any more 
comprehensive senae ; for the Comedy of Greece depends 
eaaentially upon the same principles as our own. Comedy, 
as the reflex of social life, will shift in correspondence to 
the shifting movementa of civilisation. Inevitably, as human 
intercourse in cities grows more refined. Comedy will grow 
more subtle ; it will build itself on distinctions of character 
less grossly defined, and on features of manners more delicate 
and impalpable. But the fundus, the ultimate resource, the 
well-head, of the comic, must for ever be sought in one and 
the same field, — viz. the ludicrous of incident, or the ludi- 
crous of situation, or the ludicrous which arises in a mised 
way between the character and the situation. The age of 
Aristophanes, for example, answered in. some respects to our 
own earliest dramatic era, viz. from 1588 to 1635, — an age 
not (as Dr. Johnson assumes it to have been in Hs elaborate 
Preface to Shakspere) rude or gross ; on the contrary, far 
more intense with intellectual instincts and agencies than 
his own, which was an age of collapse. But in the England 
of Shakspere, as in the Athens of Aristophanes, the surface 
of society in cities still rocked, or at least undulated, with 
the ground-swell surviving from periods of intestine tumult 
and insecurity. The times were still martial and restless ; 

' Appaai'ed first iu Blackmood for February 1840 (wliicli number 
of Blachwaod contained also tha first portion of the paper on the 
Esseiies) : reprinted by De Quincey in 1858 in vol. ix of hia Collect- 
jve Edition of his Writings.— M, 
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men still wore swarcla in paciiic assemblies ; the intellect of 
the age was a fermenting intellect ; it was a revolutionary 
intellect. And Comedy itself, coloured by the moring 
pageantries of life, waa more ainewy, more audacious in its 
movements ; spoke with something more of an impassioned 
tone ; and waa hung with draperies more rich, more volu- 
minoaa, more picturesque. On the other hand, the age of 
the Aliienian Menander, or the English Congreve, though 
still an unsettled age, waa far less insecure in its condition 
of police, and far less showy in its exterior aspect. In 
England, it is true that a pietureaiiue costume still pre- 
vailed : the whole people were still draped^ professionally; 
each man's dress proclaimed his calling ; and so far it m^ht 
he said "Natio comceda est."^ But the characteristic and 
dividing spirit had fled, whilst the forms survived; and 
these middle men had universally aiisen whoee equivocal 
relation to different employments hroke down the strength 
of contrast between them. Comedy, therefore, was thrown 
more esclusively upon the interior man,— upon the nuanees 
of his nature, or upon the finer spirit of his manners. It 
waa now the acknowledged duty of Comedy to fathom the 
coynesses of human nature, and to arrest the fleeting phe- 
nomena of human demeanour. 

But Tragedy stood upon another footing. Whilst the 
comic muse in every age acknowledges a relationship which 
is more than sisterly— in fact, little short of absolute identity 
— the tragic musM of Greece and England stand so far aloof 
aa hardly to recognise each other under any common desig- 
nation. Few people have ever studied the Grecian Drama ; 
and hence may be explained the possibility that so little 
should have been said by critics upon ita characteristic 
differences, and nothing at all upon the philosophic ground 
of these differences. Hence may be explained the fact that, 

' " The whole paipleieere aim drapedpnifessinnaUi/" : — For example, 
even in Queen Aane's reign, or bo late as that of George I, phyBiciana 
never appeared without the inBignia of their calling ; clergymen would 
have incurred the worst auspidona liad they gone into the atreeta 
without a gown and bands. Ladies, again, universally wore masks, 
as the sole substitnte known to our ancestors for the modern parasol, — 
a tact perhaps not generally known. 

* A saying of Juvenal about tlie Greeks.— M. 
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wliilst Greek Tragedy has always been, a problem in criti- 
cisni, it is still a problem, of which no man has attempted 
the solution. This problem it is our intention briefly to 
investigate. 

I. There are oases occasionally occurring in the English 
Drama and the Spanish where a play is exhibited within 
a play. To go no further, every person remembers the 
remarkable instance of this in Hamlet. Sometimes the 
same thing takes place in painting. We see a chamber, 
suppose, exhibited by the artist, on the walls of which (as 
a customary piece of furniture) hangs a picture. And, as 
tliia picture again might represent a room fumisted with 
pictures, in the mere logical possibOity of the case we might 
imagine this descent into a life below a life going on ad 
ithfinitum. Practically, however, the process is soon stopped. 
A retrocession of this nature is difficult to manage. The 
original picture is a mimic, an unreal, life. But this unreal 
life is itself a real life with respect to the secondary picture ; 
which ^ain must be supposed realized with relation to the 
tertiary picture, if such a thing were attempted. Conse- 
quently, at every step of the inbrovolution (to neologise a 
little in a case justifying a neologism), sometliing must be 
done to differentiate the gradations, and to express the sub- 
ordinations of life i because each term in the descending 
series, being first of all a mode of non-reality to the spec- 
tator, is next to assume the functions of a real life in its 
relations to the next lower or interior term of the series. 

What the painter does in order to produce this peculiar 
modification of appearance'}, so that an olject shall affect us 
first f all a, n "d alized or uuiBal thing aiid next as itself 
so t f 1 n t some secondaiyobjeut still more intensely 
un 1 h 11 n t attempt to describe for in some teoh- 

n 1 r mta w hould perhap fail to satisfy the reader, 
nd w th t hn al eiplanations we could not satisfy the 
questi n B t to the poet all the depths of philosophy, — 
t lea t f ny known and recognised philosophy, — would 
1 It xpl n speeulatnely the principles which in 

h h 11 guide him than SI ak'pere has explained 

'j h p t The piollem btfore hmi «as one of his 

wa ug t the difficulty was of his own making. It 
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was so to difl'ereiitia,te 3 drama that it might stand within a 
drama precisely as a painter places a picture within a picture, 
and therefore that the secondary or inner drama should be 
non-realized upon a, scale that would throw, hy comparison, 
a reflex colouring of reality upon the principal drama. This 
was the problem, this was the thing to be accomplished ; 
and the secret, the law, of the process hy which he accom- 
plishes this is to swell, tumefy, Stiffen, not the diction only, 
but the tenor of the thought,— in fact, to stilt it, and to give 
it a prominence and an ambition beyond the scale which he 
adopted for his ordinary life. It is, of course, therefore, in 
rhyme — an artifice which Shakspere employs with great 
effect on other similar occasions (that is, occasions when he 
wished to solemnize or in any way differentiate the life) ; it 
is condensed and massed as respects the flowing of the 
thoughts i it is rough and horrent with figures in strong 
relief, like the embossed gold of an ancient vase ; and the 
movement of the scene is contracted into short gyrations 
— so unlike the free sweep and expansion of his general 
developments. 

Now, the Grecian Tragedy stands in the very same cir- 
cumstances, and rises from the same original basis. I:^ 
therefore, the reader can obtain a glimpse of the life within 
a life which, the painter sometimes eihibita to the eye, and 
which the Hamlet of Shakspere exhibits to the mind — 
then he may apprehend the original phasis under which wo 
contemplate the Greek Tragedy. 

II. But to press further into the centre of things. Per- 
haps the very first element in the situation of the Grecian 
Tragedy, which operated by degrees to evoke all the rest^ 
was the original elevation of the scale by which all was to 
be measured, in consequence of two accidents : Ist, the 
sanctity of the ceremonies in which Tragedy arose ; 3d, the 
vast size of the ancient theatres. 

The first point we need not dwell on. Everybody ia 
aware that Tragedy in Greece grew by gradual expansions 
out of an idolatrous rite— out of sacrificial pomp ; though 
we do not find anybody who has noticed the consequent 
overruling effect which this had upon the quality of that 
Tragedy, — how, in fact, from this early cradle of Tragedy 
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arose a sanctity which compelled all things to modulate into 
the same religious key. But next, the theatres — why were 
they BO vast in ancient cities : in Athena, in Syiacuse, in 
Capua, in Eome ! Purely from democratic influences. Every 
citizen was entitled to a place at the public scenical repre- 
sentations. In Athens, for example, the state paid for him. 
He was present, hy possibility and by legal fiction, at every 
performance : therefore room must be prepared for him. 
And, allowing for the privileged foreigners (the domiciled 
aliens called /ieroiKoi), we are not surprised to hear that 
the Athenian theatre was adapted to an audience of thirty 
thousand persons. It is not enough to say that iiaUmdly — 
we have a right to say that inemiaUy^-aaX of this prodigious 
compass, exactly ten times over the eompasa of the large 
Drury Lane burned down a generation ago,^ arose certain 
immediate results that moulded the Greek Tragedy in all its 
functions, purposes, and phenomena. The person must be 
aggrandized, the countenance must be idealized. For upon 
tag po ding 'n 't 1 t th 1 ssal d'm 

h h h d h min ficmre d h b 

h agg tei hum n h b 

senas am prsp dbcdh hd 

p n h n )era h n ha 

been d tmgui h roh nnmm h 
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political causes taUing in witt tliat early celigioua cause, you 
have a Tragedy forced into a more absolute and unalterable 
departure from a human standard. That figure so noble, 
that voice so profound, and, hy the very construction, ot 
the theatres aa well aa of the masks, receiving such solemn 
reverberationa, proclaim a being elevated above the ordinary 
human scale. And then comes the countenance always ad- 
justed to the same unvarying tone of sentiment, viz. the 
presiding sentiment of the situation, which of itself would 
go far to recover the key-note of Greek Tragedy. These 
things being given, we begin to perceive a life removed by a 
great gulf from the ordinary human life even of kings and 
heroes ; we descry a life within a life. 

Ill, Here, therefore, is the first great landing-place, the 
first station, from which we can contemplate the Greek 
Tragedy with advantage. It is, by comparison with the life 
of Sh^spere, what the inner life of the mimetic play in 
Hamlet is to the outer life of the Hamlet itself. It is a life 
below a life. That is — it is a life treated upon a scale so 
sensibly different from the proper life of the spectator as to 
impress him profoundly with the feeling of its idealization. 
Shakeipere's tragic life is our own life exalted and selected : 
the Greek tragic life presupposed another life, the spectator's, 
thrown into relief before it. The tragedy was projected upon 
the eye from a vast profundity in the rear ; and between 
this life and the spectator, however near its phantasmagoria 
might advance to him, was still an immeasurable gulf of 
shadows. 

Hence, coming nearer still to the determinate nature and 
circumscription of the Greek Tragedy, it was not in any sense 
a development — 1, of human character, or, 2, of human 
passion. Either of these objects, attributed to tr^edy, at 
once inoculates it with a life essentially oa the common human 
standard. But that neither was so much as dreamed of in 
the Grecian Tragedy is evident from the mere mechanism 
and ordinary conduct of those dramas which survive,— 
those especially which seem entitled to be viewed as fair 
models of the common standard. About 1000 to 1600 lines, 
of which one-fifth must be deducted for the business of the 
chorus, may be token as an average extent of a Greek tragic 
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diam% Five acta, of one huadred and sixty lines each, allow 
no avLtp at all for the systole and diastole, the contraction 
an.d B^pinsion, the knot ajid the d^owem^ni, of a tragic 
interest, atcording to our modem meaning. The ebb and 
flo^, the inspiration and expiration, cannot find room to play 
in Buch a narrow scene. Were the interest made to turn at 
all npon the evolution of character, or of passion modified by 
character, and both growing upon the reader through varioua 
aspects of dialogue, of sotiloqny, and of multiplied action — it 
would seem a storm, in a waali-hand basin. A passion which 
advanced and precipitated itself through such rapid harlequin 
ohangi-s WDuld at 1 e'*t "mpre=a us with the feeling proper to 
a h'lety melolrama or perhaps senoua pantomime Itw ull 
read liie the imperfect outline (fa play or still \ orse 
would Bcem framed to m ve through such changes as m ght 
raise an excuse for the dancing and the lyric misic Lit 
the verj external phenomena the apjaratus and scenic 
decorations, of the Greek Tragedy all lomt to other functions 
Shakspere — that is, English Tragedy— postulates the in- 
tense life of flesh and blood, of animal sensibility, of man and 
woman — breathing, waking, stirring, palpitating with the 
pulaes of hope and fear. In Greek Tragedy, the very masks 
show the utter impossibility of these tempests or conflicts. 
Struggle there is none, internal or external: not like Hamlet's 
with hie own constitutional inertia and his gloomy irresolu- 
tion of conscience ; not like Macheth'i with his better 
feeling aa a man, with his hoap taltyaahst Mda, the 
moat tragic figure in the Greek pas'* h h n flux 

and reflux of passion, through n nvils f J al ly on 

the one hand, or maternal lov n h th SI tossed 

to and fro by no hurricanes of w ath wr n h d by n pangs 
of anticipation. All this is supi It la pas d ut of 
the spectator's presence. The dire conflict no more exhibits 
itself Bcenically and " cora/m, populo " than the murder of her 
two innocent children. Were it possible that it should, how 
could the mask be justified ? The apparatus of the stage 
would lose all decorum, and Grecian taste, or sense of the 
appropriate, which much outran the strength of Grecian 
creative power, would have been exposed to perpetual 
shocks. 
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IV. The truth, is now becoming palpable : certain great 
sitvaUons — not paasion in states of growth, of movement, of 
self-conflict — but fixed, unmoving situations, were selected ; 
these held on through the entire course of one or more acts. 
A lyric movement of the chorus, which closed the act, and 
gave notice that it waa closed, sometimes changed this situa- 
tion ; but throughout the act it continued unchanged, like a 
8tatuesc[ue attitude. The etory of the tragedy was pretty 
nearly involved and told by implication in the tabUawi 
vivanU which presided through the several acts. The very 
alight dialogue which goes on seems meant rather as an 
additional exposition of the interest — a commentary on the 
attitude originally assumed — than as any exhibition of 
passions growing and kindling under the eye of the spectator. 
The mask, with its monotonous espression, is not out of 
harmony with the scene ; for the passion is essentially fixed 
throughout, not mantling and undulating with the breath of 
change, but frozen into marble Ufe. 

And all this is both explicable in itself, and peremptorily 
determined, by the sort of idealized life — life in a state of 
remotion, unrealized, and translated into a neutral world of 
high cloudy antiquity- — which the Tragedy of Athens de- 
manded for its atmosphere. 

Had the Greeks, in fact, framed to themselves the idea of 
a tumultuous passion — passion expressing itself by the 
agitations of fluctuating will — aa any fit, or oven possible, 
subject for scenic treatment, in that case they must have 
resorted to real life, the more real the better. Or, again, had 
real life offered t* their conceptions a just field for scenic 
eshibition, in that case they must have been thrown, upon 
conflicts of tempestuous passion, the more tempestuous the 
better. But, being, by the early religious character of 
Tragedy, and by the colossal proportions of their theatres, 
imperiously driven to a life more awful and still — upon life 
as it existed in elder days, anioi^t men so far removed that 
they had become invested with a patriarchal, or even an 
antediluvian, mistiness of antiquity, and often into the rank 
of demigods— they felt it possible to present this mode of 
being in states of itiffering, for suffering is enduring and 
indefinite, but never in statw of coafdet, for conflict is by its 
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nature fugitive and evanescent The Tragedy of Greece is 
always held np as a thiEg long past — the Tragedy of 
England as a, thing now passing. We are invited by 
Sophocles or Euripides, as by some great necromancer, to see 
long-buried forms standing in solemn groups upon the stage 
— phantoms from Thebes or from Cyclopian cities. But 
Sbakspere is a Cornelius Agrippa, who bIiows us, in his 
magic glass, creatures yet breathing, and actually mixing in 
the great game of life upon some distant field, inaccessible to 
us without a magician's aid. 

The Greek drama, therefore, by its very necessities pro- 
posing to itself only a few grand attitudes or situations, and 
brief dialogues as the means of illuminating those situations, 
with scarcely anything of action " actually occurring on the 
stage," from these purposes derives its other peculiarities ; in. 
the elementary ssti lyl/ d fhre 

V. The t n, f ra] 1 th t m ird 1 nt 
deatii, Tvas b 1 d f m th G k tig th P n 
conceit of th h k wh h h bl dy in I t w Id g 

to the tast pftly Ntbu-tas 

sanguinary btlca tw tinlltl C k 
objection t hi ^act f/iiZp d 

Intimately h Lg Thp fhd 

always inap tt 1 astly baf tl 

audience." Ailth ymngfant tit h 
intervals, th p f th any p 1 1 m y 

elapse and y p 11 m y g n. 

VI. He ce Iso iao.t ro th ryl an b t 
Fate as bro da th G k t agi Th 
favourite notion of the two Schlegels. But it is evident that 
many Greek tragedies, both amongst those which survive, 
and amongst those the titles and subjeota of which are 
recorded, did not, and could not, present any openir^ at all 
for this dark agency. Consequently it was not essential. 
And, even where it did intervene, the Schlegels seem to have 
misunderstood its purpose. A prophetic colouring, a colour- 
ing of ancient destiny, connected with a character or an 
event, has the effect of exalting and ennobling. But what- 
ever tends towards this result inevitably translates the 
persons and their situation from that condition of ordinary 
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breatliing life whioli it was the constant etfoit of the Greek 
Tragedy to eseape ; and therefore it was that the Greek 
poet preferred the gloomy idea of Fate,— not because it was 
essentialj hut because it was elevating. It is for this reason, 
and apparently for this reason only, that Cassandra is con- 
nected by ^schylus with Agamemnon. The Sphinx, indeed, 
was connected with the horrid tale of Qidipus in. every 
version of the tale ; but Cassandra was broi^ht upon the 
stage out of no certain historic tradition, or proper relation to 
Agamemnon, but to confer the solemn and mysterious hoar of 
a, dark prophetic woe upon the dreadful catastrophe. Fate 
was therefore used, not for its own direct moral value as a 
force upon the will, but for ita derivative power of ennobling 
and darkening. 

VII. Hence, too, that habit amongst the tragic poets of 
travelling back to regions of forgotten fable and dark 
legendary mythus. Antiquity availed powerfully for their 
purposes, because of necessity it abstracted all petty details 
of individuality and local notoriety, — all that would have 
composed a ducracter. It acted as twilight acts (which 
removes day's " mutable distinctions "), and reduced the 
historic person to that sublime state of monotonous gloom 
which suited the views of a poet who wanted only the 
Bituatwa, but would have repelled a poet who sought also 
for the complex features ot a character. It is true that such 
remote and fabulous periods are visited at times, though not 
liaunted, by the modem dramatist. Events are sought, even 
upon the French stage, from Gothic or from Moorish times. 
But in that case the poet endeavours to improve and 
strengthen any trailfi of character that tradition may have 
preserved, or by a direct effort of power to create them 
altogether where history presents a blank neutrality — 
whereas the Greek poet used simply that faint outline of 
character, in its gross distinctions of good and bad, which 
the situation ilaelf implied. For example, the Creon of 
Thebes is pretty uniformly exhibited as tyrannical and crueL 
But that was the mere result of his position as a rival 
originally for the throne, and still more as the executive 
minister of the popular vengeance against Polynicea for 
having brought a tide of war against his mother-land : in 
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that repreeeiitative character Creon. is compelled to acts of 
cruelty against Antigone in her eublime eierciise of natural 
piety, both sisterly and filial ; and this cruelty to her and to 
the miserable wreck, her father, making the very wrath of 
heaven an ai^ument for further persecution, terminates in 
leaving him an object oE hatred to the spectator. Bat, after 
all, his conduct seema to have been purely official and 
ministerial. Nor, if the reader think otherwise, will he find 
any further emanation from Creon's individual will or heart 
than the mere blank expression, of tyranny in a public 
cause,— nothing, in short, oEthat complexity and interweaving 
of qualities, that interaction of moral and intellectual powers, 
which we modems understand by a character. In short, all 
the rude outlines of character on the Greek stage were, in the 
first place, mere inheritances from tradition, and generally 
mere determinations from the situation ; and in no instance 
did the qualities of a man's will, heart, or constitutional 
temperament, manifest themselves bj and through a collision 
or strife amongst each other, — which is our test of a dramatic 
character. And therefore it was that elder, oi even fabulous, 
ages were used as the true natural field of the tragic poet ; 
partly because antiquity ennobled ; partly also because, by 
abstracting the individualities of a character, it left the 
historic figure in that neutral state which was most entirely 
paBsive to the moulding and determining power of the 
situation. 

Two objections we foresee — 1. That even jEschylus, the 
sublimest of the Greek tragedians, did not always go hack to 
a high antiquity. He himself had fought in the Persian 
War ; and yet he brings both Xerxes and his father Darius 
(by means of bis apparition) upon the stage ; though the very 
Marathon of the father was but ten years earlier than the 
Thermopyhe and Salamis of the son. But in this instance 
the scene is not properly Grecian ; it is referred by the mind 
to Susa, the capital of Persia, far eastward even to Babylon, 
and four months' march from Hellas. Remoteness of space 
in that case countervailed the proximity in point of time ; 
— though it may be doubted whether, without the benefit of 
the supernatural, it would even in that case have satisfied 
the Qreciaa taste. And it certainly would not bad the 
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whole reference of tte piece not been eo intensely Athenian, 
ior, when we talk of Grecian Tragedy, we must remember 
that, aftei all, the Pa^an Tragedy was in any proper sense 
exclusively Athenian ; and the tendency of the Grecian taste, 
m its general Grecian character, was in various instances 
modified or absolutely controlled by that special feature of its 
ejastenL*. 

2, IC will be urged, as indicating this ciaving after antic[uity 
to be no peculiar or distinguishing feature of the Greek stage, 
that we modems also tum away sometimes with dislike from 
a modem subject. Ttus, if it had no other fault, the Charles I. 
of Banks is coldly received by English readers. Doubtless; 
but not because it is too modern.^ The objection to it is 
that a parliamentary war is too intensely political, — and 
political, moreover, in a way which doubly defeated its other- 
wise tragic power : first, because questions too notorious and 
too domineering of law and civil polity were then at issue, 
— the very same which came to a final hearing and settlement 
in 1688-9. ry f m t g t t th 1 y is 

the result of tl trug Itb g — Jthhl pses 

and dwarfs y j t p te te est f d dual 

prince, thoi h th i 1 y h p 1 h t r, in 

the very high at d gr 1 j t f tra ymp thy. 

Secondly, b is th p 1 1 eal mte t fl t t th t era 
(1649) was too coiap! d mt t t want d th sim- 

plicity of a poetic int re t Th t ' th bj t" t Gh les I. 
as a tragedy, — not b ..emdmbtb set dimi- 
neeringly political, — db sethcaattt f the 

situation were too m n d t nt cat 

Till. Thus far, th f mp h 1 th pur- 

poses and true locus t th h m ig t f th (. oian 

Tragedy : that it wa m t mp h b t n of a 

few grand situations, — and f m th y mpl ty and 

from the consequenc wl h t d th ii (M met t and 

seeking support tothgrd fm ntatlyfi gits 
eye upon elder ages lost ! les f nt q ty f I part- 

ing from that ideal n w and th d n^ w tl vi w to 

> The reference seem tbt ib tthtrgd f John 

Banks, a London dramat til f th 1 tt f t fth teeuth 

century, tho earliest dated 1377 anti the latest 1696.— H. 
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patriotic objects, and seeking an occasional diepunsation from 
the rigour of art in the popular indulgence to whatever 
touched the glory of Athens. Let the reader take along 
iiith him two other circumstances, and he will then ccmpleto 
the idea of this stately Drama : first, the character of the 
Dialogue ; secondly, the functions of the Ckoriis. 

IX. From one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
eighty lines of hexameter Iambic verse compose the dialogue 
of each act.'^ This space is sufficient for the purpose of 
imfolding the situation to the spectator, but as a means of 
unfolding a character would have been by much too limited. 
For such a purpose, again, as this lasl^ numerous scenes, 
dialogues, or soliloquies, must have been requisite ; whereas 
generally, upon the Greek stage, a single scene, one dialogue 
between two interlocutors, occupies the entire act. The 
object of this dialogue was, of course, to brii^ forward the 
prominent points of the situation, and to improve its interest 
as regarded — 1, its grandeur, 2, its statuesque arrangement 
to the eye, or, 3, the burden of tragic consequences which it 
announced. With such purposes, so distinct from any which 
are pursued upon the modern stage, arose a correspondit^ 

' Tl nve acta wiicli old tradition prescribed sa binding upon tha 
G k tragic drama cannot always be marked off by the intemiptjona 
of th h TVS. In the MsradeiikE of Euripides they can. But it is 
e d nt that tbeae acta existed for the sake of the cboruB, by way of 
all wmg nfficicnt openings (both as to number and length) for the 
h al d ces ; and the neceaaity must have grown out of tha time 
11 I f r a dramatic representation, and originally, therefore, out of 
th m accidental convenionCB prescribed by the social usages of 
Ath ns Tha rule, tberefore, was at any rate an arbitrary rule. 
Purely conventional it would have been, and local, had it even grown 
out of any Attic superslilion (as we have sometimes thought it might) 
as to the number of the choral dances. Bnt most probably it rested 
upon a sort of convention which of all is the least entitled to respect 
or translation to foreign soils, viz. the mere local arrangement of 
meals and sleeping hours in Athens ; which, having prescribed a 
limited space to the whole performance, afterwards left this space to 
be distributed between the recitation and the more popular parts 
addressed to eye and ear as the mob ot Athens should insist. Horace, 
in saying roundly aa a sort of brutuni fahnen, " I^eu quinto brmor 
tteu in prodaciior nctu Fainiia," delivers this capicions role In the 
capricious manner which becomes it. Tha stet pro raUone vtiwntas 
comes forward equally in the snbstance ot the precept and in the stylo 
of its delivery. 
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distinction of the dialogue. Had tlie dialc^e miniBtered to 
any purpose so progressive and so active as tiat of developing 
a character, with new incidents and changes of the speakers 
coming forward at every moment as occasions for evoking the 
peculiaritiea of that character — in such a th m re it 

had resembled the movement, the flnct t n th h ry of 
actual life and of real colloquial int u se tl m re it 
would have aided the views of the poet But tl purp se of 
the Greek dialogue was not progressi nt lly t was 

retrospective. For example, the Sera leidce p n w th as 
fine and impressive a group as ever sculpt h 11 d — a 
group of young children, princely daughters of a great hero, 
whose acts resound through all mythology ; viz. of Hercules, 
of a Grecian cleanser and deliverer from moasters, once 
irresistible to quell the oppressor, but now dead, and himself 
the subject of outrage in the persons of his children. These 
youthful ladies, helpless from their sex, with their grand- 
mother Alcmene, now aged and infirm, have arranged them- 
selves as a marble group on the steps ascending to the altars 
of a local deity. They have but one guide, one champion — 
a brotber-in-arms of the deceased Hercules, and his reverential 
friend, — but this brave man also suffering, through years and 
martitj toils, under the penalties of decaying strength. Such 
is the situation, such the inauguration of this solemn ti'agedy. 
The dialogue which follows between lolaus, the faithful 
guardian of the ladies, and the local ruler of the land, takes 
up this inaugural picture, so pompous from blazing altars 
and cloudy incense, so religious from the known meaning of 
the conventional attitudes, so beautiful from the loveliness of 
the youthful suppliants rising tier ahove tier according to 
their ages and the graduation of the altar steps, so moving 
in its picture of human calamity by the contrasting figure of 
the two grey-haired supporters, so complete and orbicular in 
its delineation of human frailty by the surmounting dream- 
stances of its crest, the altar, the priestess, the temple, the 
serene Grecian sky. This impressive picture, having of 
itself appealed to every one of thirty thousand hearts, having 
already challenged universal attention, is now explained and 
unfolded through the entire first act. Xolaus, the noble old 
warriorj who had clung the closer to the fluttering dovecot 
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of his bulled friend from the unmeriMd persecution which 
had aasaiilted them, comments to the stranger prince \ipon 
the spectacle hefore him — a spectacle significant to Grecian 
eyes, intelligjhle at once t« everybody, but still rare and 
witnessed in practice by nobody. The prince, Demophoon, 
ia a ruler of Athens : the scene is placed in the Attic territory, 
but aot in Athens, — about fifteen miles, in fact, from that 
city, and not far from the dread iield of future Marathon. 
To the prince lolaus explains the lost condition of his young 
flock. The ruler of Argos had driven them out of every 
asylum in the PeloponaeBUS. From city to city he iiad 
followed them at the heela with his cruel heralds of persecu- 
tion. They were a party of unhappy fugitives (most of them 
proclaiming their innocence by their very age and helpless- 
ness) that had run the circle of Greek hospitality,— every where 
had been hunted out like wild beasts, or like those common 
nuisances from which their illustrious father had liberated 
the earth, till the long circuit of their unhappy wanderings 
had brought them at last to Athens, in which city they had 
a final confidence, as knowing not only the justice of that 
state, but that she only would aot be moved from her 
purposes by fear of the aggressor. No finer opening can be 
imagined. The statuesijue beauty of the group, and the 
unparalleled persecution which the first act exposes (a sort of 
misery and an absolute hostility of the human race to which 
our experience suggests no corresponding ease, except that of 
a leper in the middle ages, or of a Pariah, or of a man under 
a papal interdict) fix the attention of the spectators beyond 
any other situation in Grecian Tragedy. And the compliment 
to Athens, not verbal but involved in the very situation, 
gave a depth of interest to this drama for the very tutelary 
region of the Drama which ought to stamp it with a sort of 
prerogative as in some respects the ideal trt^edy or model of 
the Greek theatre. 

Now, this one dialogue, as filling one act of a particular 
drama, is q^uite sufficient to explain the view we take of tiie 
Greek tragic dialogue. It is allogdker retrospective. It takes 
for its theme the visible group arranged on the stage before 
the spectators from the first. Looking back to this, the two 
interlocutors (supposed to come forward upon the stage) con- 
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trive between them, one by pertinent qnestions, the other by 
judiciona management of his replies, to bring out those 
ciroumstancea in the past fortunes and immediate circum- 
stances of this interesting family, which may put the audience 
in possession of all which it is important for them to know. 
The reader sees the dark legendary character which invests 
the whole tale ; and in the following acts this darkness ia 
made more emphatic from the fact that incidents are used of 
which contradictory versions eiisted, — some poets adopting 
one version, some another ; so cloudy and uncertain were the 
facts. All this apocryphal gloom aids that sanctity and awe 
which belong to another and a hij;her mode of life, — to that 
slumbering life of sculpture, as opposed to painting, which 
we have called a life within a life. Grecian taste would 
inevitably require that the dialogue should be adjusted to 
this starting-point and standard. Accordingly, in the first 
place, the dialogue is always (and in a degree perhaps unpei> 
ceived by the translators up to this time) severe, massy, 
simple, yet solemnized intentionally by the use of a select 
vocabulary, corresponding (in point of archaism and remote- 
ness from ordinary use) to our own scriptural vocabulary ! 
Secondly, the metre is of a kind not yet examined with 
suitable care. There were two obiects aimed at m the Gieek 
Iambic of the Tragic Drama; and m some meisure these 
objects were in collision with each othei unleis mo'it -utfully 
managed. One was to exhibit a p in tied imitation of real 
human conversation. The other was to impress upon this 
colloquial form, thus far by its i ery nature recalbrg ordinary 
human life, a character of solemnity and reb3^ous cou'-ecra 
tion. Partly this was effected by acts of omission an 1 com 
mission ; by banishing certain words or forme of words , by 
recalling others of high antiquity (particular tenses, for 
instance, were never used by the tragic poets, — not even by 
Euripides, the most Wordsworthian ^ of the Athenian poets 
in the circumstance of having a peculiar theory of poetic 

* Valckenaer [1715-1TS6], in bis immortal series of comments on 
the Fhanissa of Euripides, notices the peculiar spirit and tendeney of 
tlia innovations introduced into the tragic diction by this youngest of 
the gi-ctit Athenian dramatists. These innovations ran in the very 
Eame direction as fiose of Wordsivorth in om own times. To say 
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diction, whieli lowered its tone of eeparation, and took it 
down from, the cothumus) ; other verhal forms, again, were 
used nowhere hut upon the stage, Partly, therefore, this 
consecration of the tragic style was eifected by the antique 
cast, and the exclusive casl^ of its phraseology. But partly 
also it was effected by the metre. From whatever cause it 
may arise — chiefly, perhaps, from differences in the genius of 
the two langtiagea — certain, it is that the Latin Iambics of 
Seneca, &c, (in the tragedies ascribed to him), cannot be so 
read by an Ei^lish mouth as to produce anything like the 
sonorous rhythmus and the grand intonation of the Greek 
Iambics. This is a curious fact, and as yet, we believe, 
unnoticed. But, over and above tliis original adaptation of 
the Greek lai^uage to the Iambic metre, we have no doubt 
whatever that the recitation of verse on the Attic stage was of 
an artiiicial and semi-musical character. It was undoubtedly 
much more su^aived, and intonated with a slow and measured 
stateliness,^ which, whilst harmonizing it with the other 
circumstances of solemnity in Greek Tr^edy, would bring it 
nearer to music Beyond a doubt, it had the effect (and 

this, however, without further explanation, considering how profoundly 
the viaws of Wordsworth in this matter have been misunderstood, 
would aimpl? be to mislead the Englist reader equally as to Euripides. 
Yet, as we should be sorry to discuss so great a tlicms indirectly and 
in a corner, it may be enough for ths present to ramarit that Biu'ipides 
did not mean to tax his great predecessors .^schylus and Sophocles 
with any error of taste in the oast of their diction. Having their 
purposes, they chose wisely. But he felt that the Atlienian tragedy 
had two ftmctiona — I, to impress awe and rali^ona terror, 2, to 
impress pity. This last he adopted as hie own peculiar finiotion, and 
with it a corresponding diction — less grand (it is tme) nd tat ly h t 
counterbalancing this loss by a far greater power of i (som tim 
we may say, of holy) household pathos. Such also was tb b u 
wrought by Wordsworth. 

' Any man who bas at all studied the Greek Iamb n t w II 
rememher those forms of the metre which are used d t 

the close of a resoundii^ passage, meant to express f II p d 

the prodigions difference from such as were meant f k Imes 

or less impressive metrical effects. These cadences vith th f U 
body of rhythmus, are never reproduced ia the Lat m tat f 

tte Iambic hexameter : nor does it seem within tbe pa. f Latm 
lainbie metre to reach sach effects : tbongb otherwia d esp lly 
in the Dactylic hexameter, the Latin Language is mo pow ful tl n 
the Greek. 
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might have the effect even now, managed liy a good reader) 
of the recitative in the Italian Opera ; as, indeed, in other 
points, the Italian Opeia ia a much nearer representative of 
the Greek Tragedy than the direct Modem Tragedy pro- 
fessing that title. 

X. Ab to the Chorus. Little needs to he said npon this 
element of the Athenian tragedy. Everybody knows how 
Bolemn, and therefore how solemnizing, must have been the 
richest and most lyrical music, the most passionate of the 
ancient poetry, the most dithyranibic of tragic and religious 
raptures, supported to the eye by the most hieroglyphic and 
therefore mysterious of dances. For the dances of the chorus 
— the strophe and the antistrophe — were symbolic, and 
therefore full of mysterious meanings ; and not the less 
impressive because these meanings and these symbols had 
lost their significancy to the mob ; since the very cause of 
that loss lay in the antiquity of their origin. One great 
error which remains to be removed is the notion that the 
chorus either did support, or was meant to support, the office 
of a moral teacher. The chorus simply stood on the level 
of a sympathizing spectator, detached from the business and 
the crash of the catastrophe ; and its office was to guide or 
to interpret the sympathies of the audience. Here, perhaps, 
was a great error of Milton's, which will be found in two ' 
separate places. At present, it is sufBcient to say that the 
mysterious solemnity conferred by the chorus presupposes, 
and is in perfect harmony with, our theory of a life within a 
life : a life sequestrated into some far-off slumberii^f stat«, 
having the severe tranquillity of Hades ; a life symboliied by 
the marble life of sculpture ; but utterly out of all symmetry 
and proportion to the realities of that human life which we 
modems take up as the basis of our Tragic Drama, 

' Vii. in tha brief Introduction to the Samsim AgotitiUs, aud in a 
remarliable passage (taxed not unreasonably with bigotry by Words- 
worth.) of the PoTOdise Regained. [The reference is to Milton's pre- 
face to his Samson entitled " Of that Sort of Dramatic Poem called 
Tragedy," dnd to Par. Reg., iv, 338-352.— M.] 
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THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 

Afl REPRESENTED ON THE EDINBDRQH STAGE * 

EvERMHiNG in our daya ia new. Roads, for instance, wliich, 
l>eing formerly " of the earth, earthy," and therefore perish- 
able, are now iron, and next door to heing immortal ! 
tragedies, which are bo entirely new that neither we nor our 
fathera, throi^h eighteen hundred and ninety odd years, 
gone hy since Cfesar did our little island the honour to sit 
upon its skirts, have ever seen the like to this "Antigone " ! 
and, finally, even more new are readers, who, heing once an 
oT>edient race of men, most humble and deferential in the 
presence of a Greek scholar, are now becoming intractably 
mutinoua, keep their hats on whilst he is addressing them, 
and listen to him or not, as he seems to talk sense or non- 
sense ! Some there are, however, who look upon all these 
new things as being intensely old. Yet, surely the railroads 
are new ! No ; not at all. Talus, the iron man in Spenser, 
who continually ran round the island of Crete, administer- 
ing gentle warning and correction to offenders by flooring 
theni with an iron flail, was a very ancient personage in 

^ Originally in Tail's Magazine for February and March 1846 ; 
[Bprinted In 1 B60 in the last and poathnmous volume of De Quincey's 
edition of Ma Collected Writii^s. The occasion was the production on 
the Edinbuigh stage in Deceotber 1E45 of an English version of the Greel; 
A nUgone, the part of Antigone perfonned by Miss Helen Fancit (now 
Lady Martin), and the dresses and Etage-arrangements made aa ranch 
Greek as possible. De Quinoey had been induced to break through his 
nsuai recluse evening ti^hits and go to see the performance.^ — M. 
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Greek Fable ; and the received opinion is that he must have 
been a. Cretan railroad, called The Great Circular Coast-Line, 
that carried my lords the judges on their circuits of jail- 
delivery. The "Antigone," again, that wears the freshness 
of morning dew, and is so fresh and dewy in the beautiful 
person of Miss Faucit, had really begun to look faded on the 
Athenian stage, and even "of a certain age," about the death 
of Pericles, whose meridian year was the year 444 before 
Christ. Lastly, these modem readers, that are so obstinately 
rebellious to the once Papal authority of Greek, they — No ; 
on consideration, they are new. Antiquity produced many 
monsters, hut none lik the 

The truth is that th mult pi cat f d w tl in 

the last twenty -fl j h lf,dth prevailmg 

character of readers. Th mm ty h'la he m h 
whelming majority h q y hia d t b d th q al ty 

Formerly, out of ev ry fi n. d r- t 1 t f e, in 

some degree, classical II f that Id I yi 

too much, — if two f th f id moll L m bj d 1 
Greek," — they were g llj t d tl tl 1 h d 

more or, at the worst hhlmhre fLt onl 

more reverence for G k If tl y d d t 11 h th 

services of the temple, all at least shared in the superstition. 
But now-a-days the readers come chiefly from a class of busy 
people who care very little for ancestral crazes. Latin they 
have heard of, and some of them know it as a good sort of 
industrious language, that even in modem times has turned 
out many useful books, astronomical, medical, philosophical, 
and (as Mrs. Malaprop observes) diabolical ; but, as to Greek, 
they think of it aa of an ancient mummy : you spend an 
infinity of time in unswathing it from its old dusty wrappers, 
and, when you have come to the end, what do you find for 
your pains J A woman's face, or a baby's, that certainly is 
not the better for being 3000 years old ; and perhaps a few 
ears of wheat, stolen from Pharaoh's granary ; which wheat, 
when sown'- in Norfolk or Mid- Lothian, reaped, threshed, 
ground, baked, and hunted through all sorts of tortures, 
yields a breakfast roll that (as a Scottish baker observed to 

' " When soum " : — as it has been repeatedly ; a fact wMch some 
TOadere may not be aware of. 
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me) ie "not just that bad.." Certainly not; not exactly 
" that bad " ; not worse than the worst of our own ; but, still, 
much fitter for Pharaoh's break fast- table than for ours. 

I, for my own part, stand upon an isthmus, connecting 
me, at one terminus, with the rebels against Greek, and, at 
the other, with those against whom they are in rebellion. 
Ou the one hand, it seems shocking to me, who am steeped 
to the lips in antique prejudices, tlmt Greek, in unlimited 
quantities, should not secure a limited privilege of talking 
nonsense. Is all reverence extinct for old and ivy-mantled 
and worm-eaten things 1 Surely, if your own. grandmother 
lectures on morals, — which perhaps now and then she does, 
— she wil! command that reverence from you by means of 
her grandmotherhood which by means of her ethics she might 
not To be a good Grecian is now to be a faded potentate,— 
a sort of phantom Mogul, sitting at Delhi, with an English 
sepoy bestriding his shoulders. Matched against the master 
of ologies, in our days the most accomplished of Grecians is 
becoming what the " master of sentences " had become long 
since in competition with tie political economist. Yet, be 
assured, reader, that all the " ologies " hitherto christened, — 
oology, ichthyology, ornithology, conchology, palceodontology, 
&c., — do not furnish such mines of labour as does the Greek 
language when thoroughly searched. The " Jlitiiridates " of 
Adelung, improved by the commentaries of Vater and of 
subsequent authors, numbers up about 4000 languages and 
jargons on our polyglot earth ^ ; not including the chuckling 
of poultry, nor caterwanlir^, nor barkii^, howling, braying, 
lowing, nor other respectable and ancient dialects, that perhaps 
h th 1 gan dth vilg as Hasp d 

f m f mm B t my p =a th t th 

G k tak by ts If — h q t 1 g g 

d ed q rry f die t Jib — has m w k 

t m t ly jt^ d estsd th 11 th m 
3999 wth oat w h tl -n int th b gai S f 
Id th h G d th k th t h ht t b 

h Iw tl Itl g fl \ t h th hanl 

tl £ 1 tl h d 1 1 Ik 

It b 11 th pro rs t h d h B b 1 t 
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earthly languages, ia truth — absolute truth ; and the hate- 
fulest is conscious falsehood. Now, there ia falsehood, — nay 
{which seems strange) even sycophancy, — in the old un- 
distinguishing homage to all that ia called classicaL Yet 
why should men be sycophants in cases where they must be 
disinterested ) Sycophancy grows out of fear, or out of 
mercenary self-interest But what can there exist of either 
pointing to an old Greek poet ! Cannot a man give his 
free opinion upon Homer without fearing to he waylaid by 
his ghost 1 But it is not that which Bta,rtle3 him from 
piihlishing the secret demur which his heart prompts upon 
hearing false praises of a Greek poet, or praises which, if 
not false, are extravagant. What he fears is the scorn of his 
contemporaries. Let once a party hare formed itself, con- 
siderable enough to protect a man from the charge of 
presumption in throwing off the yoke of servile allegiance to 
all that is called classical, — let it be a party ever so small 
numerically, and the rebels will soon he many. What a 
man fears is to aifront the whole storm of indignation, real 
and aifected, in his own solitary person. " Goth ! " " Van- 
dal ! " he hears from every side. Break that storm by 
dividing it, and he will face its anger, " Let me be a Goth," 
he mutters to himself, " but let me not dishonour myself by 
afFecting an enthusiasm which my heart rejecte 1" 

Ever since the Restoration of Letters there has been a 
cabal, an academic interest, a factious league amongst uni- 
versities, and learned bodies, and individual scholars, for 
exalting as something superterrestrial, and quite nnapptoach- 
able by modems, the monuments of Greek Literature. 
France in the time of Louis XIV, England in the latter 
part of tliat time, — in fact, each country as it grew polished 
at some cost of strength, — carried this ora^e to a dangerous 
excess, — dar^erous as all things false are dangerous, and 
depressing to the aspirations of genius. Boileau, for instance, 
and Addison, though neither of them accomplished in scholar- 
ship,^ nor either of them extensively read in wm/ department 
of the classic literature, speak everywhere of the classics as 

' Boileau, it ia true, translated Longinus. But tliete goaa little 
Greek to that. It ia in dealing witli Attic Greek, and Attic poets, 
that a man can manifest hia Grecian skill. 
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having notorioUBly, and by tte general confession of polished 

nations, earned the functions of poetry and el j^uence to that 

sort of faultless beauty which probably does really exist in 

the Greek sculpture. There are few th ngs perfect m this 

world of frailty. Even lightning is sometiiies a failure; 

Niagara has horrible faults; and Mont Blanc might be 

improved by a century of chiseUing from j idicious art sts. 

Such are tlie works of blind elements, which (poor things !) 

cannot improve by experience. Ab to man, who does, the 

Sculpture of the Oreeks in their marbles and sometimes in 

their gems seems the only act of Ma workmanship which has 

1 't th b ir y 'n the target at which we are all aiming. 

N t with p m '«ion from Messrs. Boileau and Addison, 

1 Gre k L t re. The faults in this are often con- 

p n re they likely to be hidden for the coming 

t y th y 1 ve been for the three last The idolatry 

11 1 h k aa idols, some of the classic models are 

lest It t tt and I foresee, without gifts of prophecy, 

th t any lb rs will soon be in this field — many idolo- 

1 ts wl w 11 pose the signs of disease which zealots had 

rp t I as pow r, and of weakness which is not the less 

lb h 1 rs had fancied it health, nor the less 

J n to tl to al effect because it was inevitable under 

th d t f th Greoiaji position. * 

M im I p at that to disparage anything whatever, 

to turn th y ipon blemishes, is no part of my present 

p p N Id it be : since the one sole section of the 

& k L t t to which I profess myself an enthusiast 

h pp be th Tragic Drama, and here only I myself am 

1 bl b h 11 ed as an idolater. As regards the Anti- 

g J t 1 so profoundly do I feel the impassioned 

b y t h t tion in connexion with her character that 

1 g w k of my own {yet unpublished), having 

casi n (by w y f overture introducing one of the sections) 

t t b f 1 ader's eye the chief pomps of the Grecian 

th t af king "the magnificent witch" Medea, I 

call p A g to this shadowy stage by the apostrophe, 

H 1 h th d ughter of God before God was known,i 

fl w f P ndise after Paradise was closed, that, quitting 

^ " /Ir^/ore God loasknovm" -.—i.e. linown in Greece. 
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all things for wliich flesh languishes, safety and honour, a 
palace and a home, didst make thyself ahouseless pariah, lest 
the poor paciah king, thy outcast father, should want a hand 
to lead him in his darkness, or a voice to whisper comfort in 
his misery ; angel, that badest depart for ever the glories of 
thy own bridal day, lest he that had shared thy nursery in 
childhood should want the honours of a funeral ; idolatrous, 
yet Christian lady, that in the spirit of martyrdom trodst 
alone the yawning billows of the grave, flying from earthly 
hopes, lest everksting despair should settle upon the grave 
of thy brother ! " In fact, though all the groupings, and 
what I would call permanent attitudes, of the Grecian stage, 
are majestic, there is none that, to my mind, towers into such 
affecting grandeur as this final revelation, through Antigone 
herself and through her own dreadful death, of the tremen- 
dous woe that destiny had suspended over her house. If, 
therefore, my business had been chiefly with the individual 
drama, I should have found little room for any sentiment 
bttltfpf 1 dmirat' n But my present business 
difl re t cem h & k Drama generally, and the 

t mp to d bj t is to elucidate, rather 

th t p IS to blam T iplain this better, I will 

d 1 tw th n ls( th t f audience that I suppose 
yself b dd sain d Mly as growing out of (A«t, 
tl pa t lar q ahty f tl pi nations which I wish to 
m k 

1*( A to th d — I rder to excuse the tone 

{hih as llylmyb hi ged to assume) of one 

peaking is fr m tat f k vledge to others having 

nkwldglbgttob 1 ratood that I take that 

tat n d 1 b t ly n oe t of superiority to my 

ad b t mp d pting my services to the 

t ftlos h dthm I am not addressing those 

al dy fam 1 vith tl G k Drama, but those who 

f ankly f s, nd ( ling t their conjectural appre- 

n f t) wh g th on-familiarity with that 

D am It th g w 11 k n to pubUshers, through 

m k hi 1 d w howing itself on a scale 

m Dy w d ni g th 1 terary public haa arisen, 

eiy diff from y wl h ted at the beginning of 
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educstion, find (upon any accident bringing up such subjects) 
a deficiency which they do not find on other subjects. They 
aie too honourable to undervalue advautagea which they 
feel to be considerable simply because they were denied to 
themselves. They regret their loss. And yet it seenia 
hardly worth while, on a simple prospect of contingencies 
that may never be realized, to imdertake an entirely new 
course of study for redressing this loss. But they would 
be glad to avail themselves of any useful information not 
exacting study. These are the persons, this is the class, to 
which I address my remarks on the " Autigone ",; and out 
of th^r particular situation, suggesting upon all elevated 
subjects a corresponding tone of liberal curiosity, will ajise 
the particular nature and direction of these remarks. 

Accordingly, I presume, seooTtdly, that this curiosity will 
take the following course: — -These persons will naturally 
wish to know, at starting, what there is differenUally in- 
teresting in a Grecian tragedy, as contrasted with one of 
Shakspere's or of Schiller's : in what respect, and by what 
agencies, a Greek tragedy affects ns, or is meant to affect 
UH, otherwise than as they do ; and how far the Antigone 
of Sophocles was judiciously chosen as the particular 
medium for conveying to British minds a first impression, 
and a representative impression, of Greek Tragedy. So far, 
in relation to the ends proposed, and the means selected. 
Finally, these persons will be curious to know the issue of 
such an experiment. Let the purposes and the means have 
been bad or good, what was ^e actual success ! And not 
merely success in the sense of the momentary acceptance 
by half a dozen audiences, whom the mere decencies of 
justice must have compelled to acknowledge the manager's 
trouble and expense on their behalf ; but what was the 
degree of satisfaction felt by students of the Athenian ^ 
Tragedy in relation to their long-cheiisl ed deal? D d the 
representation succeed in realizing, for a mo ent, the awf il 

' At times I say pointedly the ^(Aemnn th tlian the G urn 
tragedy, in order to Iceep the reader's atl^nt n awake t a ema k 
made by Paterculua, — viz. that, althoi^li Greeca oquett shlv wel 
corned homage to herself as generally concerned m the G k 1 tera 
ture, in reality Athens anl}' had any original ha e n the D ama, oi 
m the Oratory of Greece, [See anle, p. 323.— M ] 
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pageact of tie Athenian stage ) Did Tragedy, in Hilton's 
immortal expression, — 

"Come sweeping bj 
In saeptred pall" ! 

Or was tlie whole, though Buccessful in relation to the thing 
attempted, a failure iu relation to what ought to have been 
attempted 1 Such are the questions to be answered. 

The first elementary idea of a Greek tragedy is to he 
Bought in a serious Italian opera. The Greek dialc^ue is 
repreaented hy the recitative i and the tumultuous lyrical 
parts assigned chiefly, though not exclusively, to the chorus 
on the Greek stage, are represented hy the impassioned airs, 
duos, trios, choruses, &c., on the Italian. And here, at the 
very outset, occurs a question which hes at the threshold of 
a Fine Art, — that is, of any Fine Art : for, had the views 
of Addison upon the Italian Opera had the least foundation 
in truth, there coAild have been no room or opening for 
any mode of imitation except such as belongs to a mechanic 

The reason for at all connectii^ Addison with this case 
is that he chiefly was the person occupied in assailing the 
Italian Opera ; and this hostility arose, probably, in his 
want of sensibility to good (that is, to Italian) music. But, 
whatever might be his motive for the hostility, the single 
argument by which he supported it was this, — that a hero 
ought not to sing upon the stage, because no hero known 
to history ever summoned a garrison in a song, or charged 
a battery in a semiohorus. la this argument lies an igno- 
, ranee of the very firat principle concerned in every Fine Art. 
In all alike, more or less directly, the object is to reproduce 
in the mind some great effect through the agency of idem in 
aUo. The idma, the same impression, is to he restored, but 
m alio, in a different material, — hy means of some different 
instrument. For instance, on the Eoman stage there was an 
art, now entirely lost, of narrating, and in part of dramatic- 
ally representing, an impassioned tale by means of dancing, 
of musical accompaniment in the orchestra, and of elaborate 
pantomime in the performer. Saltavit Hypermnestram, — ha 
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danced [that is, he represented by dancing and pantomime 
the stoiy of) Hypermnestra. Now, suppose a man to ohjeet 
that yoniig ladies, when saving their youtliful husbands at 
midniglit from asBaasination, could not he capable of waltzing 
or quadrilling, how wide is this of the whole problem ! 
This is still seeking for the mechanic imitation, some imita- 
tion founded in the very fact ; whereas the object is to seek 
the imitation in the sameneBs of the impreasion drawn froni 
a different, or even from an impossible, fact. If a man, 
taking a bint from the Eoman " saltatio " {mUamit Andro- 
maohen), should say that he would "whistle Waterloo," — 
that is, by whistling connected with pantomime, would 
express the passion and the charges of Waterloo, — it would 
be monstrous to refuse him his postulate on the pretence 
that " people did not whistle at Waterloo." Precisely bo : 
neither are most people made of marble, but of a material 
as different as can well be imagined, — viz. of elastic flesh, 
with, warm blood coursing along its tubes ; and yet, for all 
that, a sculptor will draw tears from you by exhibiting, in 
pure statuary marble on a sepulchral monument, two young 
children with- their little heads on a pillow, sleeping in each 
other's arms ; whereas, if he had presented them in wax- 
work, which yet is far more like to flesh, you would have 
felt little more pathos in tie scene than if tliey had been 
shown baked in gilt gingerbread. He has expressed the 
idem, the identical thing expressed in the real children, — the 
sleep that masks death, the rest, the peace, the purity, the 
innocence, — but in alio, in a substance the most different ; 
rigid, non-elastic, and as unlike to flesh, if tried by touch, or 
eye, or by experience of life, as can well be imagined. So 
of the whistling. It is the very worst objection in the 
world to say that the strife of Waterloo did not reveal itself 
through whistling : undoubtedly it did not ; but that is the 
very ground of the man's art. He will reproduce the fury 
and the movement as to the only point which concerns you, 
viz, the effect upon your own sympathies, through a lan- 
guage that seems without any relation to it : he will set 
before you what was at Waterloo through that which was 
not at Waterloo,— whereas any direct factual imitation, resting 
upon painted figures drest up in regimentals, and worked by 
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watehwork tliroiigli the wtole movements of the battle, 
would have been no art whatsoever in the sense of a Fine 
Art, but a base wetAanie mimicry. 

This principle of the idem in alio, so widely diffused 
throngh all the higher revelations of art, it is peculiarly 
requisite to bear in mind when looking at Grecian. Tragedy, 
because no form of human composition employs it in so 
ittuch complexity. How confounding it would have been 
to Addison if somebody had told him that, substantially, 
he had himself committed the offence (as he fancied it) 
which he charged so bitterly upon the Italian Opera, and 
that, if the Opera had gone farther iipon that road than 
himself, the Greek Tragedy, which he presumed to be so 
prodigiously exalted beyond modem approaches, had gone 
ferther even than the Opera. Addison himself, when writing 
a tragedy, made this violation (as he would have said) at 
nature, — made this concession (as I should say) to a higher 
nature, — that he compelled his characters to talk in metre. 
It is true this metre was the common iambic, — which (as 
Aristotle remarks) is the most natural and spontaneous of 
all metres, and for a sufficient reason, in all languages. 
Certainly ; but Aristotle never meant to say that it was 
natural for a gentleman in a passion to talk threescore and 
ten iambics conseditvaely : a chance line might escape him 
once and away ; as we know that Tacitus opened one of 
his works by a regular dactylic hexameter in full curl, 
without ever discovering it to his dying day (a fact which 
is clear from his never havii^ corrected it) ; and, this beii^ 
a very artificial metre, a fortiori Tacitus might have slipped 
into a simple iambic. But that was an accident, whilst 
Addison had deliberately and uniformly made his characters 
talk in verse. According to the common and false meaning 
(which was his own meaning) of the word Nature, he had 
as undeniably violated the principle of the natural by this 
metrical dialogue as the Italian Opera by musical dialogue. 
If it is hard and trying for men to sing their emotions, not 
less so it must be to deliver them in verse. 

But, if this were shockii^, how much more shocking 
would it have seemed to Addison had he hatn introduced 
to parts which really exist in the Grecian Drama 1 Even 
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Sophocles, wlio, of the three tragic poeta surviving from the 
wrecks of the Athenian atage, is reputed the supreme artist^ 
if not the most impassioned poet,^ — with what horror he 
would have overwhelmed Addison, when read hy the light 
of thoae principles which he had himself so acomfuUy applied 
to the Opera ! In the very monsoon of his raving misery, 
from calamities as sudden as they were irredeemable, a king 
is introduced not only conversing, but conversing in metre i 
not only in metre, but in the most elabotate of choral 
metres ; not only under the torture of these lyric difficul- 
ties, but also chanting ; not only chanting, but also in all 
probability danoing. What do you think of Ihat, Mr, 
Addison ? 

There is, in fact, a scale of graduated ascents in these 
artifices for unrealizing the effects of dramatic situations ; — 

1. We may see, even in novels and prose comedies, a 
keen attention paid to the iuspiritii^ and dressing of the 
dialogue : it is meant to be life-like, but still it is a little 
raised, pointed, coloured, and idealized. 

2. In comedy of a higher and more poetic cast we find 
the dialogue metrical. 

3. la comedy or in tragedy alike which is meant to be 
still further removed from ordinary life we find the dialogue 
fettered not only by metre, but by rhyme. We need not 
go to Dryden and others of our own middle stage, or to the 
French atage, for this : even in Shakspere, — as for example, 

' " Th^ supreme artist" -.—li, is chiefly by comparison with Euri- 
pides that Soptocles is usually crowned witt the laurels of arL 
But there is some danger of doing wrong to the truth in too blindly 
adhering to these old rulings of critical courts. The Jui^pnents would 
flometimes be reversed if the pleadings were hsfore us. There were 
blocliheails in thoae days. Undoabtedly it is past denying that Euri- 
pides at times betrays marks of carelessness in the structure of his 
plots, as if writing too much in a hurry : the original cast of the 
fable is sometimes not happy, and tha evolution or diseatanglii^ is 
too precipitate. It is easy to see that he would have remoulded them 
in a revised edition, or dioakeue (BiairKetn,). On the other hand, I 
remember nothing in the Greek Drama more worthy of a great artist 
than paria in his Phcenissffi. Neither is he the effeminately tender 
or merely pathetic poet that some people imagine. He was able to 
sweep all the chords of the impassioned spirit. But the whole of this 
subject is inarrear! it is, in fact, rea integra, almost unbroken ground. 
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in parts of Borneo and Juliet (and for no capricious purpose), 
— we may see effects eougit from tte use of rhyme. There 
is another illustration of the idealizing effect to be ohtained 
from a particular treatment of the dialogue, seen in the 
Hamlet of Shakspere. In that drama there arises a necessity 
for exhibiting a play within a play. This interior drama is 
to he further removed from the spectator than the principal 
drama ; it is a deep helow a deep ; and, to produce that effect, 
the poet relies chiefly upon the stiffening of the dialogue, 
and removing it still farther than the general dialogue of 
the iTidwimg or outside drama from the standard of ordinary 
life. 

4. We may suppose, superadded to these artifices for 
idealizing the situations, even music of an intermitting 
character, sometimes less, sometimes more, impassioned — ■ 
recitatives, airs, choruses. Here we have reached the Italian 
Opma. 

5. Ani, finally, besides all these resources of art, wo find 
dancing introduced, but dancing of a solemn, mystical, and 
symbolic character. Here, at last, we have reached the 
Greek Tragedy. Probably the test esempliflcation of a 
Grecian tragedy that ever mil he given to a modem reader 
is found in the Samson Agonistes of Milton, Now, in the 
choral or lyric parts of this fine drama, Samson not only 
talks, 1st, metrically (as he does everywhere, and in the 
most level parts of the scenic business), but, ^d, in very 
intricate metres, and, Sd, occasionally in rhymed metres 
(though the rhymes are perhaps too sparingly and too capri- 
ciously scattered by Milton), and, ith, siitging or chanting 
these metres (for, as the choms sang, it was impossible that 
he could he allowed t« talk in his ordinary voice, else he 
would have put them out, and ruined the music) : finally, 
5th, I am satisfied that Milton meant him to dance. The 
office of the rAonts was imperfectly defined upon the Greek 
stage. They are generally understood to be the morolhsTs 
of the scene. But this is liable to exceptions. Some of 
them have been known to do very had things on the stage, 
and to come within a trifle of felony ; as to misprision of 
felony, if tliere is such a crime, a Greek chorus thinks 
nothing of it. But that is no busineiss of mine. What I 
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was going to say is that, as the chorus sometimes interminglea 
too much ia the action so the actors scmetimes mt<,rmingle 
in the business o£ the chorus Now when ^0M aiP at Bome, 
you must do as they do at Rome And that the tetor who 
mixed with the choru" was compelled to smg is a. cleir case, 
for Ms part in the choral ode is always m the nature jf an 
echo, or answer, or liie an anhphony m eathelral aerviees. 
But nothing could he n ore ahsurd than that one of these 
antiphonies should bt sung and another "aid That he was 
also compelled to lance I am satisfie i The chorna only 
eotaetvnua moralized 1 it it alvxiye danced and any actor, 
mingling with the chorus, must dance also. A little 
incident occurs to my remembrance from the Moscow Ex- 
pedition of 1813, which may here be used as an illustration: 
— One day King Murat, flourishing his plumage as usual, 
made a gesture of invitation to some sq^uadrons of cavalry 
that they should charge the enemy : upon which the cavalry 
advanced, but maliciously contrived to envelop the king of 
dandies before he had time to execute his ordinary manceuvre 
of riding off tx> tie left and becoming a spectator of their 
prowess. The cavalry resolved that for this once his Majesty 
should ride down at their head to the mll^j and taste what 
fighting w Ik and h finding tl t th thmg m t he, 
though ho nlly dmdan tfh n ssty, and 

afterwards p tnldththhkdt }m h. bm times, 
in the darkn a^ d f 1 f h santh p yi% the 

wickednes f h il y h ir m^ck pt^ ca me to 

lai^h imm dralyNwIn. th yte loper 

into the Gkh usl d dwl feey d need, 

or he would 1 hn ptwhtl pt Sena 

rotens, he m t iia \ 1 n^ h th he> ral h {, — 
he must h dnth fthhal biU — h 

would ha\e been rode down by th mpasai 1 eep 
Samson, and (Edipus, and others, mu t 1 d d f th y 
sang; and they certainly diA sing, Vy n t Ij t 

mingling in the choral business.'^ 

" But now," says the plain Engli h d h t ww 

the object of all these elaborate devi ) A d h cam 

^ I see a possible screw loose at this pom I y d 
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it that the Enghsh Tragedy, which Burely is as good as the 
Greek " (and at this point a devil of defiance whispets to 
him, like the quarrelsome servant of the Capulets or the 
Montagues, "say better") — "that the English Tragedy con- 
teated itself with fewer of these artful resources than the 
Athenian ) " I reply that the object of all these things was 
— to unrealize the scene. The English Drania, by its metrical 
dress, and hy other arts more disguised, unrealized itself, 
liberated itself from the oppression of life in ita ordinary 
standards, up to a certain height. Why it did not rise still 
higher, and why the Grecian (Md, I mill endeavour to explain. 
It was not that the English Tragedy was less impassioned ; 
on the contrary, it was far more so, — the Greek being awful 
rather than impassioned ; but the passion of each is in a 
different key. It is not again that the Greek Drama sought 
a lower object than the English ; it sought a different object 
It is not imparity, but disparity, that divides the two magni- 
ficent theatres. 

Suffer me, reader, at this point, to borrow from myself ; 
and do not betray me to the authorities that rule in this 
journal if yon happen to know (which is not likely) that I 
am taking an idea from a paper which years ago I wrote for 
an eminent literary journal. As I have no c py f tl t 
paper before me, it is impossible that I should mj If 

any labour of writing. The words, at any r t I t 
invent afresh ; and, as to the idea, you never ca b ha 
churlish man as, hy insisting on a new one, in effect t n, t 
upon my writing a false one. In the following parag ph 
therefore^ I give the substance of a thought s g tel ly 
myself some years ago.^ 

That kind of feeling which broods over th G n 
Tragedy, and to court wliioh feeling the tra poet f 
Greece naturally spread all their canvas, was m 1 

allied to the atmosphere of death than that of Iif Th 
expresses rudely the character of awe and reli<^ u h 
investing the Greek theatre. But to my own f 1 g th 
different principle of passion which governs th G 

' T]ie paper referred to is tha immediately preceding p p h 

volume. Theory of Greek Tragedy, whicli had appeared i Bla k ■ool 
SfagoMNe for Februaiy 1B40. 
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conception of tn§edj, as compued witt the English, is beat 
conve>el hy saying that the Grenui is a breathing from 
the world of painting What we reid m e ulptuie la not 
absolutely deith, hut still le-s 13 it the fulneis of bfe We 
read there the abstraction of a life that reposes, the sublimity 
of a life that aspires, the solemnity of a life that 18 thrown 
to an infinite distance This last is the feature of aculptiire 
which seems most chiraotenstic the form which presides m 
the most commanding gronpa " is not dead but sleepeth " 
true, but it IS the sleep of a hie seque'itrated, solemn, 
liberated from the Vonds of 'Jpace and time, and (as to both 
alike) thrown (1 repeat the words) to a distante which is 
infinite It affects us protoundlj, but not ly agitation 
Now, on the other hand, the breathing life — bte kinlling, 
trembling, palpitating- — that life which sjeaka to us in 
painting, this is also the life thit speaks to us m English 
Tragedy Into an English tragedy even fcetivala of joy miy 
enter,— marrnges and baptisms, or commemorations of national 
trophies ; which, or anything hke which, is incompatible with 
the very being of the Greek. In that Tragedy what uniformity 
of gloom ; in the English what light alternating with depths 
of darkness ! The Greek, how mournful ; the EngUsh, how 
tumultuous ! Even the catastrophes how different ! In the 
Greek we see a breathless waiting for a doom that cannot he 
evaded, — a waiting, as it were, for the last shock of an earth- 
quake, or the inexorable rising of a deluge ; in the English 
it is like a midnight of shipwreck, from which up to the last, 
and till the iiiial ruin comes, there still survives the sort of 
hope that clings to human energies. 

Connected with this original awfulness of the Greek 
Tragedy, and possibly in part its cause, or at least lending 
strength to its cause, we may next remark the grand dimen- 
sions of the ancient theatres. Every citizen had a right to 
accommodation. There at once was a pledge of grandeur. 
Out of this original standard grew the magnificence of many 
a future amphitheatre, circus, hippodrome. Had the original 
theatre been merely a speculation of private interest, then, 
exactly aa demand arose, a corresponding supply would have 
provided for it throi^h its ordinary vulgar channels ; and 
this supply would have taken place throi^h rival theatres. 
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But the crushing exaction of "room for every citizen." pat an 
end to tliat proceBS ot Bubdiyision Drury Lane, as I read, 
(or tiunk tliit I read) thirty years ago, allowed sitting room 
tir tliree thousand eight hundred people. Multiply thai bj 
tea, imagine thirty-eight thouaand instead ot thirty eight 
hundred, and then 'vou have an idea of the Athenian 
theatre ^ 

Nest, out of that grandeui in the architectural prupoi 
tions arose, as bj necessity, other grandeur? You are 
aware of the coihnmas, or buakm, which raised the actor's 
heel by two and a half inches , and yuu think that thif 
niust have caused a deformity m the general figure as inconi- 
niensurate to this height. Not at alL The flowing dress of 
Greece healed all that 

But, besides the cothurnus, you have heard of the mask. 
So far as it was fitted to swell the intonations of the voice, 
you are of opinion that this mask would be a happy con- 
trivance ; for what, you say, could a common human voice 
avail against the vast radiation from the actor's centre of 
more than three myriads ? If, indeed (like the Homeric 
Stentor), an actor spoke in point of loudness oo'oi' dWoi 
TTiVTijKOVTa, as much as other fifty, then he might become 
audible to the assembled Athenians without aid. But, this 
beii^ impossible, art must be invoked ; and well if the 
mask, together with contrivances of another class, could 
correct it. Vet, if it could, still you think that this mask 
would bring along with it an overbalancing eviL For the 
expression, the fluctuating expression, of the features, the 
play of the musolea, the music of the eye and of the lips — 
aids to acting that, in our times, have given immortality to 
' Aa,enian Zfeaire " : — Many corrections remain to ba made. 
Athens, in her bloom, Tias aliout as big aa Calcutta, which contained, 
forty years ago, more than halt a million of people ; or as Naples, 
which (being long rated at three hundred thousand) is now known to 
eontidn at least two hnndred thousand more. The well-known census 
of Demetrius Phalereus gave twenty-one thousand citizens. Multiiily 
this by 6, or 4|, and you have Uieir familiea. Add ten thousand, 
rauitiplieii hy Ij, for the Meloikoi. Then add four hundred thousand 
for the slaves : total, about five hundred and fifty thousand. But 
upon the fluctuations of tiie Athenian ]iopulation there is much room 
for spectdation. And, giuEre, was not the population o( Alliens 
greater two centuries before Demetrius, tn the days of Pericles ? 
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scores — whither would those have vauished? Header, it 
mortifies me that all which I said to you upon the peculiar 
and eepajate grandeur investing the Greek theatre is for- 
gotten. For you must consider that, where a theatre is 
built for receiving upwards of thirty thousand spectators, 
the curve described hy what in modem times yon would 
call the tiers of boses must be so vast as to make the ordi- 
nary scale of human features almost ridiculous by dispro- 
jwrtion. Seat yourself this day in the amphitheatre at 
Verona, and judge for yourself. In an amphitheatre, the 
stage, or properly the arena,^occupying, in fact, the place of 
our modem pit, — was mnch nearer than in a scenic theatre 
to the surrounding spectators. Allow for this ; and, placing 
some adult in a station expressing the distance of the 
Athenian stage, then judge by his appearance if the delicate 
pencillii^ of Grecian features could have told of the Grecian 
distance. But, even if it could, then I say that this circum- 
stantiality would have been hostile to the general tendencies 
(as already indicated) of the Grecian Drama. The sweeping 
movement of the Attic Tragedy otight not to admit of inter- 
ruption from distiitct human features ; the expression of an 
eye, the loveliness of a smile, ought to be lost amongst 
effects BO colossal The mask aggrandized the features : 
even so far it acted favourably. Then figure to yourself 
this mask presenting an idealized face of the noblest Grecian 
outline, moulded by some skilful artist Phidiaca manu, so 
as to have the effect of a marble bust ; this accorded with 
the aspiring cothurnus ; and the motionless character im- 
pressed upon the features, the marble tranqniUity, would (I 
contend) suit the solemn professional character of Athenian 
Tragedy far better than the most expressive and flexible 
countenance on its natural scale. "Yes," you say, on con- 
sidering the character of the Greek Drama, " generally it 
might ; in forty-nine eases suppose out of fifty : but what 
shall be done in the fiftieth, where some dreadful discovery 
or anagiwrms {i.e. recognition of identity) takes place within 
the compass of a single line or two ; as, for instance, in the 
(Edipua Tyrannus, at the moment when CEdipus, by a final 
([uestion of his own, extorts his first fatal disoovery, viz. 
that he had been himself unconsciously the murderer of 
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Laiiis V True i he has no reason as yet to suspect that 
Laiue was his own father, — which discovery, when miide 
fuTther on, will draw with it another still more dreadful, 
viz. tlia.t by this parricide he had opened his road to a 
throne, and to a marriage with hia lather's widow, who 
was also his own natural mother. He does not yet know 
the worst : and to have killed an arrogant prince would 
not In those days have seemed a very deep offence. But 
then he believes that the pestUeace had been sent as a 
secret vengeance for this asaassination, which is thus in- 
vested with a mysterious character of horror. Just at this 
point Jocasta, his mother and hia wife, says,^ on witnessing 
the sudden revulsion of feeling in his face, "I shudder, 
king, when looking on thy countenance." Now, in what 
way could this passing spasm of horror be reconciled with 
the unchanging expression in the marble -looking mask ? 
This, and simiiir caaes to this, must surely be felt to ai^e 
a defect in the scenic apparatus. But I say No r first, Be- 
cause the general indistinctness from distance is a benefit 
that applies equally to the fugitive changes of the features 
and to their permanent expression, — you need not regret 
the loss through a6sen.ce of an experience that would equally, 
though present, have been lost through distance. Secondly, 
The Greek actor had always the resource, under such diffi- 
culties, of avertii^ his face,^ — a resource sanctioned in similar 
cases by the greatest of the Greek painters. Thirdly, The 
voluminous draperies of the scenic dresses, and generally of 
the Greek costume, made it an easy thing to muffle the 
features altogether by a gesture most natural to sudden 
horror. Fourthly, We must consider that there were no 
stage lights, but, on the contrary, that the general light of 
day was specially mitigated for that particular part of the 
theatre, — just as various architectural devices were em- 
ployed to swell the volume of sound, FiwXVy, I repeat 
my sincere opinion that the general indistinctness of the 
expression was, on principles of taste, an advantage, as 
harmonising with the stately and sullen monotony of the 
Greek Tragedy. Grandeur in the attitudes, in the gestures, 
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in tlie groups, in the process — 11 th 1 p n 

able ; but, on so vaat a scale tl gbty rt f th 
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rt^ards the name. But this matters not ; it is the English name 

te concerned with, — which is, was, eyer will be, and OQgtt to 

e Theatre Eoyal, 
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What more natural ! Connected so nearly witli tlie 
noblest house of scenic artists that ever shook the hearts of 
nations, nobler than ever raised undying echoes amidst the 
mighty walla of Athens, of Rome, of Paris, of London '^ — 
himself a man of talents almost unparalleled for versatility — 
why should not Mr. Murray, always so liberal in an age bo 
ungrateful to his profession, have sacrificed something to this 
ocoaaion 1 He, that saerifices bo much, why not sacrifice to 
the grandeur of the Antique 1 I was then in Edinburgh, or 
in its neighbourhood ; and one morning, at a casual assembly 
of some literary friends, — present Professor Wilson, Messrs, 
J. F., 0. Nt L. C, and others, advocates, scholars, lovers of 
classical literature,^-^we proposed two resolutions, of which 
the first was that the news was too good to be true. Tliat 
passed nem. eon. ; and the second resolution was Rearly pass- 
ing, — viz. tliat a judgment would certainly fall upon Mr. 
Murray, had a second report proved true, viz. that not the 
Antigone, but a burlesq^ue on the Antigone, was what he 
meditated to introduce. This turned out false ' ; the original 
report was suddenly revived eight or ten months after. 
Immediately on the heels of the promise the execution fol- 
lowed ; and on the last (which I believe was the seventh) 
representation of the Antigone I prepared myself to attend. 

It had been generally reported, as characteristic of myself, 
that in respect to all coaches, steamboats, railroads, wedding- 
parties, baptisms, and so forth, there was a latal necessity of 
my being a trifle too late. Some malicious fairy, not invited 
to my own baptism, was supposed to have endowed me with 
this infirmity. It occurred to me that for once in my life I 
would show the scandalousness of such a belief by being a 
trifle too soon, — say, three minutes. And no name more 
lovely for inaugurating such a change, no memory with 

Bdiuburgb, from the dfljs of Sir Walter Scott's prima onwards for 
thirty years or so, and atill rememtered as a man of cultivated tast«s, 
a, Sne actor, and a favourite in Ediabargh society. — M. 

' The Kembles. Mr. Murray was of the family. — M. 

^ " J. P." must have bean James Ferrier, better known as Professor 
Perrier the mataphysidim ; " C. N." must have bean Charles Neaves, 
afterwards Lord Neaves i about L. C. I am nncertain. — M. 

' "False"; or rather inaccarate. The burlesque was not on the 
Antigone, but on the Medea of Euripides, and very amusing. 
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which I could more waiingly connect any reformation, than 
thine, deaj, nohle Antigone 1 Accordingly, because a certain 
man (whoae name is down in my pocket-hook for no good) 
had told me that the doors of the theatre opened at half-past 
six, whereas, in fact, they opened at seven, there was I, if 
you please, freezing in the little colonnade of the theatre pre 
cisely as it wanted aix-and-a-half minutes to seven — sii and 
a-balf minutes, observe, too soon. Upon which this son ot 
absurdity coolly reraarked that, if he had not set mt, half an 
hour forward, by my own showing I should haie been 
twenty-three-ond-a-half minutes too late. What sophistry ' 
But thus it happened (namely, through the wickedness ot 
this man) that, upon entering the theatre, I found mysell 
like Alexander Selkirk, in a frightful solitude, or like a 
single family of Arabs gathering at sunset about a solitary 
coffee-pot in the boundless desert Was there an echo raised 1 
it was from my own steps. Did anybody cough ) it was too 
evidently myself, I waa the audience ; I was the public ! 
And, if any accident happened to the theatre, such as beii^ 
bumed down, Mr. Murray would certainly lay the blame 
upon me ! My business, meantime, as a critic, was — to find 
out the most malicious seat,— i.e. the seat from which all 
things would take the moat unfavourable aspect. I could 
not suit myself in this respect r however feid a situation 
might seem, I still fancied some other as promising to bo 
worse. And I was not sorry when an audience, by muster- 
ing in strength through all parts of the house, began to divide 
my responsibility as to burning down the building, and, at 
the same timCj to limit the caprices of my distracted choice. 
At lasf^ and precisely at half-past seven, the curtain drew 
up : a thing not strictly correct on a Grecian stage. But in 
theatres, as in other places, one must forget and forgive. 
Then the music began, — of which in a moment. The over- 
lure slipped out at one ear as it entered the other,^ — which, 
with submission to Mr, Mendelssohn, is a proof that it must 
be horribly bad ; for, if ever there lived a man that in music 
can neither forget nor forgive, that man is myself What- 
ever is very good never perishes from my remembrance, — 
that is, sounds in my ears by intervals for ever ; and, for 
whatever is bad, I consign the author, in my wrath, to his 
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o e, d t th t ti a of tig own discorda. 
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an im 1 t, f th d 1 tat qie! Is it Hebe? ia it 

Aur ! t dd !j9 tl t m before ua ? Perfect she 

t pit ttt 1 — 

LiUe a ladie from a far countrie." 

Here was the redeeming jewel of the performance. It 
flattered one's patriotic feelings to see this noble young 
countrywomau realizing ao exq^uiaitely, and restoring to our 
imaginations, the noblest of Grecian girla. We critics, dis- 
persed through the house, in the very teeth of duty and 
conscience, all at one moment unanimously fell in love with 
MiflS Taucit. We felt in our remorse, and did not pretend 
to deny, that our duty was— to be savage. But when waa 
the voice of duty listened to in the first uproars of passion ? 
One thing I regretted, — viz. that, from the indistinctness of 
my sight for distant ts/xs, I could not accurately discriminate 
Misa Faucit's features ; hut I was told by my nest ne^h- 
bour that they were as true to the antique as her figure. 
Miss Faucit's voice is fine and impassioned, being deep for a 
female voice ; but in this oi^an lay also the only blemish of 
her personation. In her last scene, which is injudiciously 
maaiaged by the Greek poet— too long by much, and perhaps 
misconceived in the modern way of understanding it— her 
voice grew too husky to execute the cadences of the intona- 
tions; yet, even in this scene, her fall to the ground, under 
the burden of her farewell anguish, waa in a high degree 
Bculpturesijue through the whole succession of its stages. 

Antigone, in the written drama, and still more in the 
personated drama, draws all thoughts so entirely to herself 
as to leave little leisure for examining the other parts ; and, 
under such circumstances, the first impulse of a critic's mind 
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is that lie ought to massacre ail the rest indisorimiiiately,— 
it being clearly hia duty to presume everything had which 
he is not unwillingly forced to confess good, or coaceming 
which he retains no distinct recollection. But I, after the 
first glory of Antigone's avatar had suhsided, applied myself 
to consider the general " setting " of this Theban jewel. 
Creon, whom the Greek tragic poets take delight in describing 
as a villain, has very little more to do (until his own turn 
comes for grieving) than to tell Antigone, by minute-guns, 
that die she must. " Well, uncle, don't say that so often," is 
the answer which, secretly, the audience whispers to Anti- 
gone. Our uncle grows tedious ; and one wishes at last 
that he himself could be " put up the spout." Mr. Glover,^ 
from the sepulchral depth of his voice, gave effect to the 
odious Creontic menaces ; and, in the final lamentations 
over the dead body of Hfemon, -being a man of considerable 
intelleotual power, Mr. Glover drew the part into a pronii- 
nence wliich it is the fault of Sophocles to have authorized in 
that situation, — for the closii^ sympathies of the spectator 
oi^ht not to be diverted, for a moment, from Antigone. 

But the chorus, how did they play their part ? Mainly 
thiir part must have always depended on the character of the 
music ; even at Athens, that must have been very much the 
case, and at Edinbui^h altogether, because dancing on the 
Edinburgh stage there was none. How came that about ! 
For the very word "orchestral" suggests to a Greek ear 
dancing as the leading element in the choral functions. Was 
it because dMicing with us ia never used mystically and 
symbolically, never used in our religious services ? Still it 
would have been possible to invent solemn and intricate 
dances, that might have appeared abundantly significant if 
expounded by impassioned music But that music of 
Mendelssohn i— like it I cannot. Say not that Mendelssohn 
is a great composer. He is so. But here he was voluntarily 
abandoning the resources of his own genius, and the support 
of hia divine art, in quest of a chimera, — that is, in quest of 
a thing called Greek music, which for us seems far more irre- 
coverable than the " Greek fire." I myself, from an early 
date, was a student of this subject. I read book after book 
' Due of the actors in Mr. Mun-a/s Bdinbin^h company.— M. 
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upon it ; and eaot sucoeBhive book sank me lower into dark- 
ness, until I liad 60 vastly improved lq ignorance ttat I could 
myself have written, a quarto upon it wliicli all tlio world 
siould not have found it possible to understand. It should 
have taken three men to construe one sentence. I confess, 
however, to not Laving yet seen the writings upon tliis 
impracticable theme of Colonel Perronet Thompson. To 
write experimental music for choruses that are tfl support the 
else meagre outline of a Greek tragedy, will not do. Let es- 
petimente be tried upon worthless subjects ; and, if this of 
Mendelssohn's be Greek music, the sooner it takes itself otf the 
better, Sophocles will be delivered from an incubus, and we 
from an affliction of the auditory nerves. 

It strikes me that I see the source of this music We 
that were learning German some thirty years ago must 
remember the noise made at that time about Mendelssohn, 
the Platonic philosopher. And why ? Was there anything 
particular in " Der Phtedon " on the immortality of the soul 1 
Not at all ; it left us quite as mortal as it fotiud us ; and it 
has long since been found mortal itself. Its venerable 
remains are still to be met with in many worm-eaten trunks, 
pasted on the lids of which I have myself perused a matter 
of thirty pages, except for a part that had been too closely 
perused by worms. But the key to all the popularity of the 
Platonic Mendelssohn is to be sought in the whimsical nature 
of German liberality, — which, in those days, forced Jews into 
paying toil at the gates of cities, under the title of " swine," 
but caressed their infidel philosophers. Now, in this category 
of Jew and infidel stood the author of " PhiEdon." He was 
certainly liable to toll as a hog ; but, on the other hand, he 
was much admired as one who despised the Pentateuch. 
Now, that Mendelssohn, whose learned labours lined our 
trunks, was the father of this Mendelssohn, whose Greek 
music afilicta our ears. Naturally, then, it strikes me that, 
as " papa " Mendelssohn attended the synagi^ue to save 
appearances, the filial Mendelssohn would also attend it. I 
likewise attended the synagc^e now and then at Liverpool 
and elsewhere. We all three have been cruising in tie same 
latitudes ; and, trusting to my own remembrances, I should 
pronounce that Mendelssohn has stolen his Greek music from 
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treating the chorus to a barrel of ale. Ale, he may object, 
is an unclassical tJpple ; but perhaps not Xenophon, the 
moat Attic of prose writers, mentionB pointedly in his Anur- 
bam that the Ten Thousand, when' retreating through 
snowy mountains, and in circuraetances very like our Gene- 
ral Elphinstone'a retreat from Cabul, came upon a consider- 
able stock of bottled ale. To be Bnre, the poor ignorant 
man calls it harley-vam {olvo? KpiBtvoi) • but the flavour 
was found bo perfectly classical that not one man of the ten 
thousand, not even the Attic bee himself, is reported to 
have left any protest against it, or indeed to have left much 
of the ale. 

But stop : perhaps I am intruding upon other men's 
space. Speaking, therefore, now finally to the principal 
question, How fai did this memorable experiment succeed ? 

VOL s 2 
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I reply that, in the sense of realizing all that the joint 
revivers proposed to realize, it succeeded, and failed only 
where these reviveia had themselves failed to comprehend 
the magnificent tendencies of Greek Tragedy, or where the 
limitations of our theatres, arising out of om habits and 
social differences, had made it impossible to succeed. In 
London I believe that there are neariy thirty theatres, and 
many more if every place of amusement [not bearing the 
technical name of theatre) were included. All these must 
be iinited to compose a building such as that which received 
the vast audiences, and consequently the vast spectacles, of 
some ancient cities. And ye^ from a great mistake in our 
London and Edinburgh attempts to imitate the stage of the 
Greek theatres, little nse was made of such advantages as 
really ivere at our disposal The possible depth of the 
Edinburgh stage was not laid opea Instead of a regal 
hall in Thebes, I protest I took it for the houdoiT of 
Antigone. It waa painted in l^ht colours, — ^n error which 
was abominable, though possibly meant by the artist (but 
quite unnecessarOy) as a proper ground for relieving the 
sumptuous dresses of the leading performers. The doors of 
entrance and exit were most unhappily managed. As to 
the dresses, those of Cceon, of hia queen, and of the two 
loyal sisters, were good : chaste, and yet princely. The 
dress of the chorus was as bad as bad could be : a few sur- 
plices borrowed from Episcopal chapels, or rather the 
ornamented albes, &c., from any rich Eoman Catholic estab- 
lishment, would have been more effective. The Coryphteui 
himself seemed, to my eyes, no better than a railway 
labourer, iresh from tunnelling or boring, and wearing a 
bhuse to hide his working dress. These ill-used men ought 
to "strike" for better clothes, in case Antigone should 
again revisit the glimpses of an Edinburgh moon ; and at the 
same time they might mutter a hint about the ale. But the 
great hindrances to a perfect restoration of a Greek tragedy 
lie in peculiarities of our theatres that cannot be removed, 
tecanse bound up with their purposes. I suppose that 
Salisbury Plain would seem too vast a theatre ; but at least 
a cathedral would be required in dimensions, — -York Minster 
or Cologne. Lamp-light gives to us some advantages which 
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the ancients had not. But much art would be req^iiired to 
train and organize the lights and the masses of superincma- 
bent gloom, that should be such as to allow no calcnlation of 
the dimensions overhead. Aboriginal night should brood 
over the scene, and the sweepii^ movements of the scenic 
groups : bodily expression should be given to the obscure 
feeling of that dark power which moved in ancient tragedy : 
and we should be made to know why it is that, with the 
one exception of the Psrsis, founded on the second Persian 
invasion,!^ — in which ^schylus, the author, was personally a 
combatant, and therefore a contemporary, — not one of the 
thirty-four Greek tragedies surviving but recedes into the 
dusky shades of the heroic, or even fabulous, times. 

A failure, therefore, I think the " Antigone," in relation 
to an object that for us is unattainable ; but a failure worth 
more than many ordinary successes. We are all deeply 
indebted to Mr. Murray's liberality, in two senses, — to hia 
liberal interest in the noblest section of ancient literature, 
and to his liberal disr^ard of expense. To have seen a 
Grecian play is a great remembrance. To have seen Miss 
Helen Fauoit's Antigone, were thai aJl, with her bust, uis 
dyaA/taTO!,^ and her uplifted arm " pleading against unjust 
tribunals," ia worth — what is it worth ) Worth the money? 
How mean a thought! To see Helen, to see Helen of 
Greece, was the chief prayer of Marlowe's Dr. Faustus, — tlie 
chief gift which he exacted from the fiend. To see Helen of 
Greece 3 Dr. Faustus, we have seen her : Mr. Murray is the 
Mepbistopheles that showed her to us. It was cheap at the 
price of a journey to Siberia, and is the nest beat thing to 
h g nWt 1 t 1. t th 18th f Jun 1815 
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which could have been made ; and for the very reason whEoh no donbt 
. governed that choice, viz. because the austerity of the tragic passion 
is disfigured by a love episode, Rousseau, in Ms letter to D'Alembert 
npon his article Gmive in the French Encyclopedia, asks,— " Qui 
esl-ce qui doiiie que, ew n<is thMttes, la, meiUejire piice de Sophocle ne 
tombSt to«t-&-plat ? " And his raasoD (as collected tram other, passages) 
is — because au interest derived from the passion of sexual love can 
rarely be found on the Greek stage, and yet cannot be dispensed with 
on that of Paris. But why was It SO rare on the Greek slj^ ! Not 
from accident, but because it did not harmonize with the principle of 
that stage, and its vast overhanging gloom. It is the great infirmity 
of the French, and connected constitutionally witi the gaiety of their 
temperament, that they cannot sympathize with this terrific mode 
of grandeur. We can. And for «s the choice should have been 
m p ly d rely Greoia wh 1 t th 1 d mess f tl pi t 
m any Gktrgdy Ideq tamrefft pptfm 

tunltusmmt hhruE thFh t 

if rmly insens bl thi C gra d I m mbe th t 

V Ita re m i^ t many jnst remark th Elect f Sop] ocl 
m ed th th rs th t i j t, b tt ly dm h 1 m d 

f 1 fbl thPihtao dllttet trag 
by th F ht gdy th m bje^t f CrebU H (m 
d f ult f y t bl es ur ) has t lly ra d Elect 

wh h ra le th G i tage i mf Uy vi d t 1 

with ^yso fJEgth hfth md — Som 

thghldlh be dfMrsLeghMrrylm 

wh h was ry fleet pporii g 1 rel th magnifiee t 

impression of Antigone. I ought also to have added a note on the 
scenic mask, and the common notion (not anthorized, I am satisfied, 
by the practice in the supreme era of Pericles) that it eshihited a 
Janus face, the windward side eshihiting grief or horror, the leeward 
eipressing tranquillity. Believe it not, reader. But on this and other 
points it will be better to speak circumstantially in a separate paper 
on the Greek Drama, as a majestic but very exclusive, and almost, if 
one may so say, bigoted, form of the scenic ari 
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ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE 
IN MACBETH 1 



From my boyish days I had always felt a great perplexity on 
one point in Machetit. It was this :^The knocking at the 
gate which succeeds to the murder of Duncan produced to 
my feelings an effect for which I never could account. The 
effect was that it reflected hack npon the murderer a peculiar 
awfulnesH and a depth of solemnity ; yet, however obstinately 
I endeavoured with my understanding to comprehend this, 
for many years I never could see why it should produce such 
an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment, to exhort the reader never 
to pay any attention to his understanding when it stands in 
opposition to any other faculty of his mind. The mere 
understanding, however useful and indispensable, is the 
meanest faculty in the human mind, and the most to be 
distrusted ; and yet the great majority of people trust to 
nothing else,- — which may do for ordinary life, but not for 
philosophical purposes. Of this out often thousand instances 
that I might produce I will cite one. Ask of any person 
whatsoever who is not previously prepared for the demand 
by a knowledge of the perspective to draw in the rudest way 
the commonest appearance which depends upon the laws of 
that science,- — as, for instance, to represent the effect of two 

' Appeared originally in the London Hagaxine for October 1823 as 
one of the scrapa in thB series contributed to that magazine under the 
title " Notes from the Pocket-Book of a Late Opium-Eater " : reprinted 
in 1860 in the lost or posthumous volume ot De Quincej's edition of 
his Collected Writinga. De Qaincey had intended to enlarge it ; bat 
this was not done, — M. 
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walls standii^ at riglit angles to each otier, or tlie appearance 
of tte houses on each side of a street as seen by a person 
looking down the street from one extremity. Now, in all 
cases, unless the person has happened to observe in pictures 
how it is that artists produce these effects, he will he utterly 
unable to make the smallest approximation to it Yet why 1 
For he has actuaUy seen the effect every day of his life. 
The reason is that he allows his understanding to overrule 
his eyes. His understanding, which includes no intuitive 
knowledge of the laws of vision, can furnish him with no 
reason why a line which is known and can be proved to be 
a horizontal lin 1 uld n t oppeaT a horizontal line : a line 
that made an ng wi h h perpendicular less than a right 
angle wouk m to ndicate that his houses were all 

tumbling d n o" Accordii^ly, he makes the line of 

his houses h n ta b and fails, of tourw, to produce 
the effect d n d d H , then, is one mstan'-e out of 
many in wh h n le understanding is allowed to 

overrule th h the understanding is positively 

allowed to s, as it were , for not only does 

the man be h of his imder'itandmg m opposi- 

tion to that la J , (what is monstrous) the idiot is 

not aware that hia eyes ever gave such evidence. He does not 
know that he has seen (and therefore quoad his consciousness 
has not seen) that which he has seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My understanding 
could furnish no reason why the knocking at the gate in 
Macbeth should produce any effect, direct or reflected. In 
fact, ray understanding said positively that it could wf pro- 
duce any effect But I knew better ; I felt that it did ; and 
I waited and clung to the problem until further knowledge 
should enable me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. 
Williams made his di^but on the stage of Ratditfe Highway, 
and executed those unparalleled murders which have procured 
for him such a brilliant and undying reputation. On which 
murders, by the way, I must observe that in one respect they 
have had an ill effect, by raakii^ the connoisseur in murder 
very fastidious in his taste, and dissatisfied by anything that 
has been since done in that line. All other murders look 
pale by the deep crimson of bis ; and, as an amateur once 
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said to ine in a quer 1 to Th 1 be n b 1 tely 
nothing doing since h t u tl n that w th pealing 

of." But this is wrn f t n >i t lectall 

men to be great artt dhmwtltlig t Mr 

WiUiama.1 Now, it w 11 b re b d th t n th lirst of 
these murders (that f tl JIarr ) th d t (of a 

knocking at the doo so n ft^ fl k f t n nation 

was complete) did actually occur whiuh the genjus of Shak- 
apere has invented , and all good judges, and the most eminent 
dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity of Shakepere's su^stion 
as soon aa it wis actually realized. Here, then, was a freah 
proof that I was right m relying on my own feeling, in 
opposition to m> understan ling ; and I again set myself to 
study the problem At length I solved it to my own satis- 
faction , and mj solution is this : — Morder, in ordinary cases, 
where the sjmjiathy is wholly directed to the case of the 
murdered person, is in incident of coarse and vulgar horror ; 
and for this reason — that it flings the interest exclusively 
upon the natural hut ignoble instinct by which we cleave to 
life : an instinct which, as being indispensable to the primal 
law of self-preservation, is the same in kind (though different 
in degree) amongst all living creatures. This instinct, there- 
fore, because it annihilates all distinctions, and degrades the 
greatest of men to the level of " the poor beetle that we tread 
on," exhibits human nature in its most abject and humiliating 
attitude. Such an attitude would little suit the purposes of 
the poet What then must he do? He must throw the 
interest on the murderer. Our sympathy must be with hiw. 
(of course I mean a sympathy of comprehension, a sympathy 
by which we enter into his feelings, and are made to under- 
stand them,- — not a sympathy of pity or approbation).* In 

' A kind of piesentiment of He Quincey's Euliseqiieat eitravaganza 
called Murder amaidered as one of the Fine Arts, — in the complete 
form of which there is a special history of the Williams ram-ders. — M. 

' It seems almost lodicroua to guard and esplaia my nse of a word 
in a eituation where it would naturally esptain itself. Eot it h^ 
become neceasiicy to do so, in cousequeace of the onscliakTlike use of 
the word sympathy, at piesent so general, by which, ioxtead of taking 
it in its proper sense, as the act of teprodnciag iu our minds the feel- 
ings of another, whether for hatred, indignation, love, pity, or appro- 
bation, it ia made a mere synonyine of the word pity ; and hence, 
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the murdered person, all strife of thought, all flui and reflux 
of passion and of purpose, are crushed by one overwhelming 
panic ; the fear of instant death smites him " with its petrific 
mace." But in the murderer, such a murderer aa a poet will 
condescend to, there must be raging some great storm of 
passion, — jealousy, ambition, vengeance, hatred, — which will 
create a hell within him ; and into this hell we are to look. 
In Mftcbeth, for the sake of gratifying his own enormous 
and teeming faculty of creation, Slmkspere has introduced 
two murderers : and, as usual in his hands, they are remark- 
ably discriminated : but, — though in Macbeth the strife of 
mind is greater than in his wife, the tiger spirit not so awake, 
and his feelings caught chiefly by contagion from her, — yet, 
as both were finally involved in the guilt of murder, the 
murderous mind of necessity is finally to be presumed in 
both. This was to be expressed ; and, on its own account, as 
well as to make it a more proportionable antagonist to the 
unoffending nature of their victim, " the gracious Duncan," 
and adequately to espound " the deep damnation of his taking 
off," this was to be expressed with peculiar energy. We 
were to be made to feel that the human nature, — i.e. the 
divine nature of love and mercy, spread through the hearts 
of all creatures, and seldom utterly withdrawn from man, — 
was gone, vanished, extinct, and that the fiendish nature had 
taken its place. And, as this effect ia marvellously accom- 
plished in the ditthgues and soliloquies themselves, so it ia 
finally consummated by the expedient under consideration ; 
and it is to this that I now solicit the reader's attention. If 
the reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or sister in a 
fe'ntX, fit h m y ha e to have ot>served that the most 
afit n t 1 pe t 1 IS Ih I a whi h sigh 

ani gaa h immtf uaj. nded 

lif Ofth dhas Inpesetm vast 

mtpol tldywl mgea Idl was 

car d f 1 pomp to his g d h t walk 

n h 1h ugh whi h t pat d has f It p fully, 

in the silence and desertion of the stteets, and in the stagna- 
tion of ordinary business, the deep interest which at that 
s adopt ths 
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moment was possessing tte heart of man, — if all at once he 
aiould Lear the death-like stillness hroken up by the sound 
of wheels rattling away from the scene, and making known 
that the transitoiy vision was dissolved, he will he aware 
that at no moment was his sense of the complete suspension 
and pause in ordinary human, concerns so full and affecting 
as at tliat moment when the suspension ceases, ajid the 
goings-on of human life are suddenly resumed. All action 
in any direction is best expounded, measured, and made 
appreheasible, by reaction. Now, apply this to the case in 
MitcielA. Here, as I have said, the retiring of the human 
heart and the entrance of tke fiendish heart was to he 
expressed and made sensible. Another world has stept in ; 
and the murderers are taken out of the region of human 
things, human purposes, human desires. ITiey are trans- 
figured ■ Lady Macbeth is " unseied " ; Macbeth has forgot 
la ; both are conformed to the 
Id of devils is suddenly revealed, 
yed and made palpable ? In 
y tep in, this world must for a 
I ers and the murder must be 
surable gulf from the ordinaiy 
1 man affairs — locked up and 
ss ; we must be made sensible 
dm y life is suddenly arrested, laid 
1 p tr i fc d dread armistice ; time must be 

nn hil ted rel t t th os without abolished ; and all 
n t p ss If w thd n t a deep syncope and suspension 
f arthly pas n H t is that, when the deed is done, 

wh tl k f da k ss is perfect, then the world of 

Ik p ss y I k pageantry in the clouds : the 

k kmg t th g te 1 ard, and it makes known audibly 
th th t h m need ; the human has made its .i'. 

ft pohfidshthpL fl'f b'"ngto 

b t "^ d h -e t bhsl m t f th gr ngs n f the 

wld hhwl fitmk pt undly n hi of 

h wflp th hthdup nded th 

m gl t p t Thj w k n t th f tlier 

ply aidmlyt,* ksft,ba Iso 

1 k th ph m f nat , 1 k th im. and th se the 
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stars and the flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, 
hail-atonu and thunder, which are to be studied with entire 
submission of our own focultiea, and in the perfect faith that 
in them there can be no too much or too little, nothing uat. 
less or inert, but that, the farther we press in our di^roverie's 
the more we shall see proofs of design and self 'supporting 
arrangement where the careless eye had seen nothing but 
accident ! 
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We have two ideas which we are anxious to bring under 
public notice with regard to Milton. The reader whom 
Providence ehall send us wiU not measure the value o£ these 
d (w t t dhp)lyt! I Ik Tl ader indeed— 
th t great d — 13 j ft mpMtant person 

towa 1 th f t f asytl tl vr te Even "the 
ppt fj aa'^hkp tllss, bea less in ita 

wn m t h th f h th t h rs it," If he 

h Id h pi to h lis lly b th wittiest jest 

pe h tl most p ted f d hi S , with regard 

to 1 k h Id th ad wl w huild prove a 

sa ly d t each f d th wh 1 d fiee, " temple 

d t w m t to tl {, 1 Sh Id it happen, 

for instance, that the reader, inflicted upon ourselves for our 
sins, belongs to that class of people who listen to books in the 
ratio of their much speaking, find no eloquence in 33mo, and 
little force of argument except in such a folio as might 
knock him down upon occasion of hia proving restive against 
its logic — in that case he will despise our present essay. 
Will despise it 1 He does despise it, for already he sees that 
it is short. His contempt is a high a priori contempt ; for he 
measures us by anticipation, and needs to wait for no 
experience in order to vindicate his sentence against us. 

Yet, in one view, this brevity of an essayist does seem to 
warrant his reader in some little indignation. We, the 

' Published first in Blaclrwood for December 1839 ; reprinted by 
Ce Quincey in 1857, in vol. vii of his Collective Edition of hia 
■Writinga.— M. 
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writer, in many oases expect to bring over the reader to our 
opinion — else wherefore do we write ! But, within, so small 
A compass of ground, is it reasonable to look for aucli a 
result 1 " Bear witness to the presumption o£ this essay," 
we hear the reader coraplainir^ : " it measures about 
fourteen inches by five — seventy a([uare inches at the inoat ; 
and is it within human belief that I, simple as I stand here, 
shall be converted in so narrow an area ? Here am I in a 
Btete of nature, as you may say. An acre of sound argument 
might do something ; but here is a man who ilatters himself 
that, before I am advanced seven inches further in my 
studies, he is to work a notable change in my creed. By 
Castor and Pollux ! he must think very superbly of himself, 
or very meanly of me." 

Too true ; but perhaps there are faults on both sides. 
The writer is too peremptory and exacting ; the reader is 
too restive. The writer is too full of hia office, whict he 
fancies is that of a teacher or a professor speafcing ess cathedra : 
the rebellious reader is oftentimes too determined that he 
will not learn. The one conceits himself booted and 
spurred, and mounted on his reader's back, with an express 
commission for riding him ; the other is vicious, apt to bolt 
out of the course at every opening, and resolute in this 
point, — that he will not be ridden. 

There are some, meantime, who take a very different view 
of the relations existing between those well known parties to a 
book — writer and reader So far from re^ardmg the writer 
as entitled to the homage ot hi« reader, 11 if he were some 
feudal superior, they hold him little better than an actor 
bowing before the reaJtr as his audience The feudal 
relation of fealty ^ ( julehtas) may suljsi'it between them, but 
the places are inverted the writer is the vassal ; the reader 

• Which word /eally I entreat the reader, for tlie credit of his own 
scholarship, not to proaoimcB as a dissyllable, but /e-al-ty, as a 
trieyllablB ; else ho ruins the metrical beauty of Chaucer, ofShakspere, 
of Spenser, of Milton, and of every poet through four centuries (the 
fourteenth, lifteeuth, siiteenth, seventeenth, down to 1699), and finally 
registers himself as an ignoramus and a hlockbead. For tbs reason 
lies in the etymology 1 it is a contracted fonu of fidelUS, or feudal 
loyalty. How does Ihe render pronounce TBtd, or radUy ? Surely he 
does not say reel or redUy ; if ra-al, then he can say fe-al. 
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it ia who 1 to li th m j 

indinea thi w r It 1 ar th t tl t t f tl 

sake of the eaJ t th 1 f th k f th wnt 

Besides, the t b rs D bo t f h t rs whilst tl 
reader uni sally h rL,dtfthbtT\h 11 

heard of "th rt ■eal th ca I d d th 

enlightened 1 h t h h f h 1 f th 

discourteou d tl m 1 h ead th b b ua 

reader"? D btl =a th n k p rs Th G th 

and Vandal U fi 1 to tl w t T! d 

— that great h te — se Id cour 

teous. Even in the worst of times this great man preserved 
his purity. Even in the tenth and eleventh centuries, which 
we usually account the very noontide of darkness, he shone 
like a mould candle amongst basest dips. And perhaps it is 
oui duty to presume all other virtues and graces as no less 
essential to him than his glorious " candour," his " courtesy " 
(surpassing that of Sir Gawain ^), and his truly " enlightened " 
understanding. Indeed, we very much question whether a 
writer who carries with him a just feeling of his allegiance 
— a truly loyal writer — can lawfully suppose his sovereign, 
the reader, peccable or capable of error, and whether there is 
not even a shade of impiety in conceiving him liable to the 
affections of sleep or of yawning. 

Having thus, upon our knees, as it were, done feudal 
homage to our great ivzerain, the reader — having propitiated 
him with Persian adorations and with Phrygian genu- 
fleiions — let ua now crave leave to convert him a little. 
Convert him I^tkat sounds " im pev. fort," does it not? No, 
not at all. A cat may look at a king ; and upon this or 
that out-of-the-way point a writer may presume to be more 
knowing than his reader- — the serf may undertake to convert 
his lord. The reader is a great being — a great noun-sub- 
stantive ; but still, like a mere abjective, he is liable to the 
three degrees of comparison. He may rise above himself — 
he may transcend the ordinary level of readers, however exalted 
that level be. Being great, he may become greater. Full of 
light, he may yet labour with a spot or two of darkness. And 

^ "Sir Qawain": — In all the old metrical romnnces this knight is 
celebrated fOr lils unique courtesy. 
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such a spot we hold the prevalent opinion upon Slilton in 
two particular questions of taste ; questions that are not in- 
sulated, but diffusive ; spreading themselves over the entire 
surface of the " Paradise Lost," and also of the " Paradise 
Regained " ; insomuch that, if Milton is wrong onee, then he 
is wiong by many scores of times. Nay- — which transcends 
all counting of cases or numerical estimates of error— if in 
the separate instances (be they few or be they many) Milton 
is truly and indeed wrong, then he has erred, hot by the case, 
but by the principle ; and that is a thousand times worse : 
for a separate case or instance of error may escape any man 
— may have been overlooked amongst the press of objects 
crowding onhiseye,or,ifjiof overlooked, if passed deliberately, 
may plead the ordinary privilege of human, frailty. The man 
erred, and his error terminates in itself. But an error of 
principle does not terminate in itself : it is a fountain, it is 
aelf-ditfusive, and it has a life of its own. Tlie faults of a 
great man are in any case contagious ; they are dazzling and 
delusive, by means of the great man's general example. But 
his false principles have a worse cont£^on. They operate 
not only through the general haze and halo which invests a 
Bhining example ; but, even if transplanted where that 
example is unknown, they propagate themselves by tlie 
vitality inherent in all self- consistent principles, whether 
true or felse. 

Before we notice these two oases of Milton, first of all let 
us ask — Who and what is Milton? Dr. Johnson was 
furiously incensed with a certain man, by trade an author 
and manufacturer of books, wholesale and retail, for intro- 
ducing Milton's name into a certain index under the letter 
M thus—" Milton, Mr. John." That Mister, undoubtedly, 
was hard to digest. Yet very often it happens to the best 
of us — to men who are far enough from " thinking small 
beer of themselves " — that about ten o'clock a.m. an official 
big-wig, sitting at Bow Street, calls upon the man to 
account for his sprees of the last night, for his feats in knock- 
ing down lamp-posts, and extinguishing watchmen, by this 
ugly demand of — "Who and what are you, sir!" And 
perhaps the poor man, sick and penitential for want of soda- 
water, really finds a considerable difficulty in replying 
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satiafaetorily to the worthy hea^s apostrophe, although, at 
five o'clock in the evening, should the culprit be returning 
into the country in. the eoine coach as his awful intetrogator, 
he might he very apt to look fierce and retort this amiahle 
inquiry, and with equal thirst for knowledge to demand, 
"Now, sir, if you come to thai, who and what are yout" 
And the heak in his turn, though so apt to indulge his own 
curiosity at the espense of the public, might find it very 
difficult to satisfy that of others. 

The same thing happens to authors ; and to great authors 
beyond all others. So accustomed are we to survey a great 
man through the cloud of years that has gathered round 
him— so impossible is it to detach him from the pomp and 
equipage of all who have quoted him, copied him, echoed 
him, lectured about him, disputed about him, quarrelled 
about him, that in the case of any Anacharsis the Scythian 
coming amongst us— any sav^e, that is to say, iminstructed 
in our literature, but speaking our language, and feeling an 
intelligent interest in our great men ' — a man could hardly 
believe at first how perplexed he would feel, how utterly at 
3 for any adequate answer to this question, suddenly 
_ _ ~ " Who and what wis Milton ? " That is to say, 
what is the place which he fills in his own vernacular 
literature t what station does he hold in universal literature 1 

I, if abruptly called upon in that summary fashion to 
convey a commensurate idea of Milton, one which might at 
once correspond to his pretensions, and yet be readily in- 
telligible to the savage, should answer perhaps thus : — Milton 
is not an author amongst authors, not a poet amongst poets, 
but a power amongst powers; and the "Paradise Lost" is 
not a book amongst books, not a poem amongst poems, but a 
central force amongst forces, Let me esplaia : — There is 
this great distinction amongst books ; some, though possibly 
the best in their class, are still no more than books — not in- 
dispensable, not incapable of supplementary representation by 
other books. If they had never been, if their place had con- 
tinued for ages unfilled, not the less, upon a sufficient 

' Anacliarsis, a Scythian prince mentioned by Herodotus as having 
visited Athens in the time of Solon and obtained a high reputation 
for intelligence. — M, 
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excitement arising, there would always have been found the 
ability either directly to fill up the vacancy, or at least to 
meet the same passion virtually, though hy a work differing 
in form. Thus, supposing Butler to have died in youth, and 
the " Hudibras " to have been intercepted hy hia premature 
death, still the ludicrous aspects of the Parliamentary War 
and its fighting saints were too strikiiig to have perished. It 
not in a narrative form, the case would have come forward 
in the drama. Puritanical sanctity, in collision with the 
ordinary interests of life and with its militant propensities, 
offered too striking a field for the Satiric Muse, in any case, 
to have passed in total neglect. The impulse was too strong 
for repression— it was a volcanic agency, that, by some 
opening or other, must have worked a way for itself to the 
upper air. Yet Butler was a most original poet, and a 
creator within his own province. But, like many another 
ordinal mind, there is little doubt that he quelled and 
repressed, hy his own excellence, other minds of the same 
cast Mere despair of excelling him, so far as not, after all, 
to seem imitators, drove back others who would iave pressed 
into that arena, if not already brilliantly filled. Butler 
failing, there would have been anotier Butler, either in the 
same, or in some analogous form. 

But with regard to Milton and the Miltonio power the 
case is far otherwise. If the man had failed, the power 
would have failed. In that mode of power which he wielded 
the function was exhausted in the man, the species was 
identified with the individual, the poetry was incarnated in 
the poet. 

Let it be remembered that, of all powers which act upon 
man through his intellectual nature, the very rarest is that 
which we modems call the ^ttblime. The Grecians had 
apparently no word for it, unless it were that which they 
meant by to o-e/tvov : for v<poi was a comprehensive ex- 
pression for an qualities which gave a character of life or 
animation to the composition, — such even as were philoso- 
phically opposed to the sublime. In the Roman poetry, and 
especially in Lncac, at times also in Juvenal, there is an 
exhibition of a moral sublime, perfectly distinct from any- 
thing known to the Greek poetry. The delineations of 
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Jnpiter est quodounque yidea, quuounque movcns, ami the 
brief review of such questions as might he worthy of an 
oraeular god, with the summary declaration that every one 
of those points we know already hy the light of nature, and 
could not know thera better though Jupiter Aniinon himself 
were to impress them on our attention — 

" Soimus, et tfflc nobis non altius inseret Amnion " ; 
"We know it, and no Ammoa will ever sink it deeper into our hearts" ; 

all thia is truly Eoman in its sublimity, and so eiclusively 
Roman that there, and not in poets like the Auguataji, 
expressly modelling their poems on Grecian types, ought 
the Eoman mind to he studied. 

On the other hand, for that species of the sublime which 
does not rest purely and merely on moral energies, but on a, 
synthesis between man and nature — for what may properly 
be called the ethieo-physical sublime — there is but one great 
model surviving in the Greek poetry viz the gigantic drama 

f th P m th u ru fi 1 n M t Elb s. And thia 
1 i ff rs mu hf n jfl ng 1 n in the poetry 

i ^schyl — a th mytl u t If d ff rs much from 

U th est f th G my big (hi ncqng apparently 

t an ag and a pe pi m gl my t and nearer to 
th canaf I m d h h hihbd the gay and 

sunnv upttn fQ ) — ha h curiosity and 

sp ul t n h n t ally g h d ro d th ubject of late 
yea Ljntl n iltda apa nd considering 
tha th H 1 w poet y f Isa 1 nd E k 1 as having the 
ben fit n^pira n d nth thru h just limits of 

mpet t n w my fh m that th n human composi- 

t n wh h can b h 11 ng d n t t ally sublime, — 

ubl n iu lly by ts pt a and by ts ex cution, or as 

u X S D 
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unifonuiy sublime from first to last,— exceptiDg the " Para- 
dise Lost." In Milton only, first and last, is tbe power of 
the sublime revealed. In Milton only does this great agency 
blaze and glow as a furnace kept up to a white heat, without 
suspicion of collapse. 

If, therefore, Milton occupies this unique position — and 
let the reader c[uestJon himself closely whether lie can. cite 
any other boot than the "Paradise Lost" as continuously 
sublime, or sublime even by its prevailing character— in 
that case there is a peculiarity of importance investing that 
one book which belongs to no other ; and it must be im- 
portant to dissipate any erroneous notions which affect the 
integrity of that book's estimation. Now, there are two 
notions, countenanced by Addison and by Dr. Johnson, 
which tend greatly to disparage the character of its com- 
position. If the two critics, one friendly, the other very 
malignant, but both endeavouring to be juat, have in reality 
built upon sound principles, or at least upon a sound appre- 
ciation of Milton's principles, in that ease there is a mortal 
taint diffused over the w^hole of the " Paradise Lost " : for 
not a single book is clear of one or other of the two errors 
which they charge upon him. We wU! briefly state the 
objections, and then as briefly reply to them, by exposing 
the true philosophy of Milton's practice. For we are very 
sure that, in doing as he did, this mighty poet was governed 
by no carelessness or oversight (as is imagined), far less by 
affectation or ostentation, but by a most refined theory of 
poetic efiects. 

1. The first of these two charges respects a supposed 
pedantry, or too ambitious a display of erudition. It is 
surprising to us that such an objection should liave occurred 
to any man ; both because^ after all, the quantity of learning 
cannot he great for which any poem can find an opening ; 
- and because, in any poem burning with concentrated Are, 
like the Miltonic, the passion beeomes a law to itself, and 
wiU not receive into connexion with itself any parts so 
deficient in harmony as a cold ostentafJon of learned illna- 
tratious must always have been found. Still, it is alleged 
that such words as frieze, architrave, cornice, nenithy &c., are 
words of art, out of place amongst the primitive simpUdties 
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of Paradise, tmd at war with Jlilton's purpose of exhibiting 
the paradisaical state. 

Now, here is displayed hroadly the very perfection of 
ignorance, as measured against the very perfection of what 
may be called poetic science. We will lay open the trne 
purpose of Milton hy a single iUustration, In describing 
impressive scenery as occurring in a hilly or a woody country, 
everybody must have noticed the habit which young ladies 
have of using the word amphitheatre: "amphitheatre of 
woods," "amphitheatre of hills" — these are their constant 
expressions. Why ! Is it because the word amphitkeatre is 
a Qreeian word ? We question if one young lady in twenty 
knows that it is ; and very certain we are that no word 
would recommend itself to her use by that origin, if she 
happened to be aware of it. The reason lurks here : — In 
the word theatre is contained an evanescent image of a great 
audience, of a populous multitude, Now, this imago — half- 
withdrawn, half-flashed upon the eye, and combined with 
the word hills or /oreste— is thrown into powerful coUisioD. 
with the silence of hiUSj with the solitude of forests ; each 
image, from reciprocal contradiction, brightens and vivifies 
the other. The two images act, and react, by strong repul- 
sion and antagonism. 

This principle I might exemplify and explain at great 
length ; but I impose a law of severe brevity upon myself. 
And I have said enough. Out of this one principle of subtle 
and lurking antagonism may be explained everything which 
has been denounced under the idea of pedantry in Milton. 
It is the key to all that lavish pomp of art and knowledge 
which is sometimes put forward by Milton in situations of 
intense solitude, and in the bosom of primitive nature — as, 
for example, in the Eden of his great poem, and in the 
Wilderness of his " Paradise Regained." The shadowy 
exhibition of a regal banquet in the desert draws out and 
stimulates the sense of its utter solitude and remotion from 
men or cities. The images of architectural splendour sud- 
denly raised in the very centre of Paradise, as vanishing 
shows by the wand of a magician, bring into powerful relief 
the depth of silence and the unpopulous solitude which 
possess this sanctuary of man whilst yet happy and innocent. 
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Paradise eould not in any otter way, or by any artifice leas 
profounJ, have beeu made to give up its essential and differ- 
ential characteristics ia a form palpable to the imagination. 
As a place of rest, it was necessary that it should be placed 
in eloae collision with the unresting strife of citiea ; as a 
place of solitude, with the image of tumultuous crowds ; as 
the centre of mere natural beauty in its goi^eoua prime, with 
the images of elaborate architecture and of human workman- 
ship ; aa a place of perfect innocence in seclusion, that it 
should be eshibited as the antagonist pole to the sin and 
misery of social man. 

Such is the covert philosophy which governs Milton's 
practice, and which might be illustrated by many scores of 
passages from both the " Paradise Lost " aud the " Paradise 
Regained." 1 In fact, a volume might be composed on this 
one chapter. And yet, from the bliadness or inconsiderate 
examination of his critics, this latent wisdom, this cryptical 
science of poetic effects, in the mighty poet has been misin- 
terpreted, and set down to the effect of defective skill, or 
even of puerile ostentation. 

3. The second great chaise against Milton is, prima foiie, 
even more difBcult to meet. It is the charge of having 
blended the Pagan and Christian forma. The great realities 
of Angels and Archangels are continually combined into the 
same groups with the fabulous impersonations of the Greek 
Mythology. Eve is interlinked in compariaona with Pandora, 
with Aurora, with Pioaerpine. Those impersonations, how- 
ever, may be thought to have something of allegoric meaning 
in their conceptions which in a measure corrects this paganism 
of the idea. But Eve is also compared with Ceres, with 
Hebe, and other fised forms of pagan superstition. Other 

' For instance, tliis ia the key to that image in tha "Paradise 
Regained" where Sata fi t m rging into sight, is compared to 

an old man gathering st k t warm him on a winter's day." This 
image, at first afeht, se m ! ttl m h m ny with the wild aud awfui 
character of the suprem fid N t is jjoi in harmony, nor ia 
it meant to be in hann y h trary, it is meant to be in 

antagonism and intena i 1 Th I usehold image of old age, 

of human infirmity, nd t d mest hearths, are all meant as a 
machinery for provolimg nd 1 tmg the tearful idea to which they 
ar^ placed in collision, and as so many pelling poles. 
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allusions to the Greek mytholo^c forma, or direct combina- 
tion of them with the real existences of the Christian, heavens, 
might be produced by scores, were it not that we decline to 
swell our paper beyond the necessity of the case. Now, 
surely this at least ia an error. Can there be any answer to 
this! 

At one time we were ourselves inclined to fear that 
Miltoa had been here cai:^ht tripping. In this instance, 
at least, he seems to be in error. But there is no trusting 
to appearances. In meditating upon the question, we 
happened to remember that the most colossal and Miltonic 
of painters had fallen into the very same fault, if fault it 
were. Ia his "Last Judgment" Michael Angelo has intro- 
duced the pagan deities in connexion with the hierarchy of 
the Christian Heavens. Now, it ia very true that one great 
man cannot palliate the error of another great man by 
repeating the same error himself. But, thongh it cannot 
avail as an excuse, such a conformity of ideas serves as a 
summons to a much more vigilant examination of the case 
than might else be instituted. One man might err from 
inadvertency ; but that two, and both men trained to habits 
of constant meditation, should fall into the same error, makes 
the marvel tenfold greater. 

Now, we confess that, as to Michael Angelo, we do not 
pretend to assign the precise key to the practice which he 
adopted. And to our feelings, after all that might be said 
in apology, there still remains an impression of incongruity 
in the visual exhibition and direct juxtaposition of the two 
orders of supernatural existence so potently repelling each 
other. But, as regards Milton, the justification is complete. 
It rests upon the following principle :— 

In all other parta of Christianity the two orders of 
superior beings, the Christian Heaven and the Pagan Pan- 
theon, are felt to be incongruous — not as the pure opposed 
to the impure (for, if that were the reason, then the Christian 
fiends should be incongruous with tiie angels, which they are 
not), but as the unreal opposed to the reaL In all the hands 
of other poets we feel that Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, 
are not merely impure conceptions, but that they are base- 
less conceptions, phantoms of air, nonentities ; there is much 
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the same objection, in point of just taate, to the combination 
of sncli fabulous beings in the same groups with glorified 
saints and angels as there is to the combination by a painter 
or a sculptor of real flesh -an d-blood creatures with allegoric 
abstractions. 

This is the objection to such combination in all other 
poets. But this objection does not apply to Milton ; it 
glances past him, and for the following reason :— Milton has 
himself laid an early foundation for his introduction of the 
Pagan Pantheon into Christian groups : the false gode of the 
heathen imrld were, according to Milton, the fallen Angels. 
See his inimitable account of the fellen angels — who and 
what they subsequently became. In ilaelf, and even if 
detached from the rest of the " Paradise Lost," this catalogue 
ia an nZ(r(i-m;^nificent poem. They are not false, therefore, 
in the sense of being unreal, baseless, and lia,ving a merely 
fantastical existence, tike our European Fairies, but as having 
drawn aside mankind from a pnre worship. As ruined 
angels under other names, they are no less real than the 
faithful and loyal angels of the Christian heavens. And in 
that one difference of the Miltonic creed, which the poet has 
brought pointedly and elaborately under his reader's notice 
by his matchless roll-call of the rebellious angels, and of (ftetV 
pagan transformatimis, in the very first book of the " Paradise 
IjOBt," is laid beforehand ' the amplest foundation for his 
subsequent practice, and at the same time, therefore, the 
amplest answer to the charge preferred against him by Dr. 
Johnson, and by so many other critics, who had not suf- 
ficiently penetrated the latent theory on which he acted. 



Chriatian revelation ; for example, amongst thousands of others, Tasso, 
and still more flagrantly Camoens, who is not content with allusions 
or references that sappose the Pagsn Mythology still suhstantially 
eiisting, but absolntely introduces them an potent agencies amongst 
superstitious and bigoted worshippers of papal saints. ConsequenUy, 
they, beyond all apology, are open to the censure which tor Milton is 
flubtlj evaded. 
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The short paper entitled " Milton. " defends that migiity poet 
upon two separate impeachments — applying themselves (as 
the reader will please to recollect) not to scattered, sentencea 
occumtig here and there, but to the whole texture of the 
"Paradise Lost," aud also of the " Paradise Eegained." One 
of these impeachments is that the poet, incongruously as 
regarded taste, but also injuriously, or almost profanely, as 
regarded the pieties of his theme, introduces the mythologies 
of Paganism amongst the saintly Herarchiea of Eevelation, — 
takes away, in short, the barrier of separation between the 
impure mobs of the Pantheon and the holy armies of the 
Christian heavens. The other impeachment applies to Mil- 
ton's introduction of thoughts, or images, or facts, connected 
with human art, and suggesting, however evanescently, the 
presence of man co-operating with man, and the tumult of 
social multitudes, amidst the primeval silence of Paradise, 
or again (as in the " Paradise Eegained ") amidst the more fear- 
ful solitudes of the Arabian wilderness. These chaises were 
first of all ui^ed by Addison, but more than half- a- century 
afterwards were indorsed by Dr. Johnson. Addison was the 
inaugural critic on. Milton, coming forward in the early part 
of tie eighteenth century (viz. in the opening months of 

' Wliat is hara printed as a Postscript was part of De Quinoey's 
FrefeoB in 1857 to the volume of his Colieeted Writings which con- 
tained his reprint of the preceding paper. It substantially repeats 
portions of the paper itself, thongh with some differences. — M. 
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1712, when as yet Milton liad not been dead for so much as 
fortj years ') ; but Dr. Joknaon, who followed him at a distance 
of mora tlan aiitj years in the same century, told upon his 
uviu generation, and generally upon the English literature, se 
a critic of more weight and power. It ia certain, however, 
that Addison, hy hia very deficiencies, by his feebleness of 
grasp, and his immaturity of development in most walks of 
critical research, did a service to Milton incomparably greater 
than all other critics coUectively-^weie it only by its season- 
ableness ; for it came at the very vestibule of Milton's career 
as a poet militant amongst his countrymen, who had his 
popular acceptation yet to win after the eighteenth century 
had commenced. Juat at this critical moment it was that 
Addison stepped in to give the initial bias to the national 
mind — that bias which intercepted any other.^ So far, and 

' Addison's celebrated series of criticisms ou Paradise Lost began 
in the Sjiectatar of 5tli JaTinary 1711-12, and closed on the 3d of May 
foUowing.^M. 

" "Inlercepled any other" : — What other? the reader will ask. 
In writing the words, I meant no more than, generally, that a very 
favourable bias, once established, would limit the openings for alien- 
ated or hostile feelings. Bat of such feelings, on second thoughts, it 
was obvious that one mode there was specially threatening to Milton's 
cordial and household welcome through Great Britain — that mode 
which secretly at all times, ofl«n avowedly, governed Dr. Johnson— 
viz. the permanent feud with Milton through his political party. But 
the feud taok often a more embittered shape than tlial. Milton's 
party was repnbliean. But Milton individually had a worse quarrel 
to settle than this. All republicans were not regicides ; and Milton 
WHS. Virtually !ie was regarded by numbers as a regicide, and even 
under a rancorous aggravation, — one who evaded hy a verhal refine- 
ment the penalties of any statutable offence connected with the Mug's 
death, whilst he exhibited a, malice dire ted against the king's person 
more settled and ineiorable than any other man throughout the three 
nations. It is true he had not sat in judgment on the king ; he 
had not signed the warrant for h s execution. Not througli any 
scruples, legal or otherwise ; but sim^ ly as not summoned, by any 
official station, to such a step. He ha 1 therefore gii en no aatMedenl 
sanction to the king's judicial treatment in Westminster Hall, or on 
the scaffold. [Hla Tenure of Kings and Mayistriies, however, was 
in progress before the king's eiecutioa , and on that evidence Milton 

m^ht have been indicted as an accessory before the fact M.] Bnt, 

extr^udlcially, and subsequenSy, he had gone further in acrimonloos 
invectives against tlie king, aud in sharpening the ofTences charged 
upon him, t^n any man who stood forwu^ prominently at the time. 
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the Royal Image, which professed to publish the king's private 
meiiiDranda and lel^ous relleutions upon the chief incidents of Uie 
war. Had the king really written or dictated sueh a work ? That 
question remains wrapped up in mystery to this day. But Milton, 
aware of the doubts aa to the authentic authorship of the little hook, 
had so managed his Eiconoklast aa to meet either hypothesis — viz. 
that Charles was, or that he was noi, the author. The wrath, tbete- 
fore, of those who worshipped the £icoa, as exhibiting the king in a 
character of saintly and forgiving charity, passed all bounds towards 
the man who had rudely immasked the forgery, if it were a foi^ry, 
or nnmasked Oie pretender to a charity which he counterfeited — il 

really the king. Let me add, at the conclusion of this note, that, 

considering how many public men of the Eepubhcan party were at 
that time assassinated, it remains a great mystery how it happened 
that Hillon died in his bed. This was a great distinction, and (one 
would hope) conceded to his suhlime intelleotnal claims, though as yet 
imperfectly established. But, a very few years after his death, a 
more conspicuous distiuetion was made in his favour. In the meridian 
heat of the Berolution poor old General Ludlow (an honest man. If 
aoy there was in those freniied days) ventured from his alpine asylum 
into the publicity of London, but was sternly {^me think bmtelly) 
ordered off by Parliament, as a mode of advertising their discounten- 
ance to regicide. No other questionable act was imputed to the gallant 
old commander of Cromwell's cavalry. Ha had co-operated too 
ardently in promoting the king to martyrdom. At that very time, 
the WMgs, to their great honour — especially two of their most 
disthiguished men, Somers and Addison — were pationiaing by a 
fervent subscription a splendid edition of Milton, who outran Ludlow 
as much in his r^icidal leal as be did in the grandeur of his intellect, 
' The notion that it was Addison's series of papers in the Spectator 
that ftrst awoke the English nation to a sense of Milton's greatness is 
a sheer hallucination. There had been nine editions of Paradiee Leii, 
eight of Farodise Regained, seven of Samsoii, and sis of Uie Minor 
Foems before Addison's criticisms appeared,— some of the editions in 
superb form, and one of them accompanied by a vast commentary ; 
and the laudations of Milton liarl been already innumerable,— one of 
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Dr. Johnson, without any distinct acknowledgment, 
adopted both tbese charges from Addison. But it is singular 
that, whilst Addiison — who does himself great honour by the 
reverential tendecneas wliioh everywhere he shows to Milton 
— has urged these supposed reproaches with some amplitude 
of expression, and illustration. Dr. Johnson, on the other 
hand^whose malignity towards Mjlton is unrelenting, on 
account of his republican and r^cide politics — dismisses 
both these reproaches with apparent carelessness and haste.^ 
What he says in reference to the grouping of Pagan with 
Christian imagery or impersonations is simply this : — " The 
" mytholc^ic allusions have been justly censured, as not beu^ 
" always used with notice of their vanity." The word vanity 
is here used in as old-world Puritanical sense for falsehood 
or visionariness. In what relations the Pagan gods may he 
pronounced false would allow of a far profounder inquiry 
than is suspected by the wording of the passage quoted. It 
is, besides, to be observed tliat, even if undoubtedly and 
confessedly false, any creed which has for ages been the 
object of a cordial assent irom an entire race, or from 
many nations of men, or a belief which (like the belief 
in ghostly apparitions) rests upon eternal predispositions 
and natural tendencies in man as a being surrounded by 
mysteries, is entitled by an irresistible claim to a secondary 
faith from those even who reject it, and to a respect 
such as could not be demanded, for example, on behalf of 
any capricious fiction, like that of the Eosicrucian sylphs 
and gnomes, invented in a known year and by a 



tl m Drylen'a uiisurpassabla eidogium of 1688. In fact, it can be 
p d th t the sale of Milton's poema was for some time after the 
pp of Addison's criticisms slacker than it had been before. 

— M 

A gry notice of tliB equivocation in " I.ycidaa " between 
Lh tian teachers, figuratively ciescribed as shepterda, and the aotoal 
h ph rd f rural economy, recalls to the reader (as do ao many other 
jpl f the doctor's temper) a veritable Malaohi Malagrovrther ; 

h 11 t indeaenl. But there la no allusion to the faulty inter- 
m nglmg f Pagan with Christian groups. 

Th sentiment here may be taken as aligbtly modifying a. 
m k made ante, Vol. VIII, p. 5 ; but very aligbtly ; and the 
datfl of the present passage is 1857.— M, 
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The other chaise of obtruding upon the reader an excess 
of scientific allusions, or of knowledge harshly technical, Dr. 
Johnscn notices even still more slightly in this very negligent 
sentence ;— " His unnecessary and ungraceful use of terms of 
" art it is not necessary to mention, because they are easily 
" remarked and generally censured." Unaccountably Dr. 
Johnson forbears to press this accusation against Milton. 
But generally, even in the forbearances or indulgent praises 
of Dr. Johnson, we stumble on the hoof of a Malagrowther ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the direct censures of Addison are 
so managed aa to furnish occasions of oblic[ue homage. 
There is a remarkable instance of this in the very nlechanisra 
and arrangement of his long essay on the " Paradise Lost." 
In No. 297 of the " Spectator " he enters upon that least 
agreeable section of this essay which is occupied with passing 
in review the chief blemishes of this great poem. But 
Addison shrank with so much honourable pain from this 
unwelcome office that he would not undertake it at all until 
he had premised a distinct paper (No. 291), one whole week 
beforehand, for the purpose of propitiating the most 
idolatrous reader of Milton, by showing that he sought 
rather to take this office of fault - findii^ out of hands 
that might prove less trustworthy than to court any 
gratification to his own vanity in a momentary triumph 
over so great a man. After this conciliatory preparation, 
no man can complain of Addison's censures, even when 
grotindless. 

With moat of these censures, whether well or ill founded, 
1 do not here concern myself. The two with which I do, 
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an I whicli seem to me uncon? loualy directed ai^ajn t modei 

of eenBibilitj la Milton nut fathomed by the cntic nor 

hing withm depths ever likely t he fathon ed hy hii. 

plummet, I wiU report m Addiaona own words — Ancther 

' blemish that appears in Borae of hia thoughts la his frequent 

' allusion to hcathtn fahles wl itli are nnt certamlv of a 

jieoe ■nith the divine subject of which he treats I lo nit 

hnd fault with tl ese illuaionB where the poet himself 

represents them as fihulous, as he does ra some places, but 

where he mentions them as truths and mattera of fact A 

third fault m his sentiments is an unnecessary ostentation 

" of learning ; which likewise occurs very frequently. It is 

" certain [indeed !] that both Homer and Vii^il were masters 

" of all the learning of their time ; but it shows itself in 

" their works after an indirect and concealed manner." 

Certainly after a very concealed manner,— so concealed that 

no man has been able to find it ! 

These two charges against Milton being lodged, and 
entered upon the way-bill of the " Paradise Lost " in its 
journey down to posterity, Addison makes a final censure on 
the poem in reference to its diction. Fortunately, upon such 
a question it may be possible hereafter to obtain a revision 
of this sentence, governed by canons less arbitrary than the 
feebnga, or perhaps the transient caprices, of individuals. 
Fur the present I should have nothing to do with this 
question upon the Miltonic diction, were it not that Addison 
has thought fit to subdivide this last fault in the " Paradise 
Lost " (as he considers it) into three separate modes. The 
iirst 1 and the second do not concern niy present purpose : 
but the third does. "This lies," says Addison, "in the 
" frequent use of what the learned call technical words, or 
" terms of art." And amongst other illustrations, he says 
that Milton, " when he is upon building, mentions Doric 
" pillars, pilasters, cornice, frieze, architrave." This in 

' It ia a aingnlar weakness in Addison that, having assigned this 
first feature of Milton's diction — viz. its supposed dependence on 
eiotio words and on eiotio idioms— as the main cause of his failure, 
he theD makes it the main cause of his siiccess, since without such 
words and idioms Milton could not (he says} have sustained his char- 
acteristic sublimity. 
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effect 13 little more than a varied expreasion for the 
eeeoiid of those two ohjectioua to the "Paradise Lost" 
which Addison originated and Dr. Johnson adopted. 
To these it is, and these only, that my little paper 
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It would not lie riglit in. logic, — in fact, it would be a. mis- 
classification,— if I should cite as at all belonging to the 

' What follows is the aeconil portion of a little waif of De Qaineey's, 
not reprinted bj himself in his Edinburgh Colleetive Edition, but 
included In the Anierica.n CoDeotive Edition, and therefore presumably 
supplied by him for the purposes of that Edition. The first portion 
of this waif haa been given antf, Vol. IV, pp. 286-387, under the 
title " Pope's Eetort upon Addiaon," in the form of an appended note 
to Da Quincey's biography of Pope written for the Mncydopiedia 
Sritannica. It bad its proper place there, inasmuch as it is an ex- 
pansion of a passage in the biography itself, discussing the same topic, 
. — viz. the verbal bull or oversight involved in Pope's famous lines in 
attack of Addison ;— 

' ' Who would not langh, if aneh a man there be i 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? " 

In the American Collective Edition, however, the accident that the 
whole of the little waif is printed under the title " Pope's Retort upon 
Addison " disguises the fact that the second portion does not refer to 
Pope at all, but to Milton. After having commented on the partiealar 
bnU or overe^ht committed by Pope in Uie lines qaoted, and so ques- 
tioned Pope's title to be callBd a " correct " poet, De Qnincey proceeds 
to inquire whether occasional oversights of the same kind may not be 
found even in Miltfln, supremely "correct" though Milton was in 
general. What follows, being De Quincef's own supposed detection 
of inaecnraeies, or at least of one inaocnracy, in Milton, comes natur- 
ally here, just after his refutation of the fault-findings of Addison 
and Johnson with the same poet. In our reprint we follow the teit 
of the American Edition. There is no indication there of the place of 
the original appearance of the little article ; nor have I been able to 
settle that point. For some cine, however, see subsequent footnote 
at p. 417.— M. 
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SBine groiip [of positive literary inaccuraciea] several passages 
in Milton that come very near to Irish bulls by virtue of 
distorted languag*" One reason against such a classihcation 
would lie preci^elv in that fact : vi/_ that the asaimilation 
to the category of bulls lurks in the verbal expression, and 
not (as m Pope's case) amongst the conditions of the thought 
And a second reason would lie in the strange cirunmstante 
that Milton had not fallen into this maze of diction, through 
any carelessness or oversight, but with his eyes wide open, — 
deliberately avowing his error as a special elegance, repeat- 
ing il, and well aware of splendid Grecian authority for his 
error if anybody should be bold enough to call it an error. 
Every reader must be aware of the case — ■ 



which makes Adam one of his own sons. Eve one of her own 
daughters. This, however, is authorized by Grecian usage 
in the severest writers. Neither can it be alleged that these 
might be bold poetic expressions, harmonizing with the 
Grecian idiom ; for Poppo has illustrated this singular form 
of espression in a prose-writer as philosophic and austere as 
Thucydides, — a form which (as it offends against Ic^ie) must 
offend equally in all languages. Some beauty must have 
been descried in the idiom, such as atoned for its solecism ; 
for Milton recurs to the same idiom, and under the same 
entire freedom of choice, elsewhere ; particularly in this 
instance, which has not been pointed out ; — ■" And never," 
says Satan to the abhorred phantoms of Sin and Death, 
when crossing his path, 

"And never saw till now 
Sight more dateHtalile tlian liim anil thee." 

Now, therefore, it seems, he had seen a sight more detestable 
than this very sight. He now looked upon something more 
hateful than X Y Z. What was it 1 It was X Y Z. 

But the authority of MUton, backed by that of insolent 
Greece, would prove an overmatch for the logic of centuries. 
And I withdraw, therefore, from the rash attempt to quarrel 
with this sort of ball, involving itself in the verbal expres- 
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sion. But the foUowiiig, which lies rooted ia the moi'e facta 

and incidents, ia certainly the most extraordinary practical 

hull^ that all literature can furnish. And a Btraager thing, 

perhaps, than the oversight itself lies in this— that not any 
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ead nly I have ever heard of that escaped this lethargic 
natt nt n : one of which two ia myself; and I ascribe my 

It t ange, or rather it is not strange, considering the feebleness 
of that iady in such a lield, that Hiss Edgeworth always fancied her- 
seit to have caught Milton in a bull, under ciTCUmstancea which, 
whilst leaving the shadow of a hnll, effectually disown the substance. 
"And in the lowest deep a lower deep still opens to devour me." 
This ia the passage denounced by Miss Edgeworth. " If it was already 
the lowest deep," said the (air lady, "how the deuce [no, perhaps it 
might be I that said ' Hoio ilie deuce '] could it open into a lower 
deep 1 " Yes, how could it ? In carpentry it is elear Ui my mind 
that it could not. But, in cases of deep imaginative feelii^, no 
phonomenou is more natural than precisely this never-ending growth 
of one colossal grandeur chasing and surmounting another, or ot 
abysses that swallowed up abysses. Persecutions of this class often- 
times are atnongst the symptoms of fever, and amongst the inevitable 
spontaneities of nature. — Other people I have known who were in- 
clined to class amongst bulls Milton s all-famous eipreasion of " dark- 
jW3a msible," whereas it is not even a bold or danng expression ; it 
describes a pure optieal experience of very common occurrence. 
There are two separate darknesses or obscurities : iirst, that obscurity 
iy which you see dimly ; and, secondly, that obscurity lekich you see. 
The first is the atmosphere thro\^h which vision ia performed, and. 
therefore, part of the aiibjeeliite conditioua essential to the act of 
seeing. The second is the o^ect of your eight- In a glass-house at 
night illuminated by a sullen fire in one comer, bnt else dark, you see 
the darkness massed in the rear as a. black object. That is the 
"visible darkness." And, on the other hand, the murky atmosphere 
between yon and the distant rear is not the object, but the medium 
through or athwart which you descry the black masses. The first 
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BUccesfl partly to good luck, but partly to some merit on my 
own part in having cultivated a habit of systematically 
accurate reading. If I read at all, I make it a duty to read 
truly and faithfully. I profess allegiance for the time to 
the man whom I undertake to study ( and I am as loyal to 
aU the engagements involved in such a contract aa if I had 
come under a saeramenlum militaTe. So it waa that, whilst 
yet a boy, I came to perceive, with a wonder not yet ex- 
hausted, that unaccountable blunder which Milton haa com- 
mitted in the main narrative on which the epic fable of the 
"Paradise Lost" turns as its hinges. And many a year 
afterwards I found that Paul Eichter, whose vigilance 
nothing escaped, who carried with him through life "the 
eye of the hawk and the fire therein," had not failed to 
make the same discovery. 

It is this : — The Archangel Satan has designs upon man ; 
he meditates his ruin ; and it is known that he does. 

darkness is sj^ecUve darkness, — tbat is, & darkness in your c^vn eye, 
and entangled viitb yanr verj' faculty of vision. The second darkness 
is perfectly different ; it is i^ective darkness, — tliat is to say, not any 
daikness wMcb aSects or modifies yonr faculty of seeing eitber for 
better or worse, but a darkness which is tie object of your vision, a 
darkness which you see projected tVotn yonrself as a massy volume of 
blackness, and projected possibly \o a vast distance. [See the refer- 
ence to this topic in De Qoincey's tirst footnote to hie paper " The 
Pagan Oracles," ante, VoL VII, p. 41. "Some five and thirty years 
" ^0," he there says, "I attempted to show that Milton's famous ex- 
" preasion in the ' Pwadise Lost,' JVo ligM, bat rather darkness viaiUe, 
" was not (as critics imagined) a gigantic amlaeity, but a simple 
" trait of description, faithful to the literal realities of a phenomenon 
" (sullen light iiitermingled with massy darkness) which Milton had 
" noticed with closer attention than the mob of careless observers." 
ThoT^h the paper on Pagan Oracles appeared first in Bl/ujsioo'id for 
March 1812, this footnote was written for De Quineey's reprint of it 
in 1858 in the eighth volume of his Collective Edition. Now, as 
"five and thirty years ^o" feom 1868 would take us back to 1823, 
may not that be the date of the missing bit of De Quineey's writings 
which contained his present morsel of Milt<ni's criticism together with 
the independent morsel on Pope's Retort npon Addison (see footnote, 
aale, p. 414) ? But the date does not bring the place with it. I have 
not found the missing morsels either in the Lmdon Magazine, which 
was the chief repository of De Quineey's papers between 1821 and 
1824, or in Eiiight's Qaairterly Magazine, with which he had some 
littje connexion in 1824, the second and lost year of its exisl«nce. 
-M.] 
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Specially to counteract these designs, and for no other 
purpose whatever, a choir of angelic police is stationed at 
the gates of Paradise, having (I repeat) one sole commission : 
viz. to keep wat«h and ward over the threatened safety of the 
newly created human pair. Even at the very first this duty 
is neglected so thoroughly that Satan gains access without 
challenge or suspicion. That is awful ; for, ask yourself, 
reader, how a constable or an inspector of police would be 
received who had been stationed at No. 6, on a secret in- 
formation, and spent the night in making love at Ko. 15. 
Throngh the regular auiveillance at the gates Satan passes 
without objection ; and he is first of all detected by a purely 
accidental collision during the rounds of the junior angels.^ 
The result of this collision, and of the examination which 
follows, is what no reader can ever fo^et — so unspeakable is 
the grandeur of that scene between the two hostile Arch- 
angels [iv, 874-1015], when the Fiend (so named at the 
moment under the fine machinery used by Milton for exalt- 
ing or depressing the ideas of his nature) finally takes his 
flight as an incarnation of darkness. 

"Buttled 
Murmuring ; and with liim fled tie shades of night." 



D Qui m re M 

) J- m S tu'st try 

into Paradise was not by the regular gate, l)ut by a tound over tha 
enclosing hiUy ramparts at a point distant tioni the gat« : — 
" One gate there only was, and that looked east 
On the other siJe. Which when the arch-felon saw, 
Due entrance he disdained, and, in contempt. 
At one slight Ijound high overleaped all Isound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on hia feet." 
Conseqnently, Gabriel and hie band of angels on guard at the gafa had 
not seen him, and had to ba informed of his advent by Uriel, the 
sharp - sighted Arohar^el of the Sun, who had been for some time 
foUowii^ his suspicious track earthwards from that luminary, and now 
hastened after him with the needed message of warning. — M. 
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naturally we ask wiat was the sequel. Four books, how- 
erer, are interposed before we reach tlie answer to that 
question. This is the reason that we fail to remark the 
extraordinary oversight of Milton. Dislocated from ita 
immediate plan in the succession of incidentsr that sequel 
eludes our notice which else and in its natural place would 
have shocked U9 beyond measure. The simple abstract of 
the whole story ia that Satan, being ejected, and sternly 
chained under Almighty menaces not to intrude upon the 
young Paradise of God, "rides with darkness" for exactly 
one week, and, having digested his wrath rather than his 
fears, on the octave of his solemn banishment, without demur, 
or doubt, or tremor, back he plunges into the very centre 
of Eden. On a Friday, suppose, he is expelled through the 
main entrance ; on the Friday following he re-enters upon 
the forbidden premises through a clandestine entrance.'^ 

The upshot is that the heavenly police suffer, in the first 
place, the one sole enemy who was or could be the object of 
their vigilance to pass without inquest or suspicion, — thus 



" The Space of seven contiuneil nighta ha rode 
With darkness — thrice the equinoctial line 
He circlad, four times crossed tlie car of n^tt 
From pole to pole, travaraing each colure — 
On the eighth retnniBd, and, on tte coast .iversa 
rrom entrance or chernbic watch, by stealth 
Fonnd nnauspooted way." 
What the "unsuspected way" was the poem proceeds to explain : — 

"Thefa was a place 

(Now not, though Sin, not Time, first wrouglib the change) 

Where Tigris, at the foot ol Paradise, 

Into a gulf shot nndei^ound, till part 

Eoae up a foantaia by the Tree ot Life. 

In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 

Satan, involved in rising mist ; then sought 

Where to lie hid. " 
Am it was midnight at any rate, this second entrance of Satan into 
Paradise, by a solitary aubterranean water-condnit leading from some 
point in ils rugged circumference into the very centra of its interior, 
m^ht as easily escape the angelic guard at ttie gale as his first 
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they i-navgxraU their task si-eotidlv, b> tlie merest accident 
(no thanki to tteir lidelit>) they detect hini, and Witt 
awful adjurationii 'ientence him to perpetnil haniahment 
but, thirdly, on hia imniednte return in utter contempt of 
their sentence, they ignore him. altof;ether and a2parentl> 
act upcn Di^beuy's direction —that, upon meeting a thief, 
the police miY buspect him to le no true min m 1 with 'ji ch 
maimer of niPn th.e Ipw they me Idlp r make the more it 
will be for their hcnesty 
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It is a remarkable fact that the very finest ep^ram in the 
English language happens also to be the wotsL Epigrwn I 
call it in the austere Greek sense ; wbicli thus far resembled 
our modem idea of an epigram, — that something pointed and 
allied to wit was demanded in the management of the leading 
thought at its close, but otherwise notliing tending towards 
the comic or the ludicrous. The epigram. I apeak of is the 
well-known one of Dryden dedicated to the glorification of 
Milton.2 

It is irreproachable as regards its severe brevity. Not 
one word is there that could be spared ; nor conld the wit of 
man have cast the movement of the thought into a better 
mould. There are three couplets. In the first couplet we 
are reminded of the fact that this earth had, in tliree different 
stages of its development, given birth to a trinity of tran- 
scendent poets, — meaning narrative poets, or, even more 
narrowly, epic poets. The duty thrown upon the second 
couplet is to characterize these three poets, and to value 
them against each other, but in such terms as that, whilst 
nothing less than the very highest praise should be assigned 
to the two elder poets in this trinity — the Greek and the 
Eoman — nevertheless, by some dexterous artifice, a higher 
praise than the highest should suddenly unmask itself, and 
drop, as it were, like a diadem from the clouds upon the 

^ Not In auy prevjoiia collective British edition of De Quincay ; iint 
included in tlie American collective edition, and prinkd here from 
that text. Plaoa of orieinal appearancs unascertained. — M. 

= Bee tha words of the epigram, ante, p. 2S9, footnote— M 
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brows of their English competitor. In the kinJ of expecta- 
tion raised, and in the extreme diiflculty of adequately 
meeting this expectation, there was pretty muci the same 
challenge offered to Dryden as was offered, somewhere about 
the same time, to a British ambassador when dining with his 
political antagonists. One of these- — the ambassador of 
France — had proposed to drink his master, Louis XIV, 
under the character of the sun, who dispensed life and light 
to the whole political system. To this there waa no objec- 
tion ; and immediately, by way of intercepting any furUier 
draughts upon the rest of the solar system, the Dutch 
ambassador rose, and proposed the health of their high 
mightinesses the Seven United States, as the moon and six ^ 
planets, who gave light in t)ie absence of the sun. The two 
foreign ambassadors, Monsieur and Mjnheer, secretly enjoyed 
the mortification of their English brother, who seemed to be 
thus left in a state of bankruptcy,—" no funds " being avail- 
able for retaliation, or so they fancied. But suddenly our 
British representative toasted his master as Joshua, the son 
of Nun, that made the sun and moon stand still All had 
seemed lost for England, when in an instant of time both her 
s checkmated. 



Dryden assumed something of the same position. He 
gave away the supreme jewels in his exchequer ; apparently 
nothii^ remained behind ; all waa eihansled. To Homer 
he gave A ; to Virgil he gave B ; and, behold ! after these 
were given away, there remained nothing at all that would 
not have been a secondary praise. But, m a moment of 
time, by giving A and B to Milton, at one slmg of his 
victorious arm he raised him above Homer by the whole 
extent of B, and above Virgil by the whole eitent of A 
This felicitous evasion of the embarrassment is accomplished 
in the second couplet ; and, finally, the third couplet winds 
up with graceful effect, by making a resum^ or recapitulation 
of the logic concerned in the distribution of piizes just 
announced. Nature, he says, had it not m her power to 
provide a third prize separate from the hrst and second ; 
her resource was, to join the first and second in combination, 
— "To make a third, she joined the former two." 

' " Sixplimdi" : — No more had then teen discovered. 
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Such. 13 the ahstract of this famoua epigram. ; and, judged 
simply hy ttie outline and tendency of the thought, it merits 
all the vast popularity whicli it has earned. But in the 
meantime it is radically vieioua aa regards the filling in of 
this outline ; for the particular quality in which Homer is 
accredited with the pre-eminence, viz. loftiness of thought, 
happens to be a mere variety of expression for that quality, 
viz. majesty, ia which the pre-emineaoe is awarded to Vii^l. 
Homer excels Vii^ in the very point in which lies Virgil's 
superiority to Homer ; and that synthesis by means of which 
a great triumph is reserved to Milton becomes obviously 
impossible, when it is perceived that the supposed analytic 
elements of this synthesis are blank reiterations of each 

Exceedingly striking it is that a thought should have 
prospered for one hundred and seventy years which, on the 
slightest steadiness of examination, turns out to be no 
thought at all, but mere blank vacuity. There is, howeTer, 
this justification of the case, — that the mould, the set of 
channels, into which the metal of the thought is meant to 
run, really has the felicity which it appears to have : the 
form is perfect ; and it is merely in the matter, in the 
accidental filliug up of the mould, that a fault has been 
committed. Had the Virgilian point of escellence been 
loveliness instead of majesty, or aay word whatever suggesting 
the common antithesis of sublimity and beauty, — or had it 
been power on the one side, matched against grace on the 
other, — the true lurking tendency of the thought would 
have been developed, and the subconscious purpose of the 
epigram would have fulfilled itself to the letter. 

If.B, — It is not meant that loftiness of bought and majedy 
are expressions so entirely interchangeable as that no shades 
of differente could be su^ested ; it is enough that these 
" shades " are not substantial enough, or broad enough, to 
support the weight of opposition which the epigram assigns 
to them. Grace and elegance, for instance, are fej from, being 
in all relations synonymous ; but they are so to the full 
extent of any purposes concerned in this epigram. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable enough that Drydeu had moving in bis 
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thoughts a relation of the word majtity which, if developed, 
would have done justice to his nieannig It was, perhaps, 
the decorum and sn&tainod di^itv of the comjioittwrn — the 
workmanship apart from the native grandeur of the materials 
— the majestic style of the artistic treatment is di'itinguished 
from the original creative power — which Dryden the trans- 
lator of the Roman poet, familiar therefore with his weakness 
and with his strength, meant m this pltce to predn^te is 
oharaeteristically ohscrvahle in Vir^l 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE 
OPIUM-EATER 



[Among De Quincey's contributions to the London Magrmne, after 
his " Confessions " had eetaWished bim as one of the most welcoma 
contributors to thnt iieriodical, vaa, as we have had occasion once or 
twice to mention alteady, a series of odds and ends coUttuued from 
nrnnher to numhec under the title " Notes from tha Pocket^Book of a 
late Ofinm-Eater," with the signature " X. Y. Z. " Tha series began in 
September 1823, and straggled through five subsequent numbers of 
the magarine, ending in December ]824. Altogether, in the eii 
instalments of the eeries there were sixteen separate short articles, — 
some of them nuggets of a single paragraph only, — each with its own 
sub-title. When De Quincey was at work on the Edinburgh Collective 
Edition of his Writings, he availed himself of this deposit of small mis- 
cellaaies lyii^ in the old numbers of the London MagtmiK, and 
detached several of the more important of them for repnbhcatioD as 
independent articles in the Collective Edition. " Walking Stewart^" 
"On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth," and "PaMfication of 
English History," were thus detached by him for indepeadent lepiint ; 
and these, accordingly, have their places as independent articles in 
the present edition -.—aide, Vol. Ill, pp. 103-120 ; Vol. X, pp. 838- 
894 ; and Vol. IX, pp. 295-312. On the same principle, and the 
aeries having been thus at all events broken up by De Quiucey him- 
self, two of the other items in it,— to wit, "Malthus on Population," 
and " On Suicide," — have also been inserted in the present edition as 
independent articles in the places to which they belong by the nature 
of their matter : see ante. Vol. IX, pp. 11-19, and Vol. VIII, pp. 
398-403. Eleven of the original sixteen Noleefrom, Oifi Pocket-Book, 
therefore, remain \a ba disposed of ; and, as it would be s pity to 
break up the original series farther by scattering them (as has been 
done in the American Bldition), they are inserted here collectively 
under their common original title, — the rather because most of them 
are distinctly pieces of literary criticism, and would have to come at 
any rate into the present volume or the neit. Throe similar morsels, 
which were really "Notes from the Pockel-Book," thongli they 
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appeared in the columns of the Londoti Magamne before De Qulncey 
hud bethought himself of tliat conTenieut title for the whole seriea of 
sueh casual nu^ets, are added to the reserved eleven, increasing the 
number to fourteen in all. These are prmtad in the e^act order of 
their appearance in tbe magazine ; which was as follows ■.—Angh- 
Bermasi DicHanariea, April 1823 (no signature, but vouched for as Do 
Quiacey's in Bohu's Lowndes on the authority of Messrs. Taylor and 
Heesey, the proprietors of the magajina) ; Pr^uTOiiont of Retiiote 
Euenli, in same number (signed Z, and also vouched for) ; Moral 
Effvieof R^tolvivmi, May 1823 (signed Z, and also vonched for) ; 
Bnjiisft IXctionanes, R^ormadoea, PrMsrii, AntagotiiSTii, To /A« 
Lakers, all in November 182S ; False Dialinciion^ Madneat, and 
English Physiology, all in June 1824 ; Suiierfioial Kjtov^edge, 
Maniisuripts of Melmoth, and Scriptural Alljmon explained, all in 
July 1S24.— The last eleven were reprinted in 1871 in the sixteenth 
volume of Messrs. Black's revised issue of the Collective Edition ; the 
first three are now added from the old columns of the London 
Magazine, — M .] 



ANGLO-GERMAN DICTIONARIES 

Tee German, dictionaries compiled for the Tise of Englishmen 
studying that language are all bad enough, I doubt not, 
even in this year 1823 ; but those of a century back ate the 
most ludicrous books tliat ever mortal read ; read, I say, for 
they are well worth reading, being often as good as a jeat- 
book. In some instances, I am convinced that the compilers 
(Germans living in Germany) had a downright hoax put 
upon them by some facetious Briton wbom ihey had con- 
sulted ; what is given as the English equivalent for the 
German word being not seldom a pure coinage that never 
had any existence out of Germany. Other instances there 
are in which the words, though not of foreign manufacture, 
are almost as useless to the English student as if they were ; 
slang-words, I mean, from the slang vocabulary current about 
the latter end of the seventeenth century. These must have 
been laborionsly culled from the works of Tom Brown, Sir 
Roger L'Estrange, Ectard, Jereniy Collier, and others, from 
1660 to 1700, who were the great masters of this vernacular 
English (aa it might emphatically be called with a reference 
to the primary ^ meaning of the word vernacular) ; and I 
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believe that, if any part of this dang has hecome, or ever 
should become, a dead language to the English critic, his best 
guide to the recovery of its true meaning will be the Gierman 
dictionaries of Bailey, Aruold, &c, in their earliest editions. 
By one of these, the word Poiztausenjl (a common Geriaan 
oath) is translated, to the best of my remembrance, thus ; — 
" Udzooks, Udswiggers, Udswoggers, Bublikins, Boblikins, 
Splitterkine," &c. ; and so on, with a lai^e choice of other 
elegant varieties. Here, I take it, our friend the hoaxer had 
been at work ; but the drollest example I have met with of 
their slang is ia the following story told to me by Mr. Cole- 
ridge. About the year 1704, a Gierman, recently imported 
into Bristol, had happened to hear of Mrs. X, a wealthy 
mdow. He thought it would be a good speculation to offer 
himself to the lady's notice as well qualified to "succeed" to 
the late Mr. X., and accordingly waited on the lady with 
that intention. Having no great femiliarity with English, 
he provided himself with a copy of one of the dictionaries I 
have mentioned ; and, on being announced to the lady, he 
determined to open hia piopoaal with this introductory sent- 
ence — "Madam, having heard that Mr. X., late your 
husband, ia dead " ; but, coming to the last word " gestorben " 
(dead), he was at a loss for the English equivalent ; so, 
hastily pullii^ out his dictionary (a huge 8vo), he turned to 

the word " stcrhen " (to die), and there found . But 

what he found will be best collected from the dialogue which 
followed, as reported by the lady : — ■ 

German. Madam, hahfing heard that Mein Herr X., late 
your man, is — - — (these words he kept chiminj; over as if 
to himself, until he arrived at No. 1 of the inteqjretations of 
"sterben," when he roared out, in high glee at his dis- 
covery) is, dat is — has, Hcked de bucket. 

Widow. (With astonishment). — "Kicked the bucket," 
Sir 1 — what — 

German. Ah ! mein Gott ! — Alway leh make mistake : 

to any mixed jai^on, or lingua franca, spoken by an imported slava. 
2. Heuoe, generally, the pure mother - tongue as opposed to Qm 
same tongue corrapted by false refinement. By vernacular English, 
tberefore, in the primary aenae, I mean such homely English as is 
banished {torn books and polite eouversation to Billingsgate and 
Wapping. 
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I vou'd have said — (beginning again with, the same solenmity 

of tone) — since dat Mein Hcrr X,, lato your man, hav 

hopped de twig — (whicli words he screamed out with delight, 
certain that he had now hit the nail upon the head). 

Widow. Upon my word, Sir, I am at a loss to understand 
you : " Kicked the bucket," and " hopped the twig ! " 

German. (Perspiring with panic) Ah, Madam ! von — 
two — tjee — ten tousand pardon : vat sad, wicket dictionaiy 
I haaf, dat alway bring me in trouble : but now you shall 
hear — [and then, recomposing himself solemnly for a third 
effort, he began aa before)— Madam, since I did hear, or 
wash hearing, dat Mein Herr X, late your man, haaf— (with 
a triumphant shout) — haaf, I say, gone to Davy'a locker 

Further he would have gone; but the widow could stand 
no more : this nautical phrase, familiar to the streets of 
Bristol, allowed her no longer to misunderstand his meanii^ ; 
and she quitted the room in a tumult of laughter, sending a 
servant to show her unfortunate suitor out of the house, with 
his false friend the dictionary ; whose help he might, per- 
haps, invoke for the last time, on making his exi^ m the 
curses — " Udswoggera, Bobhkin'', Bublikms, Sphtterkms ! " 
[De Quincey repeats this story see anti, Vol V, pp 200- 
201.— M.] 

N.B,. — As test woids for tivmg a moihm German dic- 
tionary, I will advihe llie student to look for the words — 
Besdiwichtiqea, Kulisbt, and Mam.S(w1e The last is origmally 
French, bnt the first is a true German word, and, on a 
question arising about ita etymology at the hou'ie of a gentle- 
man in Edmlui^h, could not be found m anj one out of 
five or six modem Anglo-German dictionaries. 



PREFIGUEATIONS OF REMOTE EVENTS 

With a total disbelief in all the vulgar legends of super- 
natural agency, and thai upon firmer principles than I fear 
most people could assign for their incredulity, I must yet 
believe that the " soul of tie world " has in some instances 
sent forth mysterious types of the cardinal events in the 
great historic drama of our planet. One has been noticed by 
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A German author and it is plaxied beyond the limits of any 
ra aBc mlminh md between the 

augu yddnhflh e vultures aa 

ype hdan hEmn Empir — i^ Western 

E pire — tur d h event. This 

oTiry w kn w h b rd d any centuries 

be re ram n so r^ or collusion 

between the prophets and the witnesses to the final event can 
be suspected. Some others might be added. At present I 
shall notice a coincidence from our own history, which, 
though not so important as to come within the class of 
prefigurations I have been alluding to, is jet curious enough 
to deserve mention. The oat of Bosoobcl and its hiiStory are 
matter of household knowled£(e It 11 mt equally well 
known that in a medal struck to commemorate the installa- 
tion (about 1636) of Charles II, then Prince of Wales, as a 
Knight of the Garter, amongst the decorations was introduced 
an oak-tree with the legend "Seri'ifai.tur'inepctibusumbram." 



MOEAL EFFECTS OF REVOLUTIONS 

In revolutionary times, as where a civil war prevails in a 
country, men are much worse, as moral beings, than in quiet 
and untroubled states of peace. So much is matter of his- 
tory. The Ei^lisli under Charles II, after twenty years' 
agitation and civil tumults; the Romans after Sylla and 
Marius and the still more bloody proscriptions of the 
triumvirates ; the French, after the ware of the league and 
the storms of the revolution, — were much changed for the 
worse, and exhibited strange relaxations of the moral prin- 
ciple. Bat why 1 What is the philosophy of the case ! 
Some will think it sufficiently explained by the necessity of 
witnessing so mucli bloodshed — the hearths and the very 
graves of their fathers polluted by the slaughter of their 
countrymen — -the " achamement " which characterises civil 
contests (as always the quarrels of friends are the fiercest) — 
and the licence of wrong which is bred by war and the 
majesties of armies. Doubtless this is part of the explana- 
tion. But is this all ) Mr. Coleridge has referred to this 
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Biibject ia " The Friend," but, to the best of my remem- 
brance, only noticing it aa a fact. Fichte, the celebrated 
German philosopher, has given ns his view of it (" Idea of 
War," p. 15) ; and it is so iiigeniotis that it deserves men- 
tion. It ia this : — " Times of revolution force men's minds 
inwards ; hence they are led amongst other things to medi- 
tate on morals with reference to tlieir own conduct But to 
subtilize too much upon this subject must always be ruinous 
to morality with aU understandings that are not very power- 
ful, — i.e. with the majority, — because it terminates naturally 
in a body of maxims, a specious and covert self-interest. 
"Whereas, when men meditate less, they are apt to act more 
from natural feeling, in which the natural goodness of the 
heart often interferes to neutralize or even to overbalance its 



ENGLISH DICTIONAEIES 

It has already, I believe, been said more than once in 
print that one condition of a good dictionary would be to 
exhibit the history of each word, — that is, to record the exact 
succession of its meanings. But the philosophic reason for 
this has not been given ; which reason, by the way, settles a 
question often agitated, viz. whether the true meaning of a 
word be best ascertained from its etymology, or from its 
present use and acceptation. Mr. Coleridge says, " The best 
explanation of a word is often that which is suggested by its 
derivation " (I give the substance of his words from memory). 
Others allege that we have nothing to do with the primitive 
meaning of the word ; that the question is — what does it 
mean now ! and they appeal, aa the sole authority they 
acknowledge, to the received— 

" Usus, penea quern est lus ct norma loq icndi 

In what degree each party is right may be judged from this 
consideration — ^that no word can ever deviate from its first 
meaning per eolfiim, : each sue tessive stage of meaning' must 
always have been determined by that whiih preceded And 
on this one law depends the whole philosophy of the case , 
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for it thus appears tLat the original aud primitive sense of 
the word will contain virtually all which can ever afterwards 
arise ; as in the evolution-theory of generation the whole 
series of births is represented as involved in the first parent. 
Now, if the evolution of successive meanings lias gone on 
rightly, i.e. by simply lapsing through a series of close affini- 
ties, there can he no reason for recurring to the primitive 
meaning of the word ; hut, if it can he shown that the 
evolution has been faulty, i.e. that the chain of true affinities 
has ever heen broken through ignorance, then we have a 
right to reform the word, and to appeal from the usage ill- 
instructed Ifl a usage betlsr-instruclsd. Whether we ought 
to exercise this right will depend on a consideration which I 
will afterwards notice. Meantime 1 will give a few instances 
of faulty evolution. 

1. Implicit. This word is now used in a moat ignorant 
way ; and from its misuse it has come to he a word wholly 
useless ; for it is now never coupled, I thini, with any other 
substantive than these two — -faith and confidence ; a poor 
domain indeed to have sunk to from its original wide range 
of territory. Moreover, when we eay iin^lidt faith, or im- 
'pliai confidence, we do not thereby indicate any specifie himd 
of faith and confidence differing from other iaitii or other 
confidence ; hut it is a vague rhetorical word which expresses 
a great degree of faith and confidence ; a faith that is 
unquestioning, a confidence that is unlimited ; i.e. in fact, a 
faiUi that is a faith, a confidence that is a confidence. Such 
a use of the word ought to be abandoned to women. Doubt- 
less, when sitting in a bower in the month of May, it is 
pleasant to hear from a lovely mouth — "I put implicit 
confidence in your honour " : hut, though pretty and becom- 
ing to such a mouth, it is very unfitting to the month of a 
scholar ; and I will be bold to affirm that no man who had 
ever acquired a scholar's knowledge of the English language 
lias used the word in that lax and unmeaning way. The 
history of the word is this; — Im.pHcit (from the Latin 
implicitv£, involved in, folded up) was always used originally, 
and still is so by scholars, as the direct antithete of ea^plidt 
(from the Latin explieftiK, evolved, unfolded) ; and the use 
of both may he thus illiistiated : — 
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Q. " Did M A 
— A. "No t pb tl 
did implicitly by h wi 
attentions f ra y th 
select fumit f h h 
plans of lif 

Q. " Did Ej n 
ascribed to h 1 ■ — A 
words or It y th 
contrary, 111 h 
vehemence b t h 
are involve i th 
be deduced f tl 
l<^ie." 

Q. "Whj dd y mpl m f th 

expressed ay tcptfy pni — A Y h 

had : not e ^h t w. tempt Id h p 

his stupid th b t mj 1 y h sed mos 

that he could ; for, when I had p t w h h 

old newspaper, and in favour o h w w m tan. 

and put his name down as a s h'*c b d 

Q. " Did Mr. approv h m d 

and way of lifeV^jl. "Id li d 

him speak about it ; but he sc ra d h p 

approbation by allowing both ns aaao w h h 

when the complaints ran highest againat him. 

These instances may serve to Olustrate the original use of 
the word ; whieh use has been retained from the sixteenth 
century down to om own days by an uninterrupted chain of 
writers. In the eighteenth century this use waa indeed nearly 
efiaced ; but still in the first half of that century it was 
retained by Saunderson, the Cambridge professor of mathe- 
matics (see his Algebra, &c.),i with three or four others, and 
in the latter half by a man 'to whom Saunderson had some 
resemblance in spring and elasticity of understanding — viz, 
by Edmund Eurlte. Since his day I know of no writers 
who have avoided the slang and unmeaning use of the word, 
excepting Messrs. Coleridge and WordBworth i both of whom 
(but especially the last) have been remarkably attentive to 
' Nicholae Saunderson, 1682-1739.— M. 
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the scholarlike ^ uae of words, and to the history of their own 
language. 

Thus much for the primitive use of the word implicit. 
Now with regard to the history of its traceition into its 
present iise. It is briefly this ; and it will appear at once that 
it has arisen through ignorance. When it was objected to a 
papist that his Church exacted an assent to a great body of 
traditions and doctrines to which it was impossihle that the 
great majority could he qualified, either as respected time, or 
knowledge, or culture of the understanding, to give any 
reasonable assent, the answer was ; — " Yes ; but that sort of 
assent is not required of a poor uneducated man ; all that he 
has to do La to believe in the Church, — he ia to have faith in 
her faith : by that act he adopts for hia own whatsoever the 
Ghureh believes, though he may never have heard of it even : 
■ hia faith ia implicit, — i.e. involved and wrapped up in the 
faith of the Church, — which faith he firmly believes to be 
the true faith upon the conviction he has that the Church is 
preserved from all possibility of erring by the Spirit of God." ^ 
Now, as this sort of believing by prosy or implicit belief (in 
which the belief was not immediate in the thing proposed to 
the belief, but in the authority of another person who believed 
in that thing, and thus mediately in the tiling itself) was 
constantly attacked by the learned asaailanta of Popery, it 
naturally happened that many unlearned readers of these 
Protestant polemics caught at a phrase which was so much 
^ Among the most stocking of the nnacbolarliie barbarisma now 
prevalent, I must notice the use of the word " nwe " in an objeetiva 
inatead of s subjective sense. "jVtce" does not and cannot eipress <t 
quality of the object, but merely a quality of tte subject : yet we hear 
daily of "a very nice letter," "a nice young lady," ic— maaning a 
letter or a yonug lady that it is pleasant to contemplate ; but a nice 
yoirng lady means a fastidions young lady ; and " a nice letter " ought 
to mean a letter that is very delicata in its rating and in the choice of 
its company. 

" Thus MiKon, who (in common with hia contemporaries) always 
uses the word acenrately, speaks of Eiekiel "swallowing his implicit 
roU of knowledge "—i.e. coming to the knowledge of many truths not 
separately and in detail, but by the act of arriving at some one master 
truth which involved all the rest. So again, if any man or government 
were to suppress a book, that man or government might justly be 
reproached as the implicit destroyer of all the wisdom and virtue that 
might have been the remote products of that book. 
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bandied between the two parties : the spirit of the conteit 
aufSciently explained to them that it was used by Protestants 
aa a term of reproach and indicated a faith that was an 
eiToaeous faith by being too easy, too submissive, and too 
passive ; but the particular mode of this erroneousness they 
seldom came to understand, as learned writers naturally 
employed the term without explanation, presuming it to be 
known to those whom they addressed. Hence these ignorant 
readers caught at the last rmdt of the phrase " implicit faith" 
rightly, truly supposing it to imply a resigned and unquestion- 
ing faith ; but they missed the whole intermediate cause of 
meaning by which only the word "implicit" could ever have 
been entitled to express that result. 

I have allowed myseK to say so much on this word 
" implicit " because the history of the mode by which its 
true meaning was lost applies almost to all other cormpted 
words — mutatis inutandis ; and the amount of it may be 
collected into this formula, — that the result of the word ia 
apprehended and retained, but the scAematismiw by which 
that result was ever reached is lost. This ia the brief 
theory of all corruption of words. The word sckematismua 
I have uawilliiigly used, because no other expresses my 
meaning. So great and extensive a doctrine however lurks 
in this word that I defer the explanation of it to a separate 
article. Meantime a passable sense of the word will oocui 
to everybody who reads Greek. I now go on to a few more 
instances of words that have forfeited their original meaning 
through the ignorance of those who used them. 

Punctual. This word ia now confined to the meagre 
denoting of accuracy in respect to time — fidelity to the pre- 
cise moment of an appointment. But originally it was Just 
as often, and just as reasonably, apphed to space as to time ; 
" I cannot punctually determine the origin of the Danube ; 
but I know in general the district in which it rises, and that 
its fountain is near that of the Ehine." Not only, however, 
was it applied to time and space, but it had a large and very 
elegant figurative use. Thus in the Hidory of the Royal 
Society by Sprat [an author who was finical and nice in his 
use of words) I remember a sentence to this effect : " The 
Society gave punctual directions for the conducting of 
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eiperimenta," — i.e. dire t ns wh c!i lesoended to the 
minutiie and lowest deta 1 Agiiii n the on e pop ilar 
romance of Parisrmis P nee of Bol en a — Sh (I foi^et 
who) " made a pnnct al el t on f Ihe wl ole tte — e 
a relation which waa perfectly m tant 1 and t e to the 

minutest features of the ca. e 

Eut^ that I may n t w it y le I shijl he e b ak 

off, and shortly return to tl a !je t 



EEFOEMADOES 

Amongst the numerous instances of ignorance in Mrs. 
Ma:Caulay (or Macaiilay Graham, as I believe she was ktterly), 
scattered up and down her History,^ is this (and by ignor- 
ance I mean ignorance of what belonged to the subject she 
had undertaken to treat, and ignorance which it was 
impossible she could have displayed if she had read the 
quarter of what she professed to have read, or the tenth part 
of what she ought to have read) : — Quoting some passage 
about the numerous offlcers who had accumulated in London 
from the broken regiments and under the aelf-denying ordi- 
nance, who are all classed under the head of Eeformadoes, 
she declares that she does not understand the meaning of 
that term ! Dr. Johnson hated hor, of course, as a republican ; 
and, as we all know from Boswell, contrived an occasion for 
insulting her. He might have confounded her still more by 
asking her, as she professed to have read Andrew Marvell, 
in what sense she explained that passage in one of the many 
admirable speeches and songs which he has put into the 
mouth of Charles II, where his Majesty tells the House of 
Commons that they must provide Mm sufBcient funds, not 
only for such ladies as he had upon present "duty," but also 
for the whole staff of his " reformado concubines" 

' Mts. Catherine MacanlBy, 1783-1J91, author of a History of 
England from the Accession qf James I. to the Elew,tii>n of tJie House 
of flnHiHwr,, published in 1763-83 in eight volumes. Thei'e are 
mentions of her in Boswell's Johnson. — M. 
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PROVERBS 

As tlie " wisdom of nations," and the quintessential atstract 
of mnumerable minds, proverbs nmst naturally lie true ; but 
how i In what sense true ? Not awXw, not absolutely and 
unoonditioaally, but in relation to that position from which 
they are taken. Most proverbs are hemisplierea aa it were ; 
and they imply another hemisphere with aa opposite pole ; 
and the two proverbs jointly compose a sphere — i.e. the 
entire truth. Thus, one proverb says — " Fortune favours 
fools " : but this is met by its anti-proverb—" Sapiens domi- 
nabitur astris." Each is true, as long as the other co-exists ; 
each beeomes false, if taken exclusively. 

The illustration, by the way, is not the best I might 
have chosen with a little more time tor consideration ; but 
the principle here advanced of truthi^ bem^ m many cases no 
truths unless taken with their complements (tu use a trigono- 
metrical term), and until they are rounded into a perfect 
figure by an opposite henusphere, — this principle, I shall 
endeavour to show a little further on, is a most important 
one, and of very large application. 



ANTAGONISM 

Ik this article I mean to apply the principle of antanonisni, 
as it is manifested in the iine arts, to the solution of a par- 
ticular difBoulty in Milton, and in that way to draw the 
attention of the reader to a great cardinal law on which 
philosophical criticism, whenever it arises, must hereafter 
mainly depend. I presume that my reader is acquainted 
with the meaning of the word antagonism as it is understood 
in the term "antagonist muscle," or in general from the 
terra " antagonist force." 

It has been objected to Miltflu that he is guilty of 
pedantry in the introduction of scientific and technical 
terms into the Paradise Lost ; and the words frieze, archi- 
trave, pilaster, and other architectural terms, together with 
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terms from astroaoray, navigation, &c., have Leen cited as 
inetaiicea of this pedantry. This criticism I pronouaee to 
be founded on utter psychological ignorance and narrow 
thinking. And I shall endcavonr to justify Milton by 
placing in a clear light the subtle principle by which he was 
influenced in that practice : which principle I do not mean 
to say that Milton had fully developed to hia own conscious- 
ness ; for it was not the habit of hia age or of his mind to 
exerdse any analytic subtlety of mind ; but I eay that the 
principle was immanent in his feelings ; just as his fine ear 
contained implicitly all the metrical rules which are latent 
in his exquisite verification, though it is moat improbable 
that he ever took the trouble to evolve those to his own 
distinct consciousness. [See ante, pp. 402-404. — M.] 



TO THE LAKERS 

Those who visit the Lakes, not those who reside amongst 
them, according to a recent use of the word, are called by 
the country people of that district Lakers ; in which word 
there is a pleaaant ambiguity and a lurking satire. For the 
word lake (from tlie old Gothic, laikan, ludere) is universally 
applied to children playing , and the aimple people who till 
the soil of Westmoreland and Oumberiaad cannot view in 
any other light than that of childish laking the migrating 
propensities of all the great people of the south, who 
annually come up like shuals of herrings from their own 
fertile pastures to the rooky grounds of the north. All the 
wits and beaux esprits of London, senators, captains, lawyers, 
"lords, ladies, councillors, their choice nobility," flock up 
from Midsummer to Michaelmas, and rush violently throi^h 
the Lake District, as if their chief purpose in coining were 
to rush back again like the shifting of a monsoon. They 
commit many other absurdities, which have furnished me 
with matter for a pleasant paper upon them—" pleaaant," as 
in the farce of Taste Foot* says "pleasant, but wrong" ; for 
it is too aatirieal ; and I doubt whether I shall publish it. 
Meantime, that the poor people may not be driven to distrac- 
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tion by being ridiculed for errors which they know not how 
to amend, Mr. Coleiidge, Mr. Wordsworth, Professor W. — — ,^ 
and myself, with some ten or twelve others, have had a 
meeting, at which we have agreed to club our several quotas 
of wit and learning for the production of a new Guide to the 
Lakes, Considering what sort of cattle onr competitors are, 
it can be no honour to ns, 1 presume, that our work wiU put 
an extinguisher on all which have preceded it ; it will not 
be so proper to call it a Guide to the Lakes as the Guide, — 
not the latest and best of Guides (as if there were any other 
worthy of the name), hut the first and the only Guide. As 
to the parts assigned to us severally, they are not entirely 
cast. Most of uB were tolerably bouzy at our first meeting ; 
and not much business was done : only I remember that Mr. 
Coleridge wished to do the metaphysics ; but I disallowed of 
^Mt, and swore I would "strike" (in the journeyman's sense) 
if it were given to anybody but mswlf. So he does the 
politics ; and I believe the niineralc^y was assigned to Mr. 

W ^ ; at least Professor W bells me that he haa 

since observed him in a solitary place " smiting the rocks with 
a pocket-hammer," — which I know not how he will reconcile 
with a passage in the Excursion rather hard upon that prac- 
tice. We shall be happy to make honourable mention in 
verse or prose of all persons who will furnish us with 
embellishments for our work, plates, vignettes, &c., but of 
course done in a style as much superior to the wretched 
illustrations which accompany other Guides as our work will 
be superior to theirs.^ 

As this Guide will take some time in preparing, and the 
lake-season is now at its meridian, I shall mention in this 
place, for the information of the great numbers who wish to 
ascend Helvellyn, but do not feel themselves equal to the 
exertion of walking np, that it has been ascertained within 
these two or three years that it is possible to ride up on a 
sure-footed horse. By the way, there is something to repay 

1 Professor Wilsoa.— M. 

' Probably Mr. James Wilson, the natursliat, brotlier of Professor 
WilaoD.— M. 

' The perfected edition ot Wordsworth's own Guide to the Lakes 
appeared in 183B. — M. 
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f th 1 bour cf ascending Helvellyn ; for it stands in 

tl nt f tl L k D t ict, and the swelling and heaving 

f tt h 11 y y. E untains around it and helow it is 

t ly m omfi t B kiddaw is one of the outposts of 

th try 1 tl mg liat I know of is to be gained by 

as dgt, pphpa sprained anMe, — or, as a man 

w Id b pt t mf f m Mrs. Eatcliffe'a alarming account 

f li t asc t brok eck. The purpose, however, for 

hhmtpplas d Skiddaw, and for which they leave 

th bed Kea k t midnight, is to see the sun rise ; 

hh thmtb If all purposes. To see the sun rise 

mg ( la ta d b less a fine thing ; but this is best 

compli hed as to he obliquo gleams and tlie " long 

1 11 d 1 f 1 ght wl ch are shot through the different 

VI taa d 1 ph 1 f th tills, by standing below and near 

th b (- p hree-toura' ascent to the top of a 

m t d t w an appearance in the heavens 

t th m tak liich has induced to plant an 

latro mi 'd I t y n the top of a till at a great 
f p se d like standing on a pin-cushion or 
J tt t th of a balloon. If a hill had stood 

in the way of the observatory, and directly obstructed its 
view, it m^ht be well to carry it to a little distance, or, if 
that were not possible, to place it on the hill. Immediate 
obstructions cleared, the observatory will command as ample 
an area of sky from the plains as from the tills. And so of 
picturesijue views. For my part, I cannot but approve the 
judgment of three Englishmen travelling on the Continent, 
who, having ascended a hill to see the sun rise, were so dis- 
appointed that ttey unanimously hissed him, and cried 
" Off ! off !" as to a bad performer. 



FALSE DISTINCTIONS 

The petty distinctions current in conversation and criticism 
are all false when thoy happen to regard intellectual objects ; 
and there is no mode of error which is so di^usting to a 
man who has descended an inch below the surface of things : 
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for their evil ia — first Tl t th i b Lom m j 

the mind, and, secondly Th t tl <n tb ] p 

ambitious paradoj:es to any j t d t t b 1 

their places. More err 11 t d m th f rm J 

distinctiona than in an th h p d th y 

atsumed (from their u 

ever being summoned t tlmtljpwt call 

able hindrances to its 

world of delusion, for 

of Eeaeon and Imagi 

shame for the human 

when I heal a man sum 

saying that "in short 

not to the reason." Y t p tl d ag 

opposition are built m j tl rr rs ^ os tself I 

will notice three : — 

1. Tkat women hai or m g f (m th. *n 
This moTJstrous ass rti n, wh h mad t m[ t f 

all literature, not only m fwrdas ptallm t 
all attempts ^ Ui cha t n th f m 1 t 1 

tinguislied from the m le, b t g lly f th th m 

which all the rest isbt duit Aind,twhml 
was noticing this, sugg t d th t by Imaq t fh pi 

was meant simply t\ F n/ ts 1 ^hte d m re 

delicate movements. Bt thwll turlhp 

position : so restricted t ppt hihtall 

experience at defiane F ttb hrdpoth 

female sex as to ask— Wh tl F d L sti h 

is their Lear and 0th iM — I will te t y If th 
asking where is the female Sudilras, or tlie female Dunciad 1 
Or, to descend from works of so masculine a build to others 
of more delicate proportions, where is the female Rape of the 
Lockl Or, to adapt the question to the French literature, 
where is the female Ver-Vert 1 ^ And the same questions 

' See, for instance, those which occnr in the worlis of Mrs. Hannah 
Mora— a woman of great talents, and for whom I feel the greatest 
respect persouall;, having long had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 
Her canTersation ie brilliant and instcuctire ; but this has nothing to 
do with her philosophy. 

' This little work of Gresset'a occupies the same station in the 
French lilflrature that the Rape o/ihe Loch does in oura. Foe playful 
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mybptmioi rf p llthlttre 

pt rretM rohyfp tlrd^ 

wmn-Hw 1 trsmyb thwg 

( d tl T g lly tt w g) tb d sp t w th 

th Iw y tak tL b ht f se — wh I st ge 

pn 1 g th I fit f 1 gv B t IP th m t 

that f t, d agi g th be — th t th 

t Be t a^ree tpt It p.kpth 11 

and esh toht thkta I labU t b ti 

tit t — tl I h 11 b gall t as t ffi th t 

tb burth Id b p tty w 11 d ptcd t tb p t 

b Id rs ani phy cal p w wl 1 w to bea th m 
d f d p rtm t f I te t re w uld th h Id re 

rt ly t th f th m gi f d th f f 1 p rt 

Iinthmt tb twk posed ly m t 

p wh hf dtt Idbgldtopy 

M) tl th (1 t t k too lyhow h) 

b t wl t potm tb y 1 g ( Iw j pt 

those of our own day) wliuh any man would give a trifle to 
eave? TVonld he gne a shilling? If he would, I should 
suspect the shilling exceedingly, and would advise a rigorous 
inquiry intn its ohara'ter I set aside Sappho and a few 
other female Ivrie poets , for we have not sufficient samples 

wit, it is the jev, el of the French Foisies lAgSres. Its inferiority to 
tha Bape qf the LoiA, howeier, both in plan and in brilliancy of 
eiecntion, is very striking, and well eipresses the general ratio of the 
French literatnre to oms. If in any department, common prejniiioe 
would have led as in this to anticipate a superiority on the part of the 
French. Yet their inferiority is hardly anywhere more conapiouona. 
— By the way, it is very remarkable that the lata Mr. Scott, who had 
expressly studied the French Literatnre, should have had so little 
acquaintance with a writer of Gresset's eminence as is argued by the 
fact of liis having admitted into the London Magadne [see ante, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 127-8.— M.] a mere prose abstract of the Ver- Vert, without any 
reference to the French original. This is the more remarkable because 
there esistad already in the English language a matrie.il version of the 
Ver- Veii (a bad one, I dare say), which is reprinted in so notorious 
a book as Chalmers's Poets. The prose abstract is not ill executed, 
according to my remembrance ; but still an aiu-idgnKnl of a jen 
d'esprit in all parts elaborataly burnished is of itself an absurdity. To 
strip it of verse is no advantage ; and to omit the recommendation of 
a cdehrated name seems to argne that it was unknown. [J. B. Gresse^ 
French poet and dramatist, bom 1709, died 1777. — M.] 
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□f their poet ai se 

writers of sh m p an aa 

as Lady Wi Isea J iin D B 

I ask, with m nn 

keep the po 

flight for a, rea ''e — is 

there one of ts 

to slumber so 

perieaoe as to to ra 

the a,dvaiita m maj, n, — k iii hi 

startling qu ti n, m m im 

from his die Wl a^m ti wi 

and do not a- nn co e, will te 

with one) which has exerted any memorable inftnence, such 
aa History would notice, apon the mind of man ? Who is 
the female ^schyhis, or Euripides, or Aristophanes 1 Where 
is the female rival of Chancer, of Cervantes, of Caldeion ) 

Where is Mrs. Shakspere 1 No, no ! good women : it is 

sufficient honour for you tiat you produce we — the men of 
this planet — who produce the books (the good ones, I mean). 
In. some sense therefore you are grandmothers to all the 
intellectual excellence that does or will exist i and let that 
content you. As to poetry in its highest form, I never yet 
knew a woman — nor will believe that any has existed — who 
could rise to an entire sympathy with what is most excellent 
in that art. High abstractionB, to which poetry Kar" (^xt^ 
is always tending, are utterly inapprehensible by the female 
mind ; the concrete and the individual, fleshed in action and 
circumstance, are all that they can reach : the to Kad' oXov — 
the ideal — is above them. Saying this, however, I mean no 
disrespect to female pretensions ; even intellectually they 
have their peculiar and separate advantages, though no 
balance to ours. They have readier wits than men, because 
they are more easily impressed and excited ; and, for moral 
greatness and magnanimity, under the shaipest trials of 
danger, pain, adversity, or temptation, there ia nothing so 
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great that I cannot believe of women. This world haa pro- 
duced nothing more heroic and tmly nohle than Mrs. 
Hntchison of Nottingham Castle and Madanie Roland : and 
we may be assured that there are many Hutchisons and many 
Rolands at all times m posse, that would show themselves 
such if ordinary life supplied occasions. For their sakes I 
would he happy to tell or to believe any reasonable lie in 
behalf of their sex ; hut I cannot and will not lie, or believe 
a lie, in the face of all history and esperienc«, 

2, That thf sarnie ft«s more imaginatwn than the rivUised 

3. That Oiiental nations have more imagination (and, 
according to some, a more passionate constitution of mind) than 
those of Europe. 

As til savages, their poetry and their eloq^uence are always 
of the most unimaginative order : when they are figurative, 
they arc so by mere necessity ; language being too poor 
among^it savage nations to express any but the rudest 
thoughta, so that such feelinjjs aa are not of hourly re- 
currence can be expressed only by figures. Moreover, it is a 
mistalce to suppose that merely to deal in figurative language 
implies any imaginative power ; it is one of the commonest 
p ea ns f th over-eicitement of weakness ] for there are 
sp m f w It ss no less than spasms of strength. In all 
th p m £ savage eloquence which have been reported 

to th IS ry mark of an infantine understanding : the 
h i,ht re f the poorest order, and, what is particularly 
b bl ere fixtures in the brain, — having no vital 

p pi by h h they become generative or attractive of 
th th ght A Demosthenical fervour of manner they 
t m 1 which arises from the predominance of 

t rogat th suppression of the logical connexions, the 
ik d f th r mode of schematising the thoughts, and the 

eq t p dity with which the different parts of the 
h gu d to each other. But these characteristics of 

man 1 h the Athenian were the result of exquisite 

t fl tl are the mere negative product of their intel- 

1 t 1 b^rr . The Athenian /oreioenf the full develop- 

m t f h 1 al connexion ; the savage misses it, from the 
unpractised state of his reasoning faculties. The Athenian 
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was naked from cioice and for effect ; the savage from 
poverty. And, be the manner what it may, the niotter of a 
savage oration is always deapicaMe. 

But, if Bavages betray the negation, of all imaginative 
power ( = 0), the Oriental nations betray the negative of that 
power ( = — imaginiition). In the Koran I read that the pen 
vnXh. which God writes is made of ni other- of-pearl, and is so 
long that an Arabian courser of the finest breed would not 
b lit gillop from one end to the other in a space of 500 
J ars Upon this it would be said in the usual style of 
FngI h ticism — " Yes ; no doubt, it is very extravagant : 
th w imdj,' f w y with his j df,m t" 

Imi^ t HsolThm^ti kthllt- 

■ ■ fi t to th 

th t 



b] d as 1 th d fi t 


lates tl 


nfi t B tl Ai 1 


So h 


ra 1 ted h fi te to 1 


fi Ad 


w th tal ni y 




I nth th 1 


fe h 


f t m h g Ih 


f t 


1 mpl d th t h d 


and d 


t 1 t 111 t — 


h b w 


th t 1 y tro g t th 


P f 



I tl &. K 

A d f tl rr f tl y [ t cal rr f h 

t q ce f th 1 f d t th t wh h 

m th d pi f h rea f It All m 

ft ly f d 2 lay rsat to 

eas (as th J call ) w 11 B t h m gh h ro 

wh 1 y niak bth tsfhpw 

Th t h fan his yth g to d th th 1 th gh 

tl t Id th m L<^ say th y d h tl t 

f re and 1 haa ly m with th 

f y B b t 1 g tl gh 1 I sabl m 

ly th / ut! p t f g anl th f Ij t 

gatve dt y v gUbbliftfll 

ag n_t th 1 fl bt wll tbgd mply >y 

f gtoth m T w rd :i w llyf ince 

i.e. in two senses, will be in effect to introduce four terms 

into your syllogism ; and that will be enough to vitiate it. 

But will it of necessity heal your ailment to exterminate 

this dialectic error % Surely not ; the matter of your reason- 
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ing 13 the grand point ; and tliia can no more be derived 
from logic tlian a golden globe from the geometry of the 
sphere. It ia through the fancy, and by means of the schemata 
which that faculty furnishes to the understanding, that reason- 
ing ^ood or bad) proceeds, as to its positive or material part, 
on most of the topics which interest mankind ; the vis 
imagmatrix of the mind is the true fundvs from which the 
understanding draws ; and it may be justly said in an axiom- 
atic form that " tantum habet homo discuraus ijuantuni hahet 
phantasite." 

On this doctrine, however, at another time r meantime I 
would ask of any reader to whom it appears wonderful,— For 
what purpose he supposes the fancy to exist J If a physio- 
logist meets with a part in the human body (aa the spleen, 
e.g.) whose uses he is unable to explain, he never allows him- 
aelf to pronounce it a superfiuity, hut takes it for granted 
that it performs some useful functions in the animal economy 
which will appear on further knowledge. But, as to the 
fancy, to judge by the language of most men, it should seem 
to make a part of our inteDectua! system simply for the sake 
of being resisted by the understanding, or of furnishing an 
object of invective to moralists. If, however, the reflecting 
reader is forced to acknowledge that such an estimate ia 
childish and absurd as applied to any intellectual faculty, he 
may perhaps endeavour to make himself more particularly 
acq^uainted with the purposes of this ; which in that cose he 
will find as various and as important as those of any other 
whatBoever. {N.B. — I have here used the words Fancy, 
Imagination, Imaginative Power, as equivalent to each other ; 
because it was not necessary for the present purpose to take 
notice of them in any other relation than that of contradis- 
tinction to the formal understanding or Logos), 



I AM persuaded myself that all madnesa, or nearly all, 
takes its riae in some part of the apparatus connected with 
the digestive oi^ans, most probably in the liver. That the 
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brain is uanally supposed to be the seat of madneas hue arisen 
from two causes : first, because the brain, is universally con- 
sidered the organ of thought, — on wMch account any disease 
which disturbs tie thinking principle is naturally held to be 
3eat«d there ; secondly, because in dissections of lunatics 
some lesion or disorganisation of the brain Las been generally 
found. Now, as to the first argument, I am of opinion tliat 
the brain has been considered the organ of thought chiefly in 
consequence of the strong direction of the attention to the 
head arising out of the circumstance that four of the senses, 
but especially that the two most intellectual of the senses, 
have their organs seated in that part of our structure. Bui, 
if we must use the phrase " organ of thought " at all, on majiy 
grounds I should be disposed to say that the brain and the 
stomach-apparatus through their reciprocal action and reaction 
jointly make up the c mp d i^ f th ght S dly 
as to the post-mortem ppearance tl b ai f 1 t cs 
no &ct is better aace ta d m d pa,tl 1 gj Ih th 
metastads, or translati t m m t n-i t 

disease which had p m ly ff t d th 1 — lly 

from sympathy, as it called 1 t t th f 

neighbouring organs, f ni biol te p ur h 11 
is enlai^ed. In such catsthyph dwl whh 
at first is only appar t so b 11 1 cs 

the original one. Th bra and th lung re 11 ca 
of diseased liver, Ibele,lblbjd h i^ to 

this morbid sympathy d pp pe lia d f 

diseased liver tobetl fml U p,rtl 

mode we may assume th jtftiity 

more unifonn determi t tl thmdtothf, 1 
tendency of the liver t rate ec d y dise se m h 

brain. Admitting all 1 s, h t will I 11 ed h t 

it merely weakens ordtyth bjt t hthoy, 
but what is the positive ai^ument in its behalf 1 I an w 
^my own long experience, and, latterly, my own xpe 
inents directed to this very question, under the us f p um 
For some years opium had simply afiected the t n m 
stomach ; but, as this went off, and the stomach, b m d m 
and exercise, &c., began to recover its strength, I bse 
that the liver began to suffer. Under the affect n his 
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organ I was aenaible that the genial spirits decayed far more 
rapidly and deeply, and that with tMs decay the intellectual 
feculties had a much closer sympathy. Upon thia I tried 
some scores of experiments, raising and lowering alternately, 
for periods of 48, 60, 72, or 84 hours, the quantity of opium. 
The result I may perhaps describe more particularly else- 
where I ; in suhstance it amounted to this, — that, as the 
opium began to take effect, the whole living principle of the 
intellectual motions began to lose its elasticity, and, aa it 
were, to petrify ; I began to comprehend the tendency of 
madness to eddy about one idea ; and the loss of power to 
abstract — to hold abstractions steadily before me — or to 
exercise many other intellectual acta, was in due proportion 
to the degree in which the biliary system seemed to suffer. 
It is impossible in a short compass to describe all that took 
place ; it is sufUcient to say that the power of the biliary 
functions to affect and to modify the power of tliinking 
according to the degree in which they were themselves 
affected, and in a way far different from the action of good 
or bad spirits, was prodigious, and gave me a full revelation 
of the way in which insanity begins to collect and form itself. 
During all tliie time my head was unaffected. And I am 
now more than ever disposed to think that some affection of 
the liver is in most cases the sole proximate cause, or, if not, 
an indispensable previous condition, of n: 



ENGLISH PHYSIOLOGY 

Is spite of our great advantages for prosecuting Physi- 
ology in England, the whole science is yet in a languishing 
condition amongst us ; and purely for the want of first 
principles and a more philosophic spirit of study. Perhaps 
at this moment the best service which could be rendered to 
this subject would be to translate, and to exhibit in a very 
luminous aspect, all that Kant has written on the question 
of teleology, or the doctrine of Pinal Causes. Certainly the 
prima philosopkia of the science must be in a deplorable 
' See ante, VoL in, pp. 466-472.— M. 
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condition when it could be supposed, that Jlr, Lawrence's 
book brought forward any new ai^uments in behalf of 
materialism,^ or that in the old ai^ument which he has 
used (an argument proceeding everywhere on a metaphysical 
confusion which I will notice in a separate paper) there was 
anything very formidable. — I have meationed this book, 
however, not for the purpose of criticising it generally, but 
of pointing out one unphilosophic remark of a practical 
tendency which may serve to strengthen prejudices that are 
already too strong. On examining certain African skulls, 
Mr. Lawrence is disposed, with many other physiologists, 
to find the indications of inferior intellectual faculties in the 
bony structure as compared with that of the Caucasian skull. 
In this conclusion I am disposed to coincide ; for there is 
nothing unphilosophic in supposing a scale of intellectual 
gradations amongst different races of men, any more than in 
supposing such a gradation amongst the different individuals 
of the same nation. But it is in a high degree unphilosophic 
to suppose that Nature ever varies her workmanship for the 
sake of absolute degradation. Through all differences of 
degree she pursues some difference of kind which could not 
perhaps have coexisted with a higher degree. If, therefore, 
the negro inteHeet be in some of the higher qualities inferior 
to that of the European, we may reasonably presume that 
this inferiority exists for the purpose of obtaining some com- 
pensatory excellence in lower qualities that could not else 
have existed. This would be agreeable to the analogy of 
Nature's procedure in other instances ; for, by thus creating 
no absolute and entire superiority in any quarter, but dis- 
tributing her gifts in parbi, and making the several divisions 
of men the complements, as it were, of each other, she would 
point to that same intermixture of all the races with each 
other which on. other grounds, a priori as well as empirical, 
we have reason to suppose one of her final purposes, and 
which the course of human events is manifestly preparing. 

' Tlie reference, I suppose, 13 to "Lefturea on Physiology, Zoology, 
and the Natural History of Man, by William Lawrence (Surgeon)," 
pubUshedinieiS.— M. 
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industry, to extreme subdivision. In all the employments 
which are dependent in. any degree upon the political 
economy of nations, this tendency is too obvious to have 
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been overlooked. Accordingly, it has long been noticed for 
congratulation ill manufactures and the uBel'ul arts, and for 
censure in the learned professions. We have now, it is 
alleged, no great and comprehensive lawyers like Coke '- ; 
and the study of medicine is suhdividing ifaelf into a distinct 
ministry (aa it were) not merely npon the several organs of 
the hody (oculists, aurista, dentists, chiropodists, etc.), hut 
almost upon the several diseases of the same oi^n ; one 
man is distinguished for the treatment of liver complaints of 
one class — a second for those of another class ; one man for 
asthma — another for phthisis ; and so on. As to the Law, 
the evil (if it he one) lies in the complex state of society, — ■ 
which of necessity makes the laws complex : law itself is 
hecome unwieldy and beyond the grasp of one man's term 
of life and possible range of experience, and will never 
again come within them. With respect to Medicine the 
case is no evil, but a great benefit — so long as the subdividing 
principle does not descend too low to allow of a perpetual re- 
ascent into the generalising principle (the tS commune) which 
secures the unity of the science. In ancient times all the 
evil of such a subdivision was no doubt realised in Egypt ; 
for there a distinct body of professors took charge of eaeli 
organ of the body, — not (as we may be assured) from any 
progress of the science outgrowing the time and attention 
of the general professor, but simply from an ignorance of 
the organic structure of the human body and the reciprocal 
action of the whole upon each part and the parts upon the 
whole,- — An ignorance of the same kind wliich has led sailors 
seriously (and not merely, as may sometimes have happened, 
by way of joke) to reserve one ulcerated leg to their k n man 
agement whilst the other was given up to the mam^en e it 
of the surgeoiL With respect to law and medicine then thi. 
difference between ourselves and our ancestors is not sub 
jective but objective : not, i.e., in our faculties who ^tudy 
them, but in the things themselves which are the objects of 
study. Not we (the students) are grown less, but they (the 
studies) are grown bigger ; and that our ancestors did not 
subdivide as much as we do was something of their luck, 

, autbor of Cfefo 
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but no part of their merit. — Simply aa subdividera therefore 
to the extent which now prevaila, we are less superficial 
than any former age. In all parts of soieaoe the same 
principle of subdiviaion holds ; here, therefore, no leaa than 
in those parts of knowledge which are the eubjects of distinct 
civil professions, we are of necessity more profound than our 
ancestors, but, for the same reaaon, lees comprehensive than 
they. Is it better to be a profound student, or a compre- 
hensive one 1 In some degree this must depend upon the 
direction of the studies ; but generally, I thini, it is better 
for the interests of knowledge that the scholar should aim 
at profundity, and better for the interests of the individual 
that he should aim at comprehensiveness. A due balance 
and ec[uilibrium of the mind is best preserved by a large 
and multiform knowledge ; but knowledge ilaelf ia best 
served by an exclusive (or at least paramonnt) dedication 
of one mind to one science. The first proposition is perhaps 
unconditionally true, but the second with some limitations. 
There are such people as Leibnitzes on this earth ; and their 
office seems not that of planets— to revolve within the limits 
of one system, but that of comets (according to the theory of 
some speculators) — to connect different systems together. No 
doubt there is much truth in. this ; a few Leibnitzes in 
every age would bo of much uae : but neither are many 
men fitted by nature for the part of Leibnitz, nor would 
the aspect of knowledge be better if they were. We should 
then have a state of Grecian life amongst us, in which every 
man individually would attain in a moderate degree all the 
purposes of the sane understand ing, but in which all the 
purposes of the sane understanding would be but moderately 
attained. What I mean is this ; — Let all the objects of the 
understanding in civil life or in science be represented by 
the letters of the alphabet : in Grecian life each man would 
separately go through all the letters in a tolerable way ; 
whereas at present each letter ia serred by a disUnet body 
of men. Consec[uently the Grecian individual is superior to 
the modem ; but the Grecian whole is inferior : for the 
whole ia made up of the individuals ; and the Grecian 
individual repeats himself Whereas in modern life the 
whole derives its superiority from the very circumstances 
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which constitute the inferiority of the parts ; for modern life 
is cast dramatically and he d ff nee is as lietween an 
army consisting of so e « wh h il each individually be 
competent to go throi gh h dn fa dragoon, of a hussar, 

of a sharpshooter, of an il y in, f a pioneer, etc., and 
an army on its pre n co po n where the very in- 
feriority of the soldi aa an n dual — his inferiority in 
compass and versiitilitj of power and knowledge— is the very 
ground from which the army den\es its superiority aa a 
whole, viz. because it is the condition of the possibility of a 
total surrender of the individual to one exclusive pursuit — 
In science, therefore, and (to speii more geneially) m the 
whole evolution of the 3 urnan faculties, no l^s than in 
Political Economy, tht pro^resa of society bnnf,a with it a 
necessity of sacrificing the ideal of whit is exeellpnt for 
the individual to the ideal of what is excellent for the 
whole. We need, therefore not troll le oursehes (except as 
a speculative q^uestion) with the companion of the two 
states ; because, as a prai,tii.al peition, it it precludi.d bj 
the overruling tendencies of the %s — which no m'in could 
counteract except in his own single case, te by refu'Jing to 
adapt himseK as a part to the whole, and thus forgomg the 
advantages of either one state or the other.^ 

' Tlie latter part of what is here said coinciilea, in a way which is 
rather remarkable, with a paasaga in an interesting work of Schiller's 
which I have eiacs read (on the ^Esthetic Edvcaiion of Hen, in a 
series of letters : vid. letter the 6th). " With ns, in order to obtain the 
" representative vxrrd {as it were) of the total species, we muat apell 
" '\ out by the help of a series of indiyiduala. So that, on a survey 
f society aa it actually eiists, one might suppose that the faculties 
f the mind do really in actual esperienee show theraselyes in as 
' ' separate a form, and in aa much insulation, as psychology is forced 
' ' to eihibit them in its analysis. And thus we sea not only indi- 
viduals, but whola classes of men, unfolding only one part of the 
germs which are laid in them by the hand of nature. In saying 
" this I am fully aware of the advantages which the hnman species of 
" modem ages iiss, when considered as a unity, over the best of 
" antiquity ; but the oompariaon should begin with the individuals — 
" and then let me ask, where is the modem individual that would - 
" have the presumption to step forward agalnstthe Athenian individual, 
' ' man to man, and to contend for tlie prlie of human excellence !— 
'' The polypus nature of the Grecian republics, in which every indi- 
" ridual enjoyed a separata life, and, if it were necessary, could 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF MELMOTH 

A LADY who had been educated by Melmoth (tie tranelator, 
author of Fit^sbome's Letters, &cj-) told me, about the year 
1813, that she had a truni full of his r 



' ' become n whole, haa now given place to sn artificial watohwork, 
' ' where many lifeless parts combine to form a mechanic whole. The 
' ' state and the church, laws and manners, are now torn asunder ] 
" labour is divided from enjoyment, the means from the end, the 
" exertion Ji'oni the reward. Chained for ever to a little indiridual 
" fraction of the whole, man himself is moulded into a fraction ; and, 
" with the monotonous whirling of the wheel which ha turns everlast- 
" iiig'y in his ear, he never develops the hannonj of hia being, and, 
" instead of imaging the totality of human nature, becomes a hare 
" abstract of hia business or the science which lie cultivates. The 
" dead letter takes the place of the living imderstanding ; and a 
" practised memory Iwcomes a surer guide than genius and sensibility. 
' ' Doubtless the power of genius, as we all know, will not fetter itself 
" within the limits of its occupation ; but talents of mediocrity are 
" all eibansted in the monotony of the employment allotted to them ; 
" and that man must have no common head wlio brings with hun the 
" geniality of hia powers nnstripped of their frealineBS by the ungenial 
" labours of life to the cultivation of the genial." — After insisting at 
some length on this wise, Schiller passes to the other side of the con- 
templation, and proceeds thna;~ "It snited my immediate pnrpose to 
" point out the injuries of this condition of the species without dis- 
" playing the compensations by which nature has balanced them. 
" But I will now readily acltnowledga that, little as this practical 
" condition may snit the interests of the individual, yet the species 
"could in no other way have been progressive. Partial exercise of 
" the faculties [literally ' ime-sideiJnesa in the oiercise ot the faculties '] 
' ' leads the individual nndonbtedly into error, but the species into 
" truth. In no other way than by concentrating the whole energy of 
" our spirit, and by converging our whole being, so to speak, into a 
" single faculty, can we put wings, as it were, to the mdividual 
" faculty, and carry it by this artificial flight far beyond the limits 
" within which nature has else doomed it to walk. Just as certain 
" aa it is that all human beings could never, by clubbing their visual 
" powers together, have arrived at the power of seeing what tbe 
" telescope discovers to the astronomer ; just so certain it is that the 
' ' human intellect would never have arrived at aa analysis of the 
" infinite, or a Crilical Analysis of the S'ure Heason (the principal 
" work of Kant), unless individuals had dismembered (aa it were) and 
" insulated this or that specific faculty, and had thns armed their 
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article of literary gossip, this may as well be made known ; 
for some author, writing a biographical dictionary, may be 
interested in knowing all that can be now known of Melmoth, 
and may even wish to examine his manuscripts, which (from 
the liberality of the lady) I am confident would be readily 
lent For my part, I never looked into Fiimsbom^i Letters 
since my boyhood ; but the impreaaion I then derived from 
them was that Melmoth waa a fribble in literature, and one of 
the "sons of the feeble." Accordingly, I shrunk myself even 
from the " sad civility " of asking to look at the manuscripts. 
Melancholy lot of an author — that, after a life of literary 
toil, he must be destined to no better fate than that of in- 
flicting an emotion of pure disgust upon a literary man wlien 
he is told that he may have the siglit of " a great tninkfiil " 
of hia manuscripts ! However, the lady was to some degree 
in the wrong for calling it " a great trunk " ; if she had said 
"a little trunk" I might, perhaps, have felt some curiosity. 
The Sibyl was the ibat literary person who understood the 
doctrine of market price ; and all authors, unless they write 
for money to meet an immediate purpose, should act upon 
her esample, and irritate the taste for whatever merit their 
works may have by cautiously abstaining from overstocking 
the market. 



SCEIPTURAL ALLUSION EXPLAINED 

Ih p. 50 of the "Annotations " upon Glanvill's Lvx Orien- 
talis ' the author (who was, I believe, Henry More the 

' ' intelleotiial sight by the keenest alistraction, ami by the submersion 
" of the other powers of their nature. — Bittaordinary men ara formed, 
" then, by energotio and overexcited spasms, as it were, in the indi- 
" vidual faculties, thougb it is true that the equable esereise of all 
" the faculties in harmony with eaoh other can alone make happy and 
" perfect men." — After this etatement, from which it should seem 
that in the progress of society nature baa made it necessary for man 
to sacriSce his aion, happiness to the attainment of her eada in the 
development of his species, Schiller goes on to inquh'e whether this 
evil result cannot be remedied, and whether the " totality of our 
nature, which art has destroyed, might not be re-established by a 
higher art." But this, as leading to a discussion beyond the limits of 
my own, I emit 

' This Lux Orientalis was first published about 1682, but repub- 
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Platonist^), having oc<^a6ion to quote from the Psalms "The 
sun shall not burn thee hy day, neither the moon by night" 
iu order to illustrate that class of eases where an ellipaiH is 
to be Buggested by the sense rather than directly indicated, 
says " The word burn cannot he repeated, but some other 
more suitable verb ia to he supplied." A gentleman, how- 
ever, who has lat«ly returned from Upper Egypt, &c., 
assures me that the moon does produce an effect on the skin 
which may as accurately he expressed by the word " bum " 
as any solar effect. By sleeping a few hours under the light 
of a full moon — which is as much shunned in some parts of 
the East as sleeping on the wet ground with us, or standing 
bareheaded under the noonday sun in Bengal — my informant 
brought a severe complaint upon his eyes. 

liahed with Annotations in 1882. [Joseph GlanvllI,. 1688-1680, author 
of Saddudamas TriumpAaius and Vanilg of Dogmatiiiiig, was the 
author also of " Lux Orientalis, or an Enquiry into the Opinion of the 
Eastern Sages conceniinB the I're-exiitence of Souls."— M.] 
i Hencj- More, 1614-1687.— M. 
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